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Made in both cake 


—bright and unclouded st powder fom 


To make mirrors crystal-clear, nothing equals Bon Ami. “Hasn't scratched yet” 


..' . Put it on in a thin soapy lather: It will dry in a minute 
to a soft light powder, absorbing the dust and smears 
and finger-marks as it dries. 


Wipe off this powder with a soft cloth and the high 
polish of the mirror will be left, clear and shining, with- 
out a trace of fog or a speck of lint. 
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An Editorial 


Sn} MERICANISM is a cogent word these days. 
\ It grips. Never has it gripped so true and 
7 sure. Its meaning is richer and deeper. And 
Rshts a fuller consciousness of what America 
cma stands for, the word Americanization is timely 
and meaningful. But do we know what it means? 





E HAVE a feeling, in a general way, that Amer- 

icanization means that we must, through the 
schools, make good Americans of our children. Which 
is true. We think of it as applying to the education of the 
negro. Which is also right. We feel that we must apply 
the word to the education of the woman who is voting, 
or going to vote, for the first time. Which, again, is 
correct. But we apply the word, more particularly, to the 
enlightenment of the foreign-born to American ideals 
and American institutions. Which is conclusively right 
and most certainly needful. 

But how far are we prepared to go with this com- 
ing American? If we merely mean to accept him as 
laborer or servant, and then let him shift for himself as 
best he may, we have not, the idea of true Americaniza- 
tion. That is precisely what we have been doing hereto- 
fore: practically nothing. 


RE we sure that we do not need a little Americaniza- 
tion ourselves? Abraham Lincoln. emancipated a 
race. But do we realize that Lincoln sprang from a stock 
that has remained, and remains to-day, fifty years behind 
the times: that needs being Americanized just as much 
as do the foreign-born? Americanization is not only 
for those born across.the sea. It is for the American as 
well. More, in fact. For how can the American teach 
Americanization to the man or the woman born in 
another land when he himself is not filled with its ideals 
and does not understand its purposes? The meaning of 
the Flag, Secretary Lane has said, is what we make it. 
So is Americanism. If we have not caught its glow and 
it has not sunk deep into our hearts and souls, we cannot 
successfully convey it to others. 

Americanism to the foreign-born means not alone 
that we shall teach him English. That is important, but 
we must not get the notion that American ideals can only 
be expressed in the English language. We must be pre- 
pared to extend to him every social, educational and 
economic privilege that is ours. In short, we must give 
him what we have and enjoy, and share it with him. 
That is Americanization. 
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HE interpretation of Americanization to every man 

and woman is in one word: usefulness. And his or 
her interpretation of it to others is in that particular line 
of usefulness for which God has particularly fitted us.. It 
matters not what. Let it be in teaching those who lack 
what we know: in having healthier babies: in having 
more sanitary homes: in paying living wages: in teaching 
the standards of morality to boys and girls: in exercising 
care how we act, dress and talk: in our actions and words 
proving an example to others. The particular line of our 
endeavor matters not so much. What does matter is 
that we shall do: that we shall realize that we are our 
brother’s and sister’s, keeper: that we have obligations 
to others: that we must help the other fellow: that we 
must live for others, often forgetful of self. That means 
kindliness, generosity, fairness, courage, justice,—the fun- 
damental attributes of manhood and womanhood. These 
are the corner stones of true Americanism. 


eter for a moment we would, for one year, work 
to truly Americanize America with the same zest as 
we worked to win the war! Suppose we worked with 
only one-half the zeal. The result would be not only 
astounding to ourselves but to the world. And yet our 
work in the war was only individual effort put forth in 
combined effort: each man in his place: each woman in 
her place. Shall we do less for our own land than we 
were ready to do and did for the lands across the sea? 

Of the many ideas that have come from the war, held 
out for the efforts of those women who worked so well 
in the war and who, after a deserved rest this summer, 
will this present autumn and coming winter wish to fill 
their hands and lives with other useful work, none is so 
appealing, so comprehensive, so all-encompassing, so 
fruitful of wonderful results and so eminently practical, 
as this single idea of Americanization. It leads to all, and 
all lead to it. 

But we must do it understandingly. 


‘ee is why we should conscientiously ponder, care- 
fully weigh, fully understand and have our minds and 
hearts fully receptive to all that will be said and written 
under this word. It isthe most meaningful word of to-day, 
pointing to the most necessary results for the future. It 
points straight and true toa new America, greater in daunt- 
lessness, kindlier in sympathies: more understandingly 
helpful: and, above all, more compelling in those qualities 
of righteousness that make a people great and invincible. 
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Ask your grocer for this sanitary, 
air-tight package of Crisco. It is 
never sold in bulk. Sizes, from 
one pound, net weight, up. 





Why turn doughnuts during frying ‘but | 


not croquettes? 


“The Whys of Cooking” tells you this and 
many other things, such as—why deep fry- 
ing is cheaper and more wholesome than 
pan frying; why Crisco makes such deli- 
cious, tender cakes and pastries, and how 
to make them; how to set the table and 
serve meals correctly. Scores of cooking 
questions answered; scores of new recipes; 
many colored illustrations. 108 pages. 
Written by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder 
of the Boston Cooking School and editor 
of “American Cookery”. Sent:‘for only 
10 cents in postage. Address Dept. D-9, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Vy have 
indigestible 
fried foods : 





Don’t give up the delicious fried foods 
you like so well—just fry them in 
Crisco, and they will be as wholesome 
and digestible as if they were baked. 


There are three reasons for the whole- 
someness of Crisco-fried foods: 


First —Crisco itself is easily digested 
because its melting point is lower than 
the temperature of the body. 


Second—It is tasteless and odorless, so 
that foods fried in it are delicate and 
appetizing to a degree that is impossible 
when a strongly flavored cooking fat 
is used. 
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Third—Crisco forms a protecting crust 
so quickly around frying food that none 
of the fat can soak in to make it soggy; 
doughnuts, fritters, potatoes and cro- 
quettes are really baked inside a crisp 
brown shell. 


Use Crisco for Everything © 


Crisco is just as great an improvement in baking 
as it is in frying. It makes pie-crust and biscuits 
light, flaky and tender. Add salt, and it gives 
cake the real butter taste at less than half of 
butter cost. It’s the better, modern cooking fat 
for every purpose. Try it. 
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The Town Library as a War Tribute 
Here ave Some Suggestions Which May be of lntevest to Your Community 
By Cavey Eadmunds 
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VERY out-of- 
the-ordinary 
library is shown at 
the top of the page. 
It is located at 
Eagle Rock, Cali- 
fornia. Notice the 
number of win- 
dows—the interior 
is sure to be bright 
andcheerful: Care 
has been taken, in 
planning the book 
arrangement, to 
keep the children’s 
books entirely sep- 
arate from fiction 
and the reference 
books, which would 


HE arrange- 

ment of the 
book stacks is es- 
pecially interest- 
ing in the second 
library. They are 
located in a stack 
room, semicircular 
in shape, extending 
from the wall out 
into the room, like 
the spokes of a 
wheel. Such an ar- 
rangement permits 
windows between 
stacks and also 
gives a much 
greater shelving 











DESIGNED BY MARSH & HOWARD area. Below it is 
tend to make the rather an unusual 
kiddies feel more HE interesting library above is located at Hollywood, California. The design is most unusual and design which is 
at home in their would be admirably adapted for a community building of any character. On the left above is another used as a civic cen- 
part of the library. suggestion for a memorial library. In planning it the one thought was to make it as cheerful as possible, ter as well. 




















so the main feature of the interior is a large fireplace, with armchairs grouped around it. Another 
feature is the large windows, eliminating artificial light, which makes a library so cheerless. 




















DESIGNED BY ROBERT G. HOLLAND 


HIS little library was built as a memorial in a small Pennsylvania town. If built N PLANNING a small library the location of the librarian’s desk is of importance. 
in a vicinity where stone is not plentiful it could be developed at less expense with It should command a view of the whole interior. In this one the desk is so located 
a stucco exterior over a frame construction, or over hollow tile, and be equally pleasing. that no person can enter or leave the building without the librarian’s knowledge, and a 


The Colonial style of architecture is particularly pleasing for a small building. view can be had over the stack room and the reading rooms. 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 














The Tourist Who Will 
Always Love “Ham” Lewis 
No man is more kindly disposed to his 


fellow beings than former Senator James 
Hamilton Lewis. One Sunday morning a 


sightseeing van carrying a big cargo of | 


tourists was bowling over a Washington 
street when one of the passengers espied 
Senator Lewis over on the sidewalk swinging 
jauntily along. It was the first time he had 
ever seen Lewis, but he had read of him and 
seen pictures of him. Noting the spats and 
the merry gait, he was certain it could be 
none other than ‘‘Ham” himself. Now, this 
passenger yearned to do something which 
would make his companions look up to him 
as a person of consequence. He wished to 
have some prominent statesman bow to him, 
and thus convince all the other passengers 
that one among them was somebody of im- 
portance. As he looked at Lewis he thought 
how fine it would be if Lewis only knew him 
and would speak to him. 

On a sudden inspiration, he yelled at 
Lewis: 

‘‘Good morning, senator!” 

Lewis never saw the man before, of course. 
But he instantly caught his point of view 
and hastened to lend himself to the little 
plot. With a deep and impressive bow, 
Lewis waved a friendly salute to the tourist, 
and in clear, bell-like tones exclaimed: 

“Well, well, I’m mighty glad to see you 
again.” 

The tourist will always love Lewis for 
that “again.” 





A Boston Business Man takes all the letters 
he receives that are marked ‘‘Dictated, but 
not read,” stamps them “Received, but not 


read,” and returns them to their writers. 





Cyril Maude, the English Actor, is very 
shy. Going downtown in a New York trol- 
ley one day the actor happened to sit next a 
woman with an extremely long hatpin in her 
hat. Every time the car jerked, the actor 
got a dig. 

As he was about to leave the car he turned 
to the woman and said most apologetically: 
“Pardon me, madam, I’m so sorry it hap- 
pened, but there’s a drop of blood from my 
eye on your hatpin.” 





The “Infernal Machine” 
in President Wilson’s Bedroom 


When President Wilson was stopping at 
Buckingham Palace the guards watching in 
the palace anterooms and corridors heard a 
strange, harsh, ominous, persistent, regular 
ticking, unfamiliar to British ears, coming 
from the Pink Room, one of the great suite 
occupied by the President. They feared it 
might be some kind of infernal machine. 

At the risk of intruding on the President’s 
privacy at that late hour they knocked at his 
door and called his attention to the danger. 
He calmly bade them enter, and then they 
beheld the President of the United States in- 
dustriously pounding away on his American 
typewriter, preparing a speech forthemorrow. 


A Western Congressman was twitting a 
congressman from Massachusetts. ‘‘My 
congressional district,” *said the Western 
man, “‘is several times as big as yours. In 
fact, it’s bigger than the whole state of Mas- 
sachusetts.”’ 

“Well,well, that explains something I have 
never understood,” muttered the Yankee. 

“What is that?” asked the Westerner. 

“Tt explains how you happened to be 
elected to Congress,” replied Massachusetts. 
“IT suppose that most of your constituents 
have never even seen you!” 





Bernard Shaw Was on a Battleship when 
the admiral asked him: ‘“ Mr. Shaw, can you 
tell me who, in your opinion, is the most 
eminent playwright of the day?” 

Quick as a flash Shaw replied: “Ay, ay, 
sir.” 


So Long as Somebody 
Asked Shakspere 


“One thing is sure,” said a wife to her hus- 
band: “I’m going to settle this question of 
whether or not Shakspere wrote his plays 
when I get to heaven.” 

“How?” he asked. 

awe I'll ask him,” said the practical 
wife. . 

“Yes,” said the husband, “but suppose 
Shakspere isn’t in heaven?” 

_“Well, then,” sweetly returned wife, “you 
ask him.” 





Personal 
About Folks You Have Heard and kead Ahout 


Somebody Had to Observe 
the Niceties of the Occasion 


The French Foreign Office once got a 
glim of American democracy, when 
President Roosevelt was in office, which must 
have caused amusement and amazement. It 
was Ambassador Jusserand who sent the 
glimpse over. “Yesterday,” wrote the Am- 
bassador in substance, ‘‘ the President invited 
me to take a walk with him this afternoon at 
three o’clock. This is an unusual distinction 
for President Roosevelt to confer, as he only 
does this with his most intimate friends. I ar- 
rived at the White House, in afternoon dress 
and silk hat, only to find, to my surprise, 
the President in a tramping suit. He looked 
me over rather quizzically and I thought I 
heard him chuckle. Two or three other gen- 
tlemen joined us. and we started at a brisk 
pace that set my heart jumping. But I kept 
up and on. When we reached the country 
we went pell-mell over fields and fences and 
across creeks. I was winded and tired, but 
was determined not to give up, feeling the 
honor of Ja belle France in my heart. Finally 
we came to a stream too wide to ford and I 
thought we had reached our goal and we 
would sit down and rest. Judge of my horror 
when the President started to undress, with 
the remark: ‘We’d better strip here so as 
not to get our things wet.’ I, too, for the 
honor of France, took off everything except 
my lavender kid gloves. The President cast 
an inquiring look at these, but I said: ‘With 
your permission, Mr. President, I will keep 
them on; otherwise it might be very embar- 
rassing if we should meet any ladies.’ The 
President joined heartily in the laugh that 
followed and we all plunged in and swam 
across, holding our clothes above our heads 
with one hand!” 





A Western Rancher was asked by 
Theodore Roosevelt, when he was President, 
to dine with him at the White House. 

“Not much on clothes, Colonel,” said the 
cowboy. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the Presi- 
dent. “Come with what you’ve got. Only,” 
he added with a twinkle, “don’t bring your 
gun along, Jimmie. The British Ambassador 
is going to dine with us, too, and it might not 
add to the dignity of the occasion for you to 
pepper the floor round his feet with bullets 
just to see a tenderfoot dance. Otherwise, 
you’re all right.” 





Why Ex-President Taft 
Has Never Gone to South America 


President Roosevelt was talking toa visitor 
one evening at the White House. The visitor 
had just come from South America. Mr. 
Taft, then Secretary of War, dropped in and 
joined in the talk. All three men were in eve- 
ning dress, Mr. Taft showing a very wide 
expanse of shirt front. 

“The prices of goods in South America are 
beyond belief,” said the visitor. “Take a 
man’s white shirt, for instance. It will cost 
thirteen dollars. Just to launder it will cost 
fifty cents.” 

“Well,” said the President, looking at Mr. 
Taft’s white bosom, “‘it will never do to send 
Taft to South America, will it?” 





The Lady From Florida 
Sees the President 


A woman from Florida approached Presi- 
dent Wilson one day and, after greeting her, 
the President asked what he could do for her. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” replied the woman. 
“T came from Florida just to see what a live 
President looked like. I never saw one.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” replied the 
President, laughing heartily. ‘There’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t, since many of us 
in the North here go all the way to Florida 
just to see a live alligator.” 


A Famous Painter was explaining to 
Whistler how long it took him to paint a 
painting. ‘This,’ he said, pointing to his 
latest canvas, ‘‘took overa year. I put my 
whole mind in it.” 

“Oh,” replied Whistler, ‘that’s where it 
has gone to, is it?” 





When Colonel Roosevelt Was Hunting 
hippopotamus at Lake Naivasha in Central 
Africa in 1910, he was laid low by an attack 
of the Cuban fever. And these were the 
entries in his journal during the days he was 
prostrate: 


July 16. Fever; wrote. 
July 17, Fever; wrote. 
July 18. Feeling better. 
July 20. Five hippos, 





Paderewski’s Sense of Humor never fails 
him. He was visiting the Reginald de Koven 
household once, when the family and the 
pianist sat down one evening to a game of 
cards. Miss de Koven was keeping the score. 

Paderewski smiled and: said to De Koven: 

“Now, usually, my friend, you score your 
own compositions, don’t you? But now 
look,” pointing to Miss de Koven keeping 
score, ‘“‘now it is your own composition that 
is scoring you.” 





Irvin Cobb Was Talking to a man who was 
accused of profiteering in the war. “ All I did 
was what any man would do,” said the 
profiteer, “‘take advantage of an opportu- 
nity.” 

“Yes,” mused Cobb. “That’s all Captain 
Kidd used to do.” 





Carter Glass, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was talking to a business man, when the 
latter said: “‘We don’t hear so much these 
days about an elastic currency, Mr. Secre- 
tary, do you think so?” 

“No,” replied the Secretary. “The cry 
to-day seems to be for a more adhesive 
currency.” 





Henry Ford said, the other day, to one 
of his workmen: “Learn to keep your 
temper, my friend. Believe me, nobody else 
wants it.” 





Secretary Daniels was asked by a man 
whether he thought the American sailor 
fought better without alcohol. 

“The American seaman doesn’t fight on 
beer or rum,” replied the Secretary. “He 
fights on courage.” 

















HERE THEY ARE: PLAYING SOMETHING ELSE 


Not the Violin or the Piano, But Fritz Kreisler and Josef Hofmann 
ate Playing Chess, With Mrs. Kreisler Looking On 











Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But All are Chatty 











When Admiral Sims 
Took Part in a Morning Drill 


When Admiral Sims was a junior lieuten- 
ant, and had command of one of the gun 
divisions on the U. S. S. Philadelphia, Tom 
Sharkey, the fighter, was in his division. The 
old broadsword fencing drill was then done 
with singlesticks. Sims, to encourage inter- 
est among his men, had had made a lot 
of wooden broadswords and after drills he 
would give the men instruction in fencing. 

One day Sims was giving Sharkey special 
attention, and told him to make a cut at his 
(Sims’) head. Sharkey did so in a half- 
hearted way, and Sims parried the cut, and 
then remonstrated with Sharkey for what he 
termed his “ladylike fashion of stabbing,” 
adding: “‘ Now, try that again, and hit hard— 
hard as youcan. I’ll be there with the parry.” 

So Sharkey tried it again. Sims’ parry was 
in time, but it didn’t stop that cut. Tom’s 
wooden broadsword beat down the parry, 
sliced through Sims’ cork helmet and stopped 
only at his skull. Sims blinked once or twice. 
Then he said: “‘ Now you're talking! That’s 
the way to do it!” Then he slipped off to the 
sick bay and let the doctor sew up his head. 





When Archie Roosevelt was a boy he came 
to his mother, one day, and complained that 
he had nobody to play with. 


“Why don’t you go and play with Cres-. 


well?” asked his mother. 

“Well, you see, mother, I played with 
Creswell this morning,” replied Archie, “and 
I don’t think he is well enough to come out 
yet. 


Lincoln Didn’t Even Have to Speak 


to Silence These Germans 





An American officer was stationed in Spain 
and, wearing civilian clothes to avoid being 
interned, was making a long railway jour- 


ney. This was in February and, although the © 


armistice was in effect, peace had not been 
signed. In the compartment of seven pas- 
sengers there were two Germans sitting op- 
posite the American and talking very loud 
in their own language. Suddenly the Amer- 
ican remembered that he had in his grip that 
month’s number of THE Lapres’ Home 
JourNAL, and he immediately brought it 
forth. The cover on the magazine was the 
picture of Abraham Lincoln and the flag. 
The officer very carefully kept this in view 
of the others while he sat reading. Every 
passenger noticed it. The Germans sud- 
denly stopped talking, and never uttered 
another word during the rest of the trip. 





General Price, of the 28th Division, was 
talking to a man named Collins. 

“Any relation to Tim Collins, of my 
staff?’’ asked the general. 

“Distant, very distant, giniral,’”’ said the 
private. “I was me mother’s first child; 
Tim was her thirteenth, sir.” 





He Wasn’t as Easy a Mark 
as These Harvard Boys Thought 


Three Harvard students were walking in 
the country, when they met an old man of 
patriarchal looks, and, feeling in the mood, 
decided to have a little fun with him. 

“‘Goodmorning, FatherAbraham,” greeted 
the first. 

“Good morning, Father Isaac,” said the 
second, 

“i ane morning, Father Jacob,” added the 
third. 

The old gentleman looked the students 
over for a second; then he said in a low tone: 
“T am neither Abraham, Isaac nor Jacob. I 
am Saul, son of Kish. I am looking for my 
father’s asses, and behold I have found them 
all three!” 





A Noted Methodist Bishop was calling 
at the house of another bishop, whose family 
he did not know. The bishop called upon 
was out, but the maid said his ‘daughter 
would be down. She proved a very sweet, 
winsome little creature of petite stature and 
the bishop gathered her up in paternal 
fashion on his knee. 

“And how old are you, my dear?” asked 
the bishop. 

“Twenty,” replied the little lady, and the 
bishop was floored. 





It is Now Disclosed that only a month 
before his passing away, Colonel Roosevelt 
was told by a doctor he might soon expect 
to spend the rest of his days in a chair. 

“All right,” said Roosevelt. “I can work 
and live that way too.” 


| 
| 











Victrola XVII, $275 : Other styles of 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 the Victor and Victrola 
Mahogany or oak $12 to $950 


Every one of these Victor artists 
is a reason for having a Victrola 


ALDA CULP GALLI-CURCI JOURNET MURPHY SCOTTI 

BORI DE GOGORZA GARRISON KREISLER § PADEREWSKI SEMBRICH 
BRASLAU DELUCA GILLY KUBELIK PATTI TETRAZZINI 
CALVE DESTINN GLUCK MARTINELLI POWELL aij WERRENRATH 
CARUSO — EAMES HAMLIN McCORMACK RUFFO s  WHITEHILL 
CLEMENT ELMAN HEIFETZ MELBA SAMMARGO #454 WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns for 
musical entertainment in the great opera houses, theatres 
and concert auditoriums throughout the world. And on 
the Victrola their glorious art echoes and re-echoes in 

' thousands upon thousands of homes. 

To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is to be 
thrilled and inspired by their exquisite interpretations, to 
experience the delight that only the greatest music can 
bestow — that only Victor Records bring into your home. 
Every rendition as true as life itself — and it is in acknowl- 
edement of this perfection that these great artists have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to convey their 


masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 


Any Victor dealer anywhere will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and 


synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and should be used together 
to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


© Mishkin—Dupont Rembrandt Studio Kirkland 
Matzene—Horner Davis & Sanford Apeda— Bang 
Strauss-Peyton Hall Underwood & “Underwood 
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the boy 


S surprising how much more willingly a youngster takes his 
bathe bath when you give him a cake of Ivory Soap and let him go 


h imse if ahead id himself. 


Perhaps it’s because Ivory floats, and he enjoys chasing the soap 
round the tub. Perhaps it’s because Ivory makes such a thick, 
bubbling —yet easy-rinsing—lather that it never leaves any “high 
water” marks for mother to scold about. Perhaps it’s because 
Ivory is so mild that it never smarts nor irritates his skin, no 
matter how hard he rubs. 










Add to these qualities the fact that Ivory is white, as a skin soap 
should be. Also that it is as refined and dainty a soap as any 
one could want—unscented, but faintly fragrant with the pleasing 
_ natural odor of its high-grade ingredients. Ivory certainly offers 
~ everything to make everybody's bath a pleasure. 


IVORY SOAP. . . 99i%%% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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I Did My Studying Standing Under the Lights 
on the Street Corners 


old, unmarried, and I have three thousand dollars 

in the bank, two thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds, 
and I own a small automobile. There was a time when I 
thought if my bank account ever reached that figure my 
life’s work would be finished. It is the estimated fortune of 
the small noble who was the big man in the Slovak village 
where I was born. The day finally came, and I was sur- 
prised to find how indifferent I was to my great financial 
success. I found I wanted something else more. My ideals 
had changed in America. ; 

I was ten years old when my father and mother let: Poland 
with me and my three brothers. It took my father and 
mother fifteen years to save enough money to pay for our 
passage over. 

We landed with ten dollars secreted in my mother’s dress 
and made our way at once to a mill town, where we found 
mers my Slovak friends, who helped my father get a job in 
the mill, 


M: NAME is Frank Slabey. I am twenty-nine years 
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For awhile I lived at home and went to school, and then 
I got a job in the mill, too, but I was not satisfied just to 
work in the fiery heat all day and fall into bed like a lump of 
clay at night. I had had enough schooling to make me want 
more. My imagination had been fired by what I had learned. 
I felt certain there must be a great deal I didn’t know, but 
when I spoke of it to my parents they assured me I already 
knew more than any of my family and I ought to be satisfied. 
Their arguments didn’t convince me. My ambition was 
strong and I began to go without lunches so ! could save 
enough money to take a correspondence course in law. I 
studied late into the night until my father objected to my 
wasting so much light, although his chief concern was that 
I'd lose my job if 1 didn’t get more sleep. After that I did 
my studying standing under the lights on the street cor- 
ners, with the children playing games and yelling and the 
bugs crawling over the pages a my book. 


N HOME my family teased me. My younger brother 
Michael and another brother, Stepan, used to hide my 
books, and I had to bribe them with pennies to bring them 
back and save my precious time for study. My older brother 
Andrew, a tailor’s apprentice, my sister Anna, who was very 

retty, and Katie, the youngest of the family, were not even 
interested in my ambitions. Anna worked as a servant in a 
North Side home. Katie was married to a Pole who owned 
asaloon. Andrew, who looked delicate and had white hands, 
had a sweetheart, Marie Doirshewski; but I never seemed to 
have time to go with the pretty Slovak and Polish and 
Hungarian girls who lived around the mill. Sometimes I 
wanted to, but I wanted more to make something of myself. 
I very seldom got out of our own section of the city, which 
was best known as “‘ Hunkeytown,”’ and I met few American- 
born people, 

One day I went into the public library. I had discovered 
that many of the great men of history had been poor and 
often ignorant and had made names for themselves against 
great odds. I wanted to find out how they did it. I asked 
the young lady at the desk if any famous men like that had 
written any books that would be helpful to me in this 
matter, and she said they had. She smiled at me in such a 
friendly, nice kind of way, I lost all my embarrassment. She 
gave me several books, and afterward made it possible for 
me to take some home. Her name was Laura—I heard a 
woman speak to her as I was leaving—and she was the first 
American-born woman I knew and the only one who ever 
made me forget I was a ““Hunkey”’! I often went to that 
library and shealways treated me justas she treated the other 
fellows. Later, in the trenches, when the fighting was 
hardest, I used to think of her and wish I could have made 
her understand what it had meant to me to be treated like the 
other fellows. When I got home from France I told her. 

By going without underwear all winter I saved enough 
money to pay a tutor to get me ready to take the law 
examinations. I passed. The day-I was admitted to the bar 
was the proudest day of my life. Such a thing could never 
have happened to me anywhere but in America. It hadn’t 
been easy to rise from an ignorant immigrant to a licensed 
attorney, but it had been possible! That was one of the 
things I loved America for—the opportunity she held out 
to anyone who would only make the effort. 


O, WHEN the United States declared war, I was wildly 
happy. At last I could do something for the country 
that had done so much for me. With my brother Andrew 
and a great many of our friends, all of us singing and jubi- 
lant, I went toenlist inthearmy. To my utter dismay I was 
rejected for service and Andrew was taken. I pleaded, I 
stormed, I pulled what few wires I could, but it was of no 
use. I had strained my eyes somehow, and the examiners 
were very severe in their requirements in the beginning of 
the war. After weeks of effort I made them see they ought 
to let me get in somewhere, and they finally told me I could 
go to camp as an interpreter. Later I got into the Regular 
rmy. 

I shall never forget the day I left home. It was evening 
and the molten slag cooling on the mill dumps gave a warm, 
reddish glow to the sky. Everything seemed unusually still; 
even the stars appeared in greater numbers and seemed 
almost close enough to pick. My mother and father tried to 
be cheerful—they tried almost too hard. After supper we 
came out into our tiny yard and sat and laughed at every- 
thing anybody said. We were all relieved when Michael got 
his violin and played and we didn’t have to talk. Michael 
played well, and he had just picked up a new piece. Katie 
was crazy about it, but there was something so sad about the 
air it made us all feel queer, and my mother had to ask him 
not to play it any more. I afterward learned it was “The 
Long, Long Trail,”’ but Michael didn’t know the words, only 
the tune, which he had heard somewhere. 

I watched the black water of the river as it mirrored the 
thousand lights of the mill just above it, and realized that I 
would be lonesome for a sight of it. I listened to the hum of 
the mill machinery, and was glad I had once been a part of it. 
It was my mill, manned by my people, and it was running 
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Over There My Uniform Proclaimed Me an Atrnerican 


overtime to help America win the war. I could see little 
Michael and Stepan up there, stripped almost naked in the 
heat and dirt, doing men’s jobs, so Andrew and I and others 
like us would have guns and ammunition to fight with. 

I got up to go—my mother purposely waited to be the last 
to say good-by. She kissed me and smiled, her eyes shining. 
I can see her now! In France I always thought of her as she 


‘stood on the doerstep, a determined expression around her 


mouth, but with eyes questioning and wistful. My father 
ave me an extra slap on the shoulder and said he wished I 
d enlisted with a company of Polacks so I would be with 
my own people and not among foreigners. My mother 
slipped an orange and a package of bread and meat and my 
favorite pastry into my hand. 


ICHAEL and Stepan walked with me through the un- 

paved streets to the edge of ‘‘ Hunkeytown.” Then sud- 
denly they said ‘‘ Well, so long,” and turned abruptly and 
went back. I felt weak. I wasalone. I was leaving every- 
thing that was dear to me and going to live among strangers. 
There would be only Americans. I would never hear the 
speech of my family, with its dear familiar phrases—only 
English. I would be always with Americans—eat with them, 
sleep with them, work with them. There would be no big, 
friendly group, to which I belonged, which understood me. 
It was the worst moment of the war for me! I climbed onto 
a street car and sank into a seat in the corner, the lunch my 
mother had given me clutched in my hand. 

It was not bad at camp, even at first, and I found many 
Slovaks. We were all proud of our uniform, though we 
never mentioned it, and I noticed I wasn’t the only one who 
walked straighter and held his head higher even when it 
wasn’t necessary. 

From the beginning the fellows in my dormitory nick- 
named me “Slabe,’’ and teased me and pulled me out of hed 
and called me funny names just as though I were one of 
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The Only American in My Family 
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them. At first I wassurprised. I had always found American- 
born people pleasant enough, but not what you would call 
sociable. They never forgot I was'a Polack. Neither did I. 
Here at camp it was different. I was really an American— 
a soldier—a doughboy and a pal. When I began to realize 
that these boys were accepting me as one of them, I could 
almost have thanked God for the war! They never guessed 
how eagerly I met their friendly advances, nor how happy I 
was just to be there with them, one of the great American 
Army. 

My “buddy” was a big farmer boy from Texas who had 
taken a liking to me because I downed him in a wrestling 
match. He, like me, had missed some of the finishing 
touches of the bringing-up business, and we found some 
difficulties with the procedure at table and other unfamiliar 
customs. We got together and talked over our embarrassing 
deficiencies and decided that the best thing to do was to 
observe the others carefully and follow their example, which 
we did. We soon got toa place where we didn’t have to think 
about it. ; 

My Texas pal was particularly keen to get on and improve 
himself because he had a girl whom he had met at a dance, 
and he wanted her to like him. He said she was a salesgirl in 
a high-toned shop for women’s wear, was brought into con- 
tact with regular ladies and knew how one should act. He 
was anxious that his manners shouldn’t offend her. 

And then—I was sent to France! There was no longer 
any question, I was a real American soldier! Over there my 
uniform proclaimed me an American. No one ever thought 
of asking where I was born. I never thought of it myself. 
There I lived among men whose only thought was to die if 
need be, to-day or to-morrow, for 
“our’ country. Discipline we 
accepted for America. Courage 
and strength we prayed for, clear 
heads and strong muscles we ~ 
sionately coveted, honor we held 
high—all for America! 


HE very ideas that are the 

foundation of all national feel- 
ing were back of everything we 
did and thought. And best of all, 
our comrades were American. 
There was no living in a foreign 
atmosphere. We men who are 
Hungarian or Polish or Slovak or 
Italian were scattered throughout 
a vast organization where 
national differences were not 
grouped, but were lost in one 
glorious feeling of unity, the army 
of the United States of America! 
It did something for us nothing 
else could do. 

I was finally transferred to the 
Intelligence Department, al- 
thoughatvarioustimes I managed 
to do things not included in my 
regular duties. I was a stretcher 
bearer for a period, and orderly, 
and once I was a cook. I wrote 
hundreds of letters. I heard the 
prayers of boys whispered in many 
languages. I received their dying 
messages to be delivered to loved 
ones. I sent their treasures where 
they wanted them to go. 

My brother Andrew was trans- 
ferred and, to our joy, we found 
ourselves near each other. One 
day I watched him go with his 
quiet, whimsical smile from a Y. 
M. C. A. hut. He was starting 
for the battle. The sun made his 
hair more golden than usual and 
he had grown brown and sturdy 
in the army. I felt a pang as he 
waved good-by to me. I was sud- 
denly conscious of how proud I 
was of him. 

The next day he was brought 
in. He was still as though dead. 
They had picked him up near a 
wagon which had been splintered 
by a shell. Not daring to think, 
I waited age-long minutes for the 
doctor to pronounce the sentence. 
He would always be blind! I sat 
beside his cot. He looked like 
our father, only more delicate, 
and there was something very 
fine in his face. He spoke of the things we had planned to do 
when we went home after the war. I thought of Marie 
Doirshewski waiting there, with her laughter and dimples. 
Would she marry Andrew now? What could he do—he 
whose work was tailoring? I was glad he couldn’t see my 
face just then. 


"ae second year of the war brought our younger brothers, 
4 Michael and Stepan, to France. But they were far away 
from us and we never saw them. Andrew and I were proud 
of our family’s part in the war! We were proud of the 
casualty lists with the long string of foreign names, so many 
of them names of boys we knew. We often spoke of the 
splendid way the foreign-born was proving his gratitude and 
loyalty to his adopted land! 

And then one day I saw two names! I shut my eyes, but I 
could still see those two names! My brothers, Stepan and 
Michael. The war suddenly took on a new and terrible 
meaning—I hadn’t dared recognize it before. They were so 
young and gay and mischievous. I couldn’t believe I’d 
never hear Michael play “The Long, Long Trail” on his 
violin, or Stepan look at me with his impish grin which 
showed all his even white teeth after he had hidden my 
books or put glue in my ink bottle. Our family had surely 
paid for its right to American citizenship! 

It was not easy to live those months. Andrew was sent 
away to a hospital for the blind. I suddenly felt alone. 
I was glad I hadn’t the ghost of a chance to go back 
hora I couldn’t have faced my mother. Michael was her 

aby. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


I was grateful for the hard, bitter fighting as the war drew 
to its close. Then the armistice was signed and I went toa 
hospital camp. The long days passed. I finally got back to 
America two months after the fighting stopped. Andrew 
came too. He had been taught to do without his eyes. He 
spent the months before coming home at a hospital school, 
where he learned to do intricate machine work with his 
hands. He had a position offered him soon after his arrival 
in America. 


How anxious I was to get home! All the way crossing the 
ocean I thought about how it would look. The dear old 
river would wind its way past the house and the mill, sprawl- 
ing over the hillside, would be sending out its rosy and gray 
smokelike veils in the twilight. I recalled how Andrew as a 
child loved to imagine fairy cities in the clouds of smoke— 
he could always see wonderful things the rest of us couldn’t — 
and I looked at him now. I wondered if there would be 
much of a change at home. Of course Michael and Stepan 
wouldn’t be there. The girls would probably be waiting to 
welcome us. Father would take us by the hand and mother 
would hold us close and laugh and cry over Andrew, and 
we'd all sit down to an old-time supper. I began to realize 
how good it was to be coming back, and Liberty out in the 
harbor had never meant so much to me before! 

It was the middle of the afternoon when we reached home. 
Father hadn’t come from work. It wasn’t Anna’s day off, 
but Katie was there with her three children, and mother was 
at the gate. She broke down and cried over Andrew and 
pointed to the two gold stars on her service flag. We tried 
to comfort her. I looked around the room with its many 





I Couldn’t Believe This Was the Home I Had Left, the Home I Had Been So Eager to Get Back To 


familiar objects and remembered how often I had longed to 
be there. I led Andrew to a chair from which Katie hur- 
riedly removed some dirty clothes and a bag of half-rotten 
vegetables. My mother peeled the vegetables as we talked. 

Katie’s three children with their muddy feet rolled about 
on the unmade bed and played airplane with a torn sheet 
and the stove poker. I looked out of the window. The yard 
was filled with tin cans, ashes, broken wheels and rusty pieces 
of iron. The street was unpaved and muddy, almost choked 
with the dumpings from the families on both sides. I 
thought of the spotless walks around the cantonments. 

The sudden boiling over of something on the stove brought 
back.my wondering thoughts. The room we were in was even 
worse than the yard. I couldn’t believe this was the home I 
had left, the home I had carried away with me and had been 
so eager to get back to. Why, the clean dormitories of the 
camp were palace splendor compared to this. I was almost 
glad Andrew couldn’t see, but as I looked at him I realized 
he could smell. 


E GOT out into the air and tried to tell each other we 

were spoiled for anything but the open. We hated to 
admit the house, our “‘ home,”’ was so dirty and evil smelling 
we couldn’t stand it. We sat onthe porch. Katie asked why 
I was so quiet. I felt sick. I began to realize how much I 
had changed and that nothing had happened here. 

I walked around the house to the spot where I used to look 
at the river. It was not the glistening stream I had seen so 
often in memory, but a swamp with a shallow ditch of black, 
dirty water running through it. I stood on the embankment 


and stared stupidly. Finally I asked if it had always been 
like that, and Katie laughed and said it was usually worse— 
there had just been a week of heavy rains. 

After awhile father came. He looked older. He was very 
proud of us, but his eyes filled with tears when he looked at 
Andrew, and he couldn’t speak for a few minutes. We sat 
down to supper. My father told us how much he had given 
to the Liberty Loans, and he learned from us the first time 
that night that he had not given the money, but had only 
loaned it. 

Andrew and I discovered that our family had never under- 
stood what the war was about. They didn’t understand the 
speech of America, and never knew whether we were winning 
or losing, and the final victory to them meant nothing but 
our return from a two years’ absence. It would have been 
all the same to them if we had come home licked, as far as 
their emotions were concerned. Of course, they were glad 
we didn’t, but they took it for granted might won; whether 
or not it was right, they didn’t know. 


FTER I had been home a short time I found a little office 
and hung out my shingle—‘‘ Frank Slabey, Attorney at 
Law.” I soon made friends with some other young lawyers 
and doctors and professional men in our town and in neighbor- 
ing small towns. I was asked:to join a lodge, and I became 
a member of a society of young foreigners, joined a Sokol 
or Slovak gymnastic society and soon found myself con- 
sidered a rising young lawyer. I still lived with my mother 
and father in ‘“ Hunkeytown,”’ because they expected me to, 
although every day I found it harder to go home. I hated to 
leave my office, which was orderly and clean, and go to our 
house with its confusion and 
smells. I found myself making 
excuses for staying away. 

And in the meantime I had 
been to see Laura, who was still 
working in the public library. I 
told her that I had carried a pic- 
ture of her all through the war. 
She wanted to know how I got it. 
I explained she had put it indeli- 
bly on my heart by her friendli- 
ness when | first ventured out of 
‘“‘Hunkeytown”’ into the strange 
American part of the city. She 
didn’t laugh as I was afraid she 
might, but her eyes grew moist 
and her mouth looked queer and 
she impulsively held out her hand 
and asked me to come and see 
her. I went as often as she would 
let me. 

She lived in a white frame house 
with lots of windows and the 
floors were shiny and had rugs 
on them and there were always 
flowers on the table. Her parlor 
wasn’t crowded with furniture, 
and at first I thought it was be- 
cause they didn’t have it. I soon 
learned that was the way Laura 
liked it, and I grew to love it too. 
And Laura was neat and particu- 
lar about her appearance. I was 
always wishing Katie and Anna 
were like her. Her father was a 
sour, rather tyrannical man, very 
proud of his old New England 
stock and not very kindly dis- 
posed toward a Polack, although 
the fact that I had fought for the 
United States made him hesitate 
to forbid me his house. However, 
he soon discovered that Laura 
and I cared for each other and 
he ordered me not to see her 
again. Hetold me I was the son 
of a “Hunkey” mill worker and 
had no right to expect an Amer- 
ican girl to marry me! 


WAS stunned! Ever since I 

went to camp I had been think- 
ing I was an American just as 
Laura was. Those two years in 
the uniform had made me forget 
I was a Polack—had made every- 
body forget. 

But 1 was no longer a soldier; 
I was in citizen’s clothes and a 
practicing lawyer, and whatever 
I may have been while I was in 
France, now I was once more a ‘“ Hunkey,”’ an alien—a 
foreigner in America! I was living in a shanty on a dump 
heap and I and my family, to Laura’s father, were like any 
other immigrant family. 

I suppose from his point of view he was right. He was 
looking after his daughter’s future and he couldn’t see any 
happiness for her with a man like me. Even my own mother 


said he was right and couldn’t understand. why I should — 


want to marry a girl who was not of our people. 

Laura was very unhappy and felt she couldn’t disobey her 
father. I didn’t want to persuade her and have her sorry. 
Suddenly everything in my world had gone wrong. I had 
felt so grateful to America for taking me in and making it 
possible for me to work and be successful and enjoy the 
privileges she gives her own sons. I had been so happy in the 
ambition to be something so America wouldn’t be ashamed 
of me, and all at once I saw it was no use. America didn’t 
want me that way. 

My father said: ‘‘For what do you want to marry that 
thin little twig for? That’s the trouble with these American 
girls. A man can’t see them for thinness. A girl should be 
big and tall and strong and be able to wash and scrub and 
get ur and forget a blow after she’s been struck.” 

Moyther was silent a moment; then she said: “Frank likes 
to eat at her house.” 

I ‘knew by her tone she was hurt, and I wanted to tell her 
I had just as soon eat at home, but I couldn’t say it—the 
words wouldn’t come. She would have known it wasn’t true 
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ITH delicate prods of a well- 

manicured, rouge-enameled fore- 
finger, Miss Maggie Mygat arranged the 
instruments of her profession on the tray 
before her. Then she brushed back an im- 
aginary hair from her eyes and looked up. 
She was evidently satisfied. So was Mr. 
Toletti, who stood in front of the table. 
at”) A stout man of the middle thirties, was 
= Mr. Toletti; dapper in dress—as dapper 
as a stout man can dress—in a dark suit that showed a 
white-linen vest piping. His countenance was slightly olive, 
copper on the cheek bones, round and with a stubby black 
mustache bristling above thick lips. His hair was the sort of 
hair you expect a man to have who would make his living in 
Irene’s ‘‘Salon de Toilette’’—rather long and held in a wave 

by a scented unguent. 

“Of course, Mr. Toletti, if you was a friend of mine,” 
Miss Mygat said casually, ‘‘ you’d fill this basin.” 

Without comment he took the glass bowl and came back 
a moment later balancing it carefully on his palm, for the 
bowl was half full of soapy water. 

““Now you see,” he said, placing the bowl before her, 
“T’m that kind of a fellow.” And glancing over his 
shoulder at the other girls in the shop, he slid his hand on 
to her wrist. ‘‘ You’re gonna let me take you out to-night? 
Eh? A little supper?” 


She GodsTissed 


te prelley 


What He Dia 
for Miss Maggie Mygat, Manicure 


By Richardson Wright 
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Mr. Shelley Sang Some of His Songs to Her and 
He Played the Tunes on the Guitar 


“That all depends,” she broke in loftily. Then, as though 
relenting, she gave his hand an affectionate, dismissory push 
and laughed. ‘I guess we can make it all right.” 

Toletti heaved a sigh of joy and turned away. 

As the door of the Permanent Wave Room closed behind 
him, Miss Mygat, fingering her orange sticks, hopeful of the 
next customer, was satisfied that she had succumbed. If 
Toletti was half as much in love with her as he said he was, 
he would have to do a lot to prove it. 

She glanced up at her reflection in the mirror above the 
table and decided that she might stand a dab of powder on 
her nose. This minor defect she was about to remedy— 
diving into the table drawer for her powder box—when the 
front door opened and a soldier entered. 


E WAS the largest soldier,stie had ever seen. He filled 

the doorway. His face was bronzed and rugged, like a 
bowilder of granite, and his hair was cropped close in the 
current army fashion. 

As he approached her he slid off from his ear the overseas 
cap:+hat had been resting against it. ‘‘Can I get my nails 
mar.icured here?”’ he asked hesitatingly. 

“With the greatest of pleasure.” 

“Then I’m sure in luck.’”’ And taking the chair acro*s 
from her he delivered his hands into hers. 





For some time she worked around them with 

clips and files, for they were stubborn and had 
known no care for months. ‘Army life must be awfully 
hard on the hands,”’ she said, glancing up. 

“You bet it’s hard! Why, my girl, there isn’t any life 
harder on the hands than the army.”” Then he thought for 
a moment. ‘‘Do many of the boys come in?”’ 

“You're the first,’’ she answered, dropping his hand into 
the basin. ‘Kindly keep it there till I tell you. No, the 
boys haven’t been in yet. That soapy water softens the 
cuticle.” 

And she attacked the other hand. 

““You must learn a lot about people from their hands,”’ 
he said, after a pause. 

“Yes, their hands show it as quick as their faces,” she 
answered. ‘‘Some people are more stuck on their hands than 
anything else. Of course, I like to see hands kept well and 
all that, but some of the women who come in here make me 
sick the way they go on about their fingers.” 

“What about the men?” 

“They’re worse!’’ She glanced up and met his confusion. 
“Yes, they are. Every man has some weak spot, something 
they’re awfully proud of; and lots of ’em are simply crazy 
about their hands. Why, I could tell you stories = 

“Go on, tell me some.” 
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* Oh, I Can’t, Tom,” She 
Protested. ‘Besides if 
Your Taste Runs to Of- 
fice Intrigues, Why it’s 
No Affair of Mine” 


I 





FTER Saunders was refused by Marjorie 
Bowditch he stood in grave danger, for a 
little while, of making a martyr of himself. 
Of course it is no small matter to be turned 
down by as attractive a young lady as 
she, especially if one is honestly and seri- 
ously in love with her and if also she hap- 
pens to be the daughter of the president of 
the company for which a man has plugged 
away for five years. But he might have 
gained some consolation from the knowledge that he was 
not the first one so disposed of. Her mischievous black eyes 
were almost as deadly as a machine gun. 

Still it was true that until this tragic climax she had given 
him considerable encouragement. This last winter he had 
undoubtedly been more consistently in her favor than any of 
the others. The farther he ventured, the more responsive 
she became. That was because she really admired Saun- 
ders. He stood very high in her estimation on account of 
those same sterling qualities which her father had long 
since recognized in him. He was as able, upstanding, well- 
intentioned a man as she knew. This was reflected in his 
determined angular jaw, his strong straight nose and serious 
gray eyes—in the alert, military carriage of a frame a trifle 
too thin perhaps for his six feet. 

That evening when he had gravely proposed to her she 
had not cut him short, as she well knew how to do with either 
a sharp warning from her quick eyes or a teasing smile from 
her dainty mouth, but had listened soberly to all he had 
to say. Then thoughtfully, almost tenderly, she answered: 
““You make me feel very proud, Tom.” 

And when she felt proud she looked magnificent. She was 
rather petite—a witch of a girl most of the time; but under 
the right conditions she could, as Hargraves expressed it, 
‘look some little empress.’”’” The opinion of Hargraves in 
such matters was authoritative. It was based upon a wide 
and varied experience with women whom he was in the 
habit of approaching with that charm of manner and effec- 
tive good humor which made it so easy for him to sell a bill 
of goods. When he had exhausted the possibilities of one he 
was able to turn to another with an equally good-humored 
regret which left the first, if she had taken him too seriously, 
smiling through her tears. 

Saunders had watched Hargrave’s progress in the office 
with some concern. The man had blown in one day without 

much more in the way of credentials than his glib tongue, 
his Tuxedo Park style of dress and his appealing smile. He 
had reached Hill, the vice president, by jollying Miss Parker. 
Hill had taken to him at once and put him on the road. 
There was no question about the ability of Hargraves to sell 
goods and, when complaints about misrepresentation began 
to creep back, he was able to straighten out those little 
difficulties without any trouble at all. Within six months 
he had been made sales manager, with an office next to Hill. 
That was an evil day for Miss Parker, but this of course was 
a matter which did not concern the firm as a firm. 














Spey ee beg had seen Miss Bowditch on her infrequent 
visits to her father’s office and on one such occasion Hill 
had introduced the man to her. Hargraves made the most 
of this, as he made the most of every such opportunity. A 
little later he tried to discuss her with Saunders, but the 
latter did not have much to say. He always had as little as 
possible to say to Hargraves, because he believed that basi- 
cally the man was all wrong. Yet even Hargraves saw that 
beneath the fluffy things and ribbons and jewels which so 
often passed for Marjorie there was a good deal more hidden. 

When she had leaned toward Saunders and said ‘“ You 
make me feel very proud, Tom,” he had been so encouraged 
that he responded eagerly: : 

“Then you do love me?” 

Studying his anxious eyes and the three little lines begin- 
ning to show between them she answered, perplexed: ‘ No, 
Tom, not that. I’m sure I don’t feel like that and—I’m 
sorry.” 

It was impossible to doubt her, impossible to argue with 
her. It just was, and that was the end of it. 

Saunders took it hard. He could not sleep nights and he 
could not eat. He spent all his spare time brooding—not 
sulking, but worrying and calling himself that worst of all 
failures, the man who fails after doing his level best. He 
did not blame anyone else except himself; but after blam- 
ing himself long enough he began to pity himself a bit. 
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He Stood There a Second With an Expression of Joyful Surprise on His Face. Then He Began to Grin 


On top of this nerve-racking complication, trouble began 
to develop in the Hoboken plant of which he was superin- 
tendent—at a time, too, when the company was straining to 
turn out an important rush order for the Government. 
Saunders had always tried to be fair with his men. He had 
a keen sense of justice and endeavored to make all decisions 
affecting them in both an impartial and judicial manner. 
He never refused to listen to their troubles, and of late he 
had turned his private office into a sort of official court of 
inquiry over which he presided as gravely as a supreme 
court justice. Yet he was not popular with the force even 
when he granted their demands. And Hill, who heartily 
disliked him, used every fresh concession he made as an 
argument against him to President Bowditch. 

“‘He’ll end by disorganizing the plant,’’ Hill declared. 

P a why?” demanded Bowditch, puzzled by the same 
eeling. 

“1 don’t know, but you mark my words, he’ll do it.” 

“He knows the manufacturing end better than any other 
man we ever had.” 

‘““Yes,”’ Hill admitted reluctantly. 


“AND you say yourself that every demand of the men he 
has complied with has, under present conditions, been 

necessary.” 

‘“‘Oh—yes.” 

“‘He’s on his job every minute.” 

“That's true enough!” howned Hill. 

“Then what the deuce have you got against him?” 

“I give it up,” grinned Hill. “But, believe me, there’s 
something missing in him somewhere.” 

“T wish you’d name it.” 

Hill shook his head. ‘ He’s like one of those proposii ons 


that look all right on paper and don’t pan out,” was:the , 


nearest he could come to it. 


In the present instance Moran, the husky foreman of the 
machine shop, headed a delegation to protest about inade- 
quate ventilation. As a result of the pressing needs of the 
moment the room had become overcrowded. Yet in view 
of the urgency of the work this was rather a small cause for 
complaint. 


AUNDERS rose to receive the four men and asked them 

to be seated. They adjusted themselves somewhat 
awkwardly in the chairs provided. 

Moran cleared his throat as though about to make a 
speech in response to Saunders’ serious “* Well, gentlemen?” 

The surroundings—this looked like a directors’ room— 
and the gravity of the man before him made Moran feel 
considerably more self-important than the nature of his 
case warranted. This was equally true of the other men. 
This matter of proper ventilation began to loom larger 
every minute. There was something fundamental about it, 
like the line in the Declaration of Independence relating 
to the inalienable right of every man to pursue happiness. 
What actually happened in the shop was that Donahue 
had observed that “it was darned hot.’’ Peterson had 
backed him up with ‘You're right. I say we make a 


’ kick.’? And Reardon had joined in with the advice: ‘Get 


,”) 


Moran, and we'll go up to see the super in the mornin’. 

So here they were. 

“The men held a little meetin’ yesterday,” began Moran. 
“ An’ it was the sinse of thot meetin’ a committee be formed 
to take up the matter wid you. Mr. Peterson, Mr. Donahue, 
Mr. Reardon and myself were appointed with full author-i- 
zation to act in behalf of the men.” 

“TI understand,” nodded Saunders, drawing a pad and 
pencil nearer. 

“It was the further sinse of the meetin’ thot the timpera- 
ture of the shop was too d ""—. Moran checked himself in 
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Then Thoughtfully, Almost 
Tenderly, She Answered : 
“You Make Me Feel Very 
Proud, Tom” 


time—“thot the timperature of 
the shop was too high for the com- 
fort and good hilth of the men.” 
He turned to his fellow delegates as for substantiation. 
They nodded weightily. ‘‘Therefore,’’ concluded Moran, 
‘‘we have come here to call the matter to the attention of 
the company.” 

“I am sure the men understand that the company is al- 
ways willing to look into any such complaints and remedy 
them if it is possible,’’ said Saunders. Moran jerked his head 
in assent. Saunders noted a memorandum on his pad. ‘‘ You 
may report to the men that I will make an immediate inves- 
tigation.” 

“T will presint it at the next meetin’,” agreed Moran. 

“‘Meanwhile,”’ said Saunders, “I wish to remind you again 
that my office is always open to the men for discussion of 
any problems of whatever nature that may arise.” 

“Yes, sir,’? answered Moran. 

The delegation filed out and went back to their work with 
Donahue muttering: “ An’ he’d better step lively ’bout his 
investigation too.” 

The others were of the same mind. It was not because 
they mistrusted Saunders that their grievance had grown in 
the telling and continued to grow in the next few days. 
They believed that he would do whatever he could; as a 
matter of fact he did. He went down there himself, sub- 
stantiated the accuracy of Moran’s complaint and called in 
an engineer to report on the best way of increasing the ven- 
tilation. He talked it over with the president and the latter 
agreed that was the proper thing to do. 

While he was about this, the men, headed by Moran, 
walked out on him. Hill came tearing into Saunders’ office 
with the question: ‘What in thunder is the trouble in the 
machine shop now?” 

“T haven’t heard of anything new,” returned Saunders. 

“Well, I have. The whole blamed bunch has just walked 
out.” 

Saunders looked mystified. ‘‘ Moran knew I was doing all 
I could,” he replied. 

Hill chewed the end of an unlighted cigar. ‘‘ Well?” he 
growled. 

“We're going to cut away the ceiling into the unused 
room above,’’ explained Saunders. ‘‘That will double the 
air space. Moran knows that.” 

“Then why isn’t he satisfied?’’ sputtered Hill. 

Why wasn’t Hill himself satisfied after learning that 
Saunders really had done, without delay, all that a rational 
man could be expected to do? He could not answer, but if 
he had been president he would have fired Saunders on the 
spot. ‘I'll send for Moran,’’ Saunders determined. 

“You'd better, or there’ll|be some fine explaining to do 
to that bunch in Washington,” Hill exploded ominously. 

Moran sent word back that the men were going to take 
the rest of the week off anyway. And that stirred up the 
other departments to a point where Bowditch, Hill and 
Saunders together had all they could do to prevent the 
plant from shutting down entirely. It left Saunders a 
nervous wreck. But he was no quitter. He stuck to his 
desk and dug in with an energy that compelled even Hill’s 
admiration. And he got results that justified all the good 
things Bowditch said about him. Still—there was some- 
thing missing. 


QANOES himself was slowly working to this conclu- 
sion. That he was able to do so proved how much of 
a man he was. The period of self-pity did not last long 
and yet, when he turned back to face Marjorie’s reasons 
for refusing him, he was not able to discover any satis- 
factory explanation. Of course love is a pretty intangible 
emotion, and neither its existence nor its nonexistence 
can always be accounted for. But he had a tremendous 
amount of confidence in Marjorie, both in her judgment 
and her honesty. She had given him enough encourage- 
ment this winter—it would have been so easy not to have 
done this—to warrant, without egotism, the belief that if 
he had missed it was by a narrow margin and for some 
very good reason. But what it was he did not know. 
Possibly she did not know, even though it existed as a 
reason. And yet he could not let it go at that. 

Night after night Saunders shut himself up in his room 
and ruthlessly conducted a mental autopsy. He reviewed 
his friendship with Marjorie and went back to his rela- 
tions with her father and the firm. He thought he was on 
the right trail here. It was evident enough to him that 
while, up to a certain point, he had won the respect of 
Bowditch he had not been able to get much beyond that 
point. As for Hill, he was openly hostile. And yet, to save 
his life, he could not see where in act or word he had given 
cause. 

He was not trying ts duck anything either. He did not 
believe that everything he had done was perfect, but he 
had never done anything except his best. Perhaps it all 
tesolved itself in‘ the fact that his best was not good 


’ 





enough. He was willing enough to admit this, only that it 
did not account for his lack of success with the men under 
him. They, too, had now become dissatisfied. Yet if ever a 
man tried to be fair and square with his employees it was 
he. He could not have been otherwise. He was too con- 
scientious to be otherwise. In spite of this he was constantly 
misunderstood. 

Here was a danger point; here was the stepping-stone to 
martyrdom. But this time he avoided that pitfall and landed 
safely on the other side. If he were being consistently misun- 
derstood, that was a fault in itself. It was difficult to see, 
however, if a man thought straight and spoke honestly 
what more he could do. The only thing he could think of 
was to shut Marjorie out of his thoughts as much as possible 
and to work harder. So he fell into the habit of putting in 
overtime at the office. 


HE WAS seated at his work one Saturday, an hour after 
everyone else was supposed to have left the building, 
when he heard Hargraves hurry into the next room where 
he had his desk. The connecting door was closed, but in the 
hushed silence that encompassed the plant with the cessation 
of the rumbling of machinery he was able, unwillingly, to 
overhear the man’s surprised exclamation as evidently he 
discovered someone else there. 

“What the deuce are you here for?”” Hargraves demanded 
irritably. 

It was a tremulous feminine voice— Miss Parker’s voice— 
that answered. ‘‘ Ned,’’ she pleaded, “‘I couldn’t help it. 
Oh, I’m so miserable.” , 

“You might have chosen a better place,” he suggested 
brutally. 

“T didn’t know you were coming back. I wanted to be 
miserable all by myself.’ 

There was silence a moment, and then Saunders heard 
Hargraves ask: ‘‘ What’s the use of all this?”’ 

She roused herself for a moment at that. ‘‘ You've 
treated me—very unfairly.” ‘ 

“Nonsense.” 

“Why didn’t you leave me alone?” It was a cry—a cry 
from an aching heart. ‘‘I was happy until youcame. I had 
my work and my friends—who didn’t hurt me. I had settled 
down, not asking very much of life and then you ~ 

“Hush!’’ Hargraves broke in anxiously. 

Saunders felt his hands clench. He could have choked the 
man as the pitiful little tragedy began to unfold itself. 

“‘T don’t care,”’ she moaned aloud. 

The utter despair in her voice brought a lump to Saunders’ 
throat. He half rose to his feet. He had seen, at odd times, 





The More Saunders 
Smiled at the Man 
in the Mirror, the 
More Genially the Man in the Mirror Grinned Back 
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Hargraves bending over the girl’s desk and noted her flushed, 
laughing replies to his jollying. But he had never suspected 
it had gone as far as this. Miss Parker was not the kind to 
allow men to go very far with her. He had always thought 
of her as rather a retiring home body. Now—well, what was 
Hargraves going to do in as tense a situation as this? 

The answer came in a quiet, confident laugh. ‘There, 
Nan,” he returned, “‘ you’re making your nose all red.” 

“I don’t care if it is. I don’t care about anything.” 

“‘So?”’ he replied lightly. ‘Including me?” 

“You—most of all,’’ she sniffed. 

“‘Then—why these tears?’”’ 

Hargraves was smiling now. Saunders knew it. It was 
just what he would do. The logical reply for the girl to make 
was to reach up and slap that smirk from his face. Saunders 
almost expected to hear the blow. 

Instead of that he heard what seemed almost like a trace 
of laughter in Miss Parker’s voice as she trembled on: 
““They—they’re ‘I don’t care’ tears.” 

Hargraves began to laugh again with as much good humor 
as though this were some rare joke. 

And Saunders heard her reply, laughing at herself: ‘‘ You 
are mean and you know it—not to come near me last night.” 

“T’ll admit it,” he agreed glibly. ‘‘But now that we’ve 
had our little cry—why, we feel all comfy, don’t we?” 

“You don’t know how lonesome I get when you don’t 
come,” she answered. Her voice would have moved a stone 
to pity. 

“Well, let’s get out of here. Hill might take a notion to 
come back. I was going to a ball game, but what do you 
say to a show?” 

“‘T don’t want to take you away from your game, Ned.” 

With a touch of condescension he answered: “It will 
be worth it, if it will bring the smiles back to your eyes.” 
Then Saunders heard her laugh contentedly. ‘‘And now, 
Nan,” he ran on, ‘‘help me to get off this letter to Stet- 
son, like a good girl. I ought to have sent it this morning.” 

Hargraves began to dictate in his smooth, diplomatic 
English and the click of Miss Parker’s machine followed. 
Then they laughed together a little over the letter and she 
left the office just ahead of him to meet him again at the car. 

Here was an amazing climax to a tragedy, for a tragedy it 
still was. Hargraves had explained nothing, settled nothing. 
He remained the same unscrupulous cad that she must by 
now know him to be, and yet she had gone off with him 
quite happily. And Saunders suspected that Stetson, after 
reading those smooth phrases that again explained nothing, 
would probably feel quite as contented about the delayed 
goods. If not it might be necessary for Hargraves to take 

a trip to Philadelphia and see the man, but in the end 

he would get away with it. 

Saunders went out with his thoughts in confusion, 
crossed to the city and started uptown for his room. But 
he changed his mind. He did not dare go on and renew 
this same useless discussion. His head was aching now. 
He got out of the car and walked. A flamboyant poster 
struck his eye and he turned into a vaudeville house. 


II 


ah soma had not been in a place of this kind in the 
last five years. He had no particular tast¢ for this 
sort of thing. Besides he had always been too busy to re- 
lax. But now he felt the urgent need of getting his mind 
away from himself. For the first half hour he watched 
with indifferent interest the various acts as they appeared 
and tried to discover what had brought these hundreds 
of people here. One thing stood out clearly: they were 
always ready and eager to laugh, if given half a chance. 

Finally a moving picture was put on, and everyone sat 
up expectant while an anticipatory snicker ran through 
the crowd. In a few moments he found his own interest 
quickened. - He began to smile back quite unconscious!y 
in response to the whimsically humorous smile on the 
face of the leading actor in the grotesque series of inci- 
dents that followed. 

As the house began to roar, Saunders began to laugh. 
He could not have told why. Taken by itself, the plot 
was too absurd to be sanely considered. It was not the 

lot. It was nothing except the actor. He was not laugh- 
ing at him, but with him. The man’s smile somehow put 
everyone in sympathy with him; made everyone eager to 
follow to the end of his adventure. It was the smile that 
excused everything he did; it was the smile that, in itself, 
explained everything he did. Always he had only to 
smile and nothing more was necessary. The house was 
with him and Saunders was with him. He regretted 
when it was all over and he had to come out again among 
people who did not smile. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE & 











city of Amaurapoora, on the vast 

quadrangle of the palace of the 
Min and on the gorgeous spires of the 
dwelling of the Celestial White Elephant. 
It was midway between the midnight 
and the morning; and no one stirred. 
The moon glistened on a silver ball which 
stood on the balustrade of a pagoda not 
far from the quarters of the Mingoun 
Min himself, the King of Burma. The 
silver ball seemed hung between the two 
huge dragons which contended for it. 
Beneath the balustrade a great white 
stone, which stood twice the height of a 
man, was carved with praises of the 
great Mingoun Min and with a prophecy 
that he would live to be two hundred 
years old. Mighty trees cast their dark 
shadows all around this pagoda. The 
silver ball and the great white stone 
stood out strongly in the moonlight, as 
sharp as the silence. 

Within the walled square which in- 
closed this pagoda no one might come 
without the Min’s permission—not even 
the Woongyee himself, though on the 
weightiest affairs affecting his royal mas- 
ter. The penalty for transgressing this 
rule was death—and more than death. 

Wherefore, when one stole through 
the shadows and approached this royal 
stone he cast many a look about him, 
and kept a hand upon the sword which 
during the hours of darkness might not 
be introduced into any part of the palace 
grounds on dire penalty. Such a one now 
crept on noiseless sandals and peered 
around the corner of the wall wherein 
the white stone was set. It was the cap- 
tain of the Palace Guard, a keen and 
powerful man of forty, who did not like 
the effulgemce of the Great White Stone. 


Tes moon shone down on the golden 


UDDENLY he drew his dah, or sword. 

““Whoare you?” he whispered sternly, 
as his steel flashed and a tall, wiry figure 
rounded the corner. 

“One without fear,’’ answered the Woongyee, the Prime 
Minister. ‘‘Come you farther into the shadow.” 

They drew close to the trunk of one of the great trees, 
their black garments chosen so that the darkness should 
swallow them up. The Woongyee had a sharp, thin voice; 
he was fifty, with a cruel glitter in his small eyes, “‘How 
goes it in the city?” he said, pointing beyond the palace 
walls to where the gilded spire of many a pagoda caught 
the moonlight. ‘‘Is the rumor still abroad that the Min- 
goun Min knows what became of the great Ananda?” 

“The Sadaw Ananda was the most holy man in Burma,” 
the captain said. 

“‘ And he disappeared,” said the Woon. “It happened in 
this palace and near this pagoda, and no one has ever seen 
him since.” 

“He was the eldest brother of Thamada Yan, the strong- 
est Prince among the Shans,’ said the captain. ‘And 
Thamada Yan has sworn to avenge his brother. Beware of 
Thamada Yan, say I, as your humble friend.” 

“IT know no fear,”’ said the Woon. “But the people of 
Amaurapoora, once they believe the Mingoun Min was the 
murderer of the Sadaw, may wish to put an end to the Min- 
goun and his dynasty. Whence the shade of this tree is a 
good place for meditation,”’ he added. 
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“Mingoun Min— Mingoun Min,” Said the Figure, Motionless, “it Was You Who Killed the Great Sadaw” 


To which the captain replied: ‘Meditation upon the 
destiny of the Woongyee, the brain and right hand of a 
monarch,” he pointed to the royal quarters, ‘“‘who is not 
immortal.” 

“Listen,” said the Woongyee: “Of course the Mingoun 
Min slaughtered his predecessor; that was a matter of cus- 
tom; and I believe in keeping the good old customs alive. 
But someone blotted out the life of the Lotus Flower, the 
sister of the late Holy Sadawgyee; and someone killed the 
Sadawgyee himself, who is now looked upon as the last 
incarnation of the Lord Buddha.” 

“And at the same time, within this palace, some ninety- 
eight artisans suddenly disappeared forever.” 


“F THAT is a detail,” waved the Woongyee, “and so is 
the Lotus Flower. But who killed the Great Sadaw? 
Do they whisper in the city that it was the Mingoun Min?”’ 
“Yes; and what is a whisper to-day bids fair to be a shout 
to-morrow—with a little help,” said the captain. “But how 
could one man have done all this—and he a king—and 
yet no living soul be able to say ‘I saw this,’ or even ‘I 
heard it’?”’ 
“That is the mystery,” nodded the Woongyee. “Luckily,” 
he added, “since, for my purpose, it would be embarrassing 





















































if it were proved the Min was innocent. Let the people think 
him guilty.” 

“I gather,” said the captain. “It shall be bruited about 
more definitely, at once.”’ 

“While the Min amuses himself with his cups and his 
slave girls and with the prophecy, which I caused to be 
invented, that he will live two hundred years. He still 
declines all overtures for the marriage of his favorite daugh- 
-. He fears the ambitions that a son-in-law might grow to 

ave. 

“His favorite is still Myah Soh, the Naughty Emerald?” 

“Yes: the gem of his heart, much spoiled she is, and sur- 
passing haughty; ignorant and innocent, and—at least till 
lately—all-sufficient to herself. She says she will look at 
no man.” 

“Let her make haste, before the mighty Pho Kan Woong- 
yee snatches the White Umbreiia and mounts the Lord 
White Elephant and becomes Mona‘ch of the Earth and the 
Sea, and she be blotted out like the Letus Flower.” 

The cantain prostrated himself. 

“You are a little early,” said the Woongyee, ‘‘a day too 


‘early. But to-morrow night, when the moon touches the 


silver ball in the mouths of the dragons\yonder—do you 
know any reason why we should fail?” \ 
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The Komance of a Life We Krow Not 


*He Who Killed the Lotus Flower, Him Will I Discover,’” He Said in a Voice That Commanded Them cAll 


“None, my lord. And once king, there will be but a single 
man in the world to fear—Thamada Yan, Prince of the 
Shans.” 

“Thamada Yan?” said the Woongyee. ‘‘ The Shans are 
many states, and divided against each other. He has few 
followers.” 

“But there is only one Thamada Yan.” The captain 
shook his head. “‘A mighty warrior and a prince who com- 
mands all men by a look of the eye and by his beauty and, 
they say, by the great charm of his presence. Thamada Yan 
is the brother of the late Sadaw; and he vows vengeance on 
the Burmans.” 

“As to Thamada Yan,” said the Woongyee, “I am with- 
out fear.”” His thin lips curled. ‘I will bury him alive in the 
foundations of a new pagoda. Remember to-morrow night. 
Someone is stirring yonder. Vanish.” 

The Woongyee sank into the black shadows of the trees, 
and the captain of the Palace Guard’stole as best he could 
away from the silent precinct where it was death to be 
discovered. 

The still moon sent its'silver light down upon the glitter- 
ing ball and upon the huge white stone with its testimony 
to the greatness and virtiie of the Mingoun Min; and for 
a while there was silence interrupted only by the “Crrr-rr! 


Crrr-rr! Crrr-tuctoo”’ of a lizard in the eaves of the pagoda. 
Then a’small, slim figure with round outlines moved fear- 
lessly out into the moonlight. 

She had not been listening or awares. She was in white 
like the great stone, her head nearly covered with a white 
veil, her eyes pensively, plaintively upon the ground. She 
sank down on the step near the great stone and became 
motionless, asking some unanswered, anxious question of the 
moon. 


ND another figure, corpulent, short-breathed, clad in cloth 
of gold, came foot, by foot, heedless of her, yet anxious 

not to be discovered, out of another shadow. The Min cast 
a look about him with every step, and peered into every 
shadow. He clung close to the wall where the white stone 
stood, its surface ornamented with many lozenges of the 
diameter of his palm. He counted them as he went; and, 
having satisfied himself of the silence and of the emptiness 
about them, he found the lozenge he wanted, and unscrewed 
it from its place. The small, slim figure aroused to his 
presence and came to her feet in wonder. 

Theold man’s sword flashed from its scabbard. ‘‘ Who are 
you?”’ he hissed. 

“Papa!” the girl cried in fear and astonishment. 


““Myah Soh?” he hissed. ‘‘ Why are 
you here? Death to those who walk 
here! Is even the pearl of my eye a 
traitor? Answer!” 

“Papa!” repeated the girl in amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘AmI not your daughter? Why 
am I spoken to like this? I am your 
Naughty Emerald, whom you love. And 
I love no one but you.” 

The Mingoun Min put back his sword. 
His hands went to her soft shoulders. 
“Then tell me why you are here, when 
you should be asleep and dreaming of 
roses,” he said gently. ‘“‘ What ails you?”’ 

She hove adeep sigh. ‘‘I cannot sleep 
nowadays,” said Myah Soh, the Naughty 
Emerakd. ‘‘There is something I want. 
Something is missing in my life, and I 
cannot tell what it is. But I heave great 
sighs and I lieawake. I thought I would 
ask the face in the moon, papa.” 

He looked into the innocent, clear eyes. 
He believed he could answer her query. 
“Certain players are coming to-morrow. 
They will amuse you,” he said. ‘Now 
go to bed, that your beauty may delight 
me when I wake in the morning.” 

“T will go, papa,” said the Naughty 
Emerald in her best mood; for she was, 
in fact, worn with sleeplessness and not 
her willful self. 

“For I must walk here and meditate 
upon affairs of state,’’ said the Mingoun 
Min, as he followed her graceful move- 
ment with his eyes. 

And, affairs of state being of no inter- 
est to her, Myah Soh went back to her 
bed, where her maidens waited sleepily, 
annoyed with the caprice which had bid- 
den them remain behind. 


O THE Min, certain that he was alone, 
put his fist through the hole that had 
held the lozenge; and the great white 
stone swung lightly on two pivots, hori- 
zontally; and the Min, breathless with 
excitement, peered in for the adventure 
he had come upon. He wanted to make 
sure that the ghost of his dreams was.not a ghost in reality 
that was imprisoned there. 

But he started back and fell to his knees. “‘Ameh!” he 
cried in fright. 

The moon shone on a mighty figure, tall, motionless, with 
the point of a drawn dah glittering out into the moonlight, 
the head darkened by the great hat of the Shan warriors so 
that the face could not be discerned. But the attitude was 
directed fiercely towards the dissipated creature who 
groveled in cloth of gold, with trembling fingers clutching at 
the gravel. 

“‘Mingoun Min—Mingoun Min,”’ said the figure, motion- 
less, “traitor to the former Min, slayer of the Lotus 
Flower—she who was the fairest flower in the mountains of 
Shan—it was you who killed the Great Sadaw.” 

“No, no,” gibbered the Min, his watery eyes bulging, “not 
the holy man, not the Sadawgyee!”’ 

““Mingoun Min,” said the voice, unaltered, “I am the 
spirit of justice, seeing all things, knowing all things. Once, 
while you built this pagoda, villains stole away the Lotus 
Flower, sister of Thamada Yan, the Prince of Shans, and of , 
the Great Sadaw, Ananda; and they brought her to you as/ ‘ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 








She White Umbrella 


a slave, she who was tender and beautiful and nurtured in a 
palace. And there was no threat in your world that could 
make her yield her love to you.” 

“I did believe she was a slave, O spirit,” groveled the 
Lord of the Earth and the Sea. 

“You lie, Mingoun Min. And when the Great Sadaw, 
her brother, came unarmed to you, pleadjng for his sister, 
him whom all the followers of Buddha reverenced more than 
any man alive, you caused his death; you and none other.”’ 

‘ “No, no; not the Great Sadaw, O spirit !’’ shook the Min. 
“He walked into the jungle; he was taken into Nirvana ona 
cloud—slaves of mine saw it. I will find slaves of mine who 
saw it!” 

“‘Here behind this stone,” said the unrelenting voice, 
‘you assembled all the artisans who should know the secret 
of the stone. Here they toiled, shut from the world, till they 
had swung it in its place. Then you commanded them all 
within it, to receive the blessing of the Great Sadaw, on the 
occasion of his departure, with his sister—Lotus Flower, 
peerless Princess of the Shans—to the liberty you had prom- 
ised her. What was their departure? The Great White Stone 
closed in upon them, touched by your hand. They lingered 
and died in the darkness, one by one, they 
and the men who knew the secret. And there 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


shoulders. He stood straight and spare, well over six feet. 
Nothing could alter his equanimity of temper or his careless- 
ness of danger. 

‘We will come here, and I shall slay the Mingoun Min for 
the murder of my sister, if not for that of the Great Sadaw. 
I will reign as King of Burma in his stead and be Lord of the 
White Elephant and Only Bearer of the White Umbrella. 
And I propose to sacrifice to the memory of my sister the 
heart and the love and all the worldly happiness of the 
favorite daughter of the Mingoun Min, who is either the one 
called the Pearl of the South or the one called the Naughty 
Emerald. And all this shall be within a little time, I fancy,” 
he shrugged. 


‘ this, with a handful of men against a palace and a 
mighty city?’ said Boh Galay, aghast. ‘‘ My lord, con- 
sider the impossibility and the danger of this.” 

“‘Neither the one nor the other will I consider,” said 
Thamada Yan; ‘and if I did not know you for a brave man 
I should send you back to the mountains tied to the tail of a 
bullock. Of my plans I will tell you more as needs be. But 


to-morrow you shall bring me here, Boh Galay, as one of 


They bowed and withdrew beyond the Great White Stone. 

Thamada Yan stood a moment in the silence, his head 
bowed over the ring that glinted on his finger. Then he drew 
his dah with his other hand and pointed it to heaven. 
“Lotus Flower—Lotus Flower, wherever your spirit wan- 
ders, hear me this: Never shall a woman enter my heart till 
the man who broke yours lies in the dust,”’ he said. 

He suddenly dropped his sword. to his side and listened. 
Someone stole out of the dark, and he looked, but was 
motionless. The man jumped and seized one of Thamada’s 
arms with both of his. ‘‘ Mine—to be beheaded before the 
Min!” he cried triumphantly. 

Thamada Yan had not moved. ‘The lieutenant of the 
Palace Guard, I think?” he said politely. 

“A captain to-morrow for this!’’ gleamed the fellow. 

“‘ And so loyal to the Mingoun Min that this means your 
life or mine?’’ said Thamada Yan pleasantly. 

‘“Even so,”’ smiled the lieutenant. 

“Then, yours,” said the prince. 

He brought his dah around behind him. The lieutenant 
bent backward like a bow. In a second he was lifted on 
Thamada Yan’s shoulder. 

“‘And yet,” he said dryly, “if you think 
you are dead, you are mistaken—as usual.” 





they lie—until the day of vengeance comes.” 

‘‘But not the Great Sadaw! He wasa holy 
man; I would not have dared, for fear that 
my soul should wander in the seventh hell 
unto eternity!” 

‘So shall your soul wander,”’ said the deep 
voice frightfully. The Min groaned and 
clutched at the ground, his forehead touch- 
ing it. ‘‘And you have a daughter, favorite of 
all the rest, innocent and only sad with the 
yearning of youth to-night; but to-morrow 
she shall be sad with the sadness of women 
such as a man shall bring her—and, by the 
Lord Buddha, he shall be aman. And your 
heart shall crack, even as the heart cracked 
of the aged father of the Lotus Flower, she 
who was the lovely sister of Thamada Yan— 
and of the Holy Great Sadaw Ananda.” 

Then the Min, never without shiftiness, 
bethought him of a strategem. ‘“‘The jewel 
of my heart is the daughter of my Southern 
Queen,” he lied, ‘“‘my daughter, the Pearl 
of the South. Visit what you will upon 
Myah Soh, the Naughty Emerald, but spare 
the Pearl of the South—for I did not kill the 
Great Sadaw!”’ 

“Go!” said the figure, pointing him away 
with the sword. “And brood upon what 
shall befall you. Out of the sky, when you 
least suspect, it shall befall you. So says the 
Lord Buddha. Go! And remember Thamada 
Yan.” 

As the figure took one step toward him, the 
Lord of the Earth and the Sea, the One 
Lawful Bearer of the White Umbrella in the 
World, fled clumsily, wheezing into the dark- 
ness. 





Epi figure stood watching his disappear- 
ance, then it sheathed its sword and broke 
into a laugh of amusement. Someone else 
followed it out of the opening, and said: “‘ My 
Lord Thamada Yan! We missed you in the 
tunnel. We followed you from the other 
pagoda, over a mile from here. Where are 
we now, my lord?” 

“In the palace of the Mingoun Min,” said 
Thamada Yan, “before the Shway Mingoun 
Pagoda”’; he pointed. 

“In the innermost part of the palace in- 
closure,” said the other. ‘It is death to be 
found here.” 

‘“Why then, Boh Galay, let us die merrily. 
Most men think only of the length of life 
and not of the quality. Mine may be short, 
but I promise you it shall be an interesting 
one ’twixt now and to-morrow night.” 

“It is interesting now, my lord,” said Boh 
Galay, peering about, ‘‘with a dozen dahs 
through the body if we are discovered here.”’ 

“Why, Boh Galay, unless you are fighting 
you have no more peace of mind than a 








So he bore the lieutenant into the tunnel; 
and the Great White Stone closed after him; 
and all was silence in the moonlight, save 
the hooting of an owl on one of the seven 
roofs of the pagoda. 


II 


N THE afternoon of the day that followed, 

the Princess Myah Soh, which is the same 
as saying the Naughty Emerald, strayed from 
her maidens into a grove of trees with level 
sward beneath them, from whose shade one 
looked out and saw the sunlight gleaming on 
the spires above and on the still waters of the 
pond below, and upon the gray dust of the 
royal road to the quarters of the Min. 

The Naughty Emerald was in no such 
yielding mood as she had been to her father 
in the middle of the night before. When her 
maidens found that she had eluded them 
and was seen to be kicking the turf with her 
golden sandals and pouting her lips, they 
conspired te amuse her with dancing and 
music. And thé musicians gathered behind 
a thicket, unseen, while first one, then an- 
other of her pretty companions came running 
to her and swaying to the music, until a 
dozen of them moved in a circle about her, 
throwing jasmine blooms at her and chanting 
that the sky and the sea together contained 
no gems like her eyes and like her lips. 

This was to the “tum-tum-tum” of a 
number of little drums and the soaring of 
two-stringed fiddles and the strumming of 
a Burmese zither. But the Naughty Emerald 
would have none of it. She sank upon her 
knees and sat upon her heels, saying that 
wherever she went she was accompanied by 
those creatures whose flesh was as soft as 
boiled pudding and their muscles weak as 
water, and whose wills were swayed by any 
wind that blew. 

And when one of them begged her to say 
why her mood was so doleful, the princess 
frowned and wailed: ‘‘Oh, I want some- 
thing—I want something!’’ When they all 
asked what it was she wanted, she angrily 
cried; ‘‘Oh, I don’t know! I don’t know!” 
And though they danced in a circle about 
her, calling her endearing names, she cried: 
“Oh, your voices are like milk and water!”’ 

She threw her outer garments over her 
head, which she bowed to the ground; and 
thus she remained motionless and not a spec- 
tacle of grace at all, do what they could. 


ER half sister, the Pearl of the South, 

older and more knowing, but of little 
kindness and hateful of the Naughty Emer- 
ald, camerunningand said: — 























“Oh, you of little imagination and no en- 











cockerel,’’ said Thamada Yan, laughing. 
‘“‘Where is the stonemason? Come forth, 
Na Po! Are you afraid?” 

“My lord,” said the stonemason, coming 
out into the light, ‘‘you have only the Min 
and the Palace Guard to fear here; but when 
I was walled in by the Great White Stone, 
two years ago, I left a wife behind me in this 
palace.” 

“* And does she mourn, do you think?’’ said Thamada Yan. 
‘‘T mean for a second husband?” 

“If she recognizes me,’”’ said Na Po with a sigh, ‘‘I shall 
have to deny her; for in this place my life will not weigh with 
a gnat’s.” 

“‘ And this is where the Lotus Flower entered her tomb, two 
years ago, with the ninety-eight artisans?’’ said Thamada. 

“‘T was the first to enter when we were bidden,” said Na 
Po. ‘‘In the darkness I did not wait, but fled the full mile to 
the other pagoda, and then out and hid in the jungle. There 
I saw the Min’s men come and destroy the other pagoda, 
closing up the other end of the tunnel; and I fled to the 
Shan Mountains, certain that none who entered here would 
ever return alive.” 








AND you did not see my sister brought through under the 
stoue, nor the Great Sadaw, my ‘brother?” 

“ As { told you, my lord, I saw none except the other arti- 
sans behind me.” 

“Then I must prove from the mouth of the Min himself 
that he did lure my brother into that death,” said Thamada 
Yan. “But my sister; I found her ring, on the finger of her 
skeleton—my sweet sister, the Lotus Flower! Now mark 
you well as much as you can see in the darkness; and listen 
to me.” 

Thamada Yan stepped farther into the moonlight. He had 
large, clear; shining eyes and a noble head upon his strong 






“ Blindfolded,” Said Thamada Yan, Looking Straight 
Before Him, “Evenas One in Love. Then One Shall 
Lead You Straight Through a Great White Stone, 
and Then Through a Long Black Darkness, Where 
Nothing Except Faith Can Keep You From Fear” 


your band of players come to amuse the court. Treat me as 
some common fellow you picked up by the roadside, with 
some talent for impersonation. Leave the rest to me.” 

‘We shall acquire merit, avenging the death of a Buddha, 
even though we lose our skins,’’ said Boh Galay with a sigh. 

“Think less of your skin and more of the White Umbrella 
which comes into the palace along with your other players’ 
properties. And if you are asked what it is, say that it isa 
huge rocket you have brought, which you crave the pleasure 
of firing.in honor of the Min. You need not say of what 
Min,” smiled Thamada Yan. 

“Thamada Min!” said Boh Galay, prostrating himself. 

‘“‘Thamada Min—Lord of Burma and the Universe, 
Giver of Life and Death and the Summit of Virtue!” said 
Na Po, touching the ground with his forehead. 

Thamada Yan nodded grimly. ‘‘ Arid no mean judge at a 
cock fight,’”’ he added. ‘‘ But you area little early—a day too 
early. Now let us return by the way we came. To-morrow 
address me, not as Thamada Yan, but only as Inga Saya, a 
humble player of uncertain age, ambitious to play before the 
Min—in a certain tragedy!” he laughed with meaning. 
“‘Boh Galay, you shall head the players; and you, Na Po, 
instead of a stonemason, shall confront your wife as a 
stranger, while she wonders if you are one returned from the 
dead, or thinks you another so like her husband that you will 
discover what she thought of you alive. Now, leave mea 
moment—with this ring from my sweet sister’s finger.” 





terprise, listen to what I have done. The 
players have arrived, and they will give a 
play this evening, and there will be much 
merriment. And one of them pretends to 
be an old man, when he is not, which is most 
comic. I do not know how old he is or indeed 
how young; for he will not say, and he has 
lined his face with such cunning wrinkles and 
he is so bowed when he walks that he is a 
puzzle; and I have marked him for my di- 
version; and I will fetch him here, and you shall see what 
sport I make of him.” 

Then the Pearl of the South ran away, and the Naughty 
Emerald cried ‘‘What is any man to me? Especially,” she 
added, with a kind of afterthought or possibly forethought, 
“any old man, or man who could pretend to be old when he 
need not. Oh, I want something!”’ she cried with exaspera- 
tion to her maidens. ‘‘I want something!’ And she beat her 
brow upon the ground. And her maidens sat about in silence. 

Then the Pearl returned with a man who walked heavily 
upon a staff and was commonly clad. In his youth he had 
been tall and shapely, it seemed; and still his figure was 
spare and his eye shone as bright as the burnished balls on 
the balustrade of the Shway Mingoun Pagoda. 

This was Thamada Yan, his face all cunningly lined to 
look like an ancient, yet making no pretense of mouth that 
he was such. But how young or how old he really was no 
maiden could tell, but all were of a great curiosity. 

“His name is Inga, the Saya,’’ said the Pearl, full of 
laughter. ‘‘How very old are you, young man?” she said. 

And Myah Soh, after gravely peering into his face, said 
with a new interest: ‘How very young are you, old man?” 

And Thamada Yan, whose name was not to be known to 
anyone in the palace for many hours, replied to her most 
graciously: “It depends entirely upon you.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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“I Have Nothing Against Miss Winn; My Objection is to Marrying at All. Under Other Conditions I Could Ask for No Finer Woman” 


Harold Child, Bachelor 


His First llght in Match Making Ends in a Safe Landing 


'HE bachelor who takes to match making or match breaking 

needs not only to have his nerve with him, but also to be 
both resourceful and unimpressible. How well one bachelor 
succeeded in living up to these requirements has been told in a 
series of three stories, of which the one that follows is the first. 


IS name was Harold Child, and many of 
those who knew him well called him “the 
Child,” or turned his name completely 
around and called him “Child Harold.” 
The reason for it was perfectly evident, for 
he looked like a sweet, innocent youth, 
something like the funny-paper idea of a 
learned Boston infant, with high forehead 
and huge eyeglasses. But that was as far 

= as the child business went, which made 
the vichansnt: all the more satisfactory —for nicknames love 
to run counter to truth. He was rather tall, he was rather 
slender, and he certainly didn’t. look like an athlete. His 
face would have done perfectly for a student of narrow but 
deep views; his blue eyes were the acme of innocence; his 
hair was yellow, scant and limp; his hands appeared to be 
delicate and his voice was low and soft. He looked like a 
very mild, guileless youth—and wasn’t. 

His inheritance had been great. He had much more money 
than he knew what to do with; he had a large, but not 
closely related, family and a place in Alden’s best society; 
he had great tact and a very pleasant way with him; he had 
sound views on morality and the right way to live; and he 
had great love for sports and a wonderful 
knack therefor. He had been famous as a 
football player and oarsman at college, and 
was now one of our best golfers, an able ten- 
nis player and a hunter of big game. 

He was a bachelor and a fine gentleman 
withal. Many women, not knowing the real 
Child, had taken him on for a bit of sport, and 
every one of them ultimately discovered that 
she had started something she couldn’t finish. 
Child Harold surely had a knack at sports. 


8 Child was an orphan and, further- 
more, his father’s brother had died, leav- 
ing a widow, Mrs. Joshua Child. Mrs. Child 
had five children; first, four daughters who 
were comfortably married, and then a son, 
Frederick, who wasn’t. 

One beautiful summer day the Child, 
having finished his-golf, was called on the 
telephone by Mrs. Child, who expressed a 
desire to see her nephew at his earliest con- 
venience on matters of importance. The 
Child sighed, changed the plans which he had 
made for the evening, and a few hours later 
entered her presence, begging her to break the 
news gently. He was not unaccustomed to 
being called upon by his aunt for comfort and 
advice. 

“It’s about Frederick,” said Mrs. Joshua. 

“‘ Again?” said the Child in a discouraged 
tone. 

“Yes, I’m afraid that it is ‘again,’ but this 
time is even more serious. Frederick has be- 
come involved with a woman.” 

“That’s a relief,” said Child Harold. 
“Where would the world be if men didn’t get 
involved with women?”’ 
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“Please don’t. be facetious, Harold. He proposes to 
marry her.” 

‘“‘A perfectly natural procedure, my dear aunt.”’ 

“But she is common—some sort of chorus girl.”’ 

“So that’s it, is it? Have you seen her?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“I’ve known several delightful ladies who were on the 
stage. Perhaps things are not so bad as you think.” 

“Please do be serious.”” Mrs. Joshua was plainly annoyed. 
“You know perfectly well that Frederick has been carried 
away by the impulse of the moment and that he will regret 
it. The woman is naturally interested only in the financial 
aspect of the matter.’ 

““But you may be doing them both a grave injustice.” 

“I’m not a fool. You know perfectly well that Frederick’s 
future happiness depends on his evading her.” 

“In other words, this particular love affair descends to 
the level of business. You want to buy the lady off?” 

“If her demands are reasonable; otherwise I am about 
prepared to let them both go their way, if they insist. I shall 
let Frederick support her as best he can.” 
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Men to Recognize at a Glance” 


“You mean that you will cut off his allowance?” 

se | do.”’ 

“‘And change your will?” 

“That need not be decided now.” 

“True. As I understand it, Frederick has no money of his 
own and never will have any if you so decide.” ° 

“He has only his salary.” 

“Which, I imagine, is not large.” 

“It is entirely negligible, in a case like this!” Mrs. Joshua 
was emphatic. 

“And you want me to separate Frederick and the lady on 
the best terms obtainable and without publicity.” 

“T want you to explain matters to the woman. If she 
understands my determination perhaps she will not be 
unreasonable. She cannot have any hold on me.” 

“None whatever. Where can I find her?” 

“Her name, her stage name, is Edith Winn.” 

“T will see what can be done. I imagine Freddy will not 
thank me for my efforts on his behalf.” 

“‘Some day he will, I am sure.” 


8 ew Child eventually located Miss Winn and in due 
course called on her by appointment. Her apartment 
consisted of two small rooms which, the Child noted, were 
neat and contained no evidence of bad taste. 

Miss Winn greeted him with no undue emotion, and 
seemed unafraid and unembarrassed. A glance was suffi- 
cient to explain why Frederick had become enamored, for 
her face and figure left little to be desired. 

“Friend or enemy?” she said to the Child, 
as she gave him her hand and smiled. 

“Guardian,” said the Child. 

“But Frederick is of age; how can he have 
a guardian?” 

“Unofficial, informal and reluctant,”’ he 

told her. “I happen to be the only male in 
the family who isn’t too old or too young for 
the job.” 
* “Of course I understand,” Miss Winn said. 
“Will you have tea or would that interfere 
with your investigation? Everything is ready; 
I’ve been expecting the family ambassador, 
or ambassadress, for some time. Why the 
delay?” 

The Child laughed. “I’d like some tea, if 
it’s not too much trouble. As to the ambas- 
sadress, my aunt religiously refuses to mix 
with vampires. You are my idea of vampire 
perfection.’’ The Child was still smiling. 

“Wait till you know me better. I shall 
probably poison the tea—yours. ’’ She set 
about preparing tea. ‘‘You may smoke if 
you like; I ,want to conciliate you in every 
way I can.”’ She was silent and busy for a 
moment. ‘‘T suppose it was a terrible shock— 
wasn’t it—the idea of Frederick’s marrying 
outside the sacred circle?” 

“Yes, in certain quarters it was.’ 

“It was probably good for Ro those 
certain quarters. Sugar?” 

“Tf you please. Tell me all about it.’ 

““There’s nothing to tell. It has ail 
before; lots of :people have got engaged and 
then married.” 

“‘So you really are engaged?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 
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What We Iwo Dogs Did 


Incidentally We Saved the Lives of 1062 Soldiers 
By Albert Payson lerhune and Lillian Gathn 








our mistress en- 

listed my brother 
and me as.soldiers of 
liberty. My brother 
is "Haig ’: fam 
‘*Pershing.’’ These 
names must mean 


Tors began when 












HESE two dogs, “Pershing” and “Haig,” went to the war and saved, between them, 1062 lives of 
soldiers. “Haig” saved 700, and “Pershing,” who tells this story, saved 362. Then they went back to | : 
California and exhibited themselves in every part of that state for the benefit of the Blue Cross. They 
traveled thousands of miles, appeared before over 200 audiences of from 200 to 10,000 each. They 
collected tens of thousands of dollars. They are now resting from their work, with their owner, Mrs. 
Walter Colverd. “Pershing” is four years and a half old and weighs some 80 pounds. “Haig” is two 
months older and weighs 90 pounds. . 


lines of that talent. 
When I say “each 
dog”’ | mean more or 
less each breed. For 
doggy characteristics 
usually go by breed. 
For example: 

Work that required 











something splendid. 
Kor people look at us 
with a new interest and an admiring friendliness when they 
hear what we are called. 

Now, all too often when some people look at a dog of our 
breed they laugh; and that is not only foolish, but cruel. 
For a thoroughbred dog would almost rather be kicked than 
laughed at. Weare Old English sheep dogs, my brother and I. 
If we look like clowns, that is the fault of the people who see 
only our awkward shapes and fat, three-inch tails and shag- 
gily featureless heads, and who don’t bother to look closer. 
There is nothing of the clown about our mightily knit and 
heavy-boned bodies, nor about the great avalanche of fine- 
spun, gray-and-snow coat. Brush back the long hair from 
our eyes (but only for a moment, because the glare hurts our 
shade-accustomed pupils) and you will find the expression in 
those eyes is not that of a clown. Our eyes are steady and 
calm and brave. They lack the soft fire of a collie’s gaze and 
the come-on-and-fight glint of an Airedale’s. But they are 
honest and they are level and they are wise. They hold no 
fear, no treachery. Look into a dog’s eyes—not at his 
shape or coat—if you want to know what he is. 


\ K THEN word came that the horse and the dog were needed 

as badly as men across seas, our mistress gave us to 
our country. All she begged was that we be sent back to her 
at the war’s end, if by any miracle we should still be alive. We 
were only six months old; that is about as old for a dog as a 
boy of fifteen among humans. It is the age when a dog stops 
being a fluffy and silly puppy and begins to develop. His 
milk teeth fall out (they have been annoying him for a long 
time; which is one of the reasons he takes such joy in chew- 
ing and tearing at everything in reach) and his strong white 
“permanent”’ teeth begin their lifework. We have forty- 
two of these teeth—ten more than humans have. 

At six months, too, the dog brain begins to grow. You can 
teach a dog more between the ages of six and twelve months 
than during all the rest of his lite put together. Up to that 
time he can learn the law of the house and to lie down or 
shake hands at command, and a few simple things like that. 
But not the big things of life. Then, and much earlier than 
that, he can be spoiled for life by ill-treatment or by lax disci- 
pline, or he can be made all but human in his brain. ‘Talk to 
him much —even as our mistress always talked to us—and he 
will learn far more of the human 
language than most humans can 




































There is nothing brighter in dogdom than the right sort of 
mongrel. That is why they use mongrels in those horrors 
known as ‘‘trained-animal acts” at theaters, where every per- 
forming dog represents at least ten harmless puppies that have 
been tortured to death in the effort to teach them to amuse 
the public. Think of that, next time you see a trained-animal 
act! That is why they used so many mongrels in the training 
camp, too, where, by the way, no dog was tortured at all. 


eu see, in our camp there in England the sort of training 
a dog received might mean the saving or the losing of 
hundreds of gallant human lives later at the front. So the 
very skillfullest men were employed for the work—men with 
too muchsense and patriotism to riskadog’s usefulness in bat- 
tle by maltreating him during the training period. These men 
could see, quickly enough, whether or not a dog had the 
stuff in his brain that would respond to training. The dogs 
that hadn’t—and there were many of them—were shipped 
back to their masters. But when any dog had the elements 
of brain and steadiness in him he was developed just as fast 
and as fully as his mind could soak up his teachings. 

Don’t get the idea, please, that all of us were taught the 
same thing. Just as certain humans are good at some 
special kind of work and useless at any other, so it was with 
us dogs. We had our own specialties and those specialties 
were developed. But there was one thing we were all taught 
at the very start: We were taught never to bark, except at 
command or at some specified point in our work. Never 
before, | think, were there so many dogs assembled together 
and so little noise made. 

It is hard not to bark. Mighty hard. But when one’s 
every incipient “Wuf-f-f!"" is checked by a stern word of 
reproof and by upraised finger and a sharp little lecture, one 
soon learns that barking is against the law. I'll tell you why 
we were taught so rigorously not to bark. You have guessed 
one or two of the reasons already, perhaps, but maybe not the 
most important one. You have guessed that the barking of 
a dog in a trench at night would not only disturb the tired 
soldiers but might guide the enemy’s fire toward that 
trench. But the gravest peril from barking is as follows: 

Did you know that the bark of a dog has the power to 
penetrate farther through the air than any other natural 


dash and uncanny bril- 

liancy and gay cour- 
age and mad speed—courier duty, in particular—was 
assigned as a rule to collies. No other dog, except a grey- 
hound, can outrun a collie, And the collie’s elephantlike 
memory and his fiery pluck have become bywords. 

For Red Cross jobs and guarding and sentry-go and such 
tasks the Airedales stood supreme. A one-man dog, grimly 
fearless and aggressive and quick-witted, the Airedale won 
his spurs a thousand times over in the war. | have a theory 
for his cleverness. He is a mongrel, you know—at least he 
used to be until he was “standardized.’’ It is only a few 
years ago that the Airedale was created by blending several 
other breeds into one. He still keeps his mongrel wits. 


OME of the little fellows among us—the tiny terriers for 

the most part—weretrained toscientific rat hunting. That 
was a congenial bit of work and they loved it, even though 
the trainers made them hunt in a harder and less harum- 
scarum way than they liked to. These were the dogs destined 
to keep the trenches clear of rats and of such other pests 
as swarmed—to the torment of the soldiers. These little 
terriers and littler mongrels were real efficiency experts when 
it came to destroying the hordes of disease-carrying rats in 
trench and billet. They paid their way at every step. 

And so on, through the big German police dogs (they call 
them ‘shepherd dogs” nowadays; though I much doubt if 
one of them ever set eyes on a sheep, unless it was a bare 
half minute before that sheep’s violent death) and the mas- 
tiffs and giant mongfels, and so on. 

Some were trained to carry ammunition, some to draw 
carts and some to go with the ambulances. 

It would take me weeks to describe even half of our 
training. It was marked by patience and utter firmness 
on the part of our teachers. Never did they teach a dog a 
new duty until he had mastered the old duties so well that 
they were second nature to him. Never once did a trainer 
lose histemper. And that was well; for once you lose patience 
at a “learning’’ dog and howl at him and beat him, you lose 
forever your mysterious power over him. And you make him 
loathe the trick you were trying to teach him, 

These men insisted on the most absolute obedience. They 
would tolerate no nonsense or shirking. Yet if ever a dog 
became confused or tired during a lesson his instructions 
were cut short at once. He was 
petted or played with or allowed to 





realize. He can’t speak it, of course 
(neither could you, if your mouth 
and tongue and throat were shaped 
like a dog’s), but he can understand 
much of it. And what he can’t un- 
derstand in words he can glean 
from the expression of the speaker's 
face and the tone of the voice. 

We were put into a crate and car- 
ried aboard the baggage car of a 
train. Then began a journey of 
three thousand miles across Amer- 
ica. Sometimes a baggageman 
would see that we had water and 
feed and such exercise as he could 
arrange for us. Then there would 
be other baggagemen who didn’t 
trouble about us at all, but forgot 
our meal hours and, worst of all, 
forgot that our water tins were 
empty. 









O HUMAN can know how ter- 
ribly needful it is for a dog to 
have plenty of water within reach 
all the time. So many things make 
us thirsty—nervousness or fear or 
worry or fatigue, as well as heat and 
exercise and dry foods. When a dog 
is panting, for instance, he is per- 
spiring; that is the only way a dog 
can perspire—through his tongue. 
We panted a great deal—because of 
cinders and nervousness—on that 
eastward trip. And to pant, when 
there is no way of getting water to 








rest or to eat until his confusion or 
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HERE ARE THE TWO DOGS 


“Pershing” is With Miss Lillian Gatlin, on the Left in the Picture, in 
Uniform ; “ Haig” is With Mrs. Colverd, the Owner of the Two Dogs 


weariness was past. Then the 
lesson was taken up from a new 
angle, 


ACH dog to his breed’s mental 
and bodily specialty! Which 
| brings me back to “Haig” and my- 
self. We Old English sheep dogs lack 
the collie’s gay zest and fire, the 
Airedale’s fierce aggressiveness, the 
police dog’s intellect and the mon- 
grel’s gutter cleverness. But we 
are stolid and of vast endurance 
and gifted with strong instincts. 
Yes, and when once we learn a 
thing it becomes as much a part of 
us as does eating or sleeping. We 
never forget it in moments of stress, 

So it was that “ Haig’’ and | were 
set to ambulance work. We were 
taught a mass of things which 
seemed to have no connection with 
one another at the time, but which 
presently welded themselves into a 
perfect education for our new trade. 
We didn’t understand why we must 
wear big, awkwardly flapping sad- 
dles night and day till we became 
so used to them that they no longer 
fidgeted us. We didn’t understand 
why our ears were shocked by the 
eternal banging of blank cartridges 
and harmless bombs till we no longer 
were scared at them or even in- 
terested in their din. Furthermore, 











drink, is real torture. It was as 

nothing, of course, compared to 

what we were to go cheonal before we should see home again. 
But at the time it seemed to us to be dreadful. 

At last we came to the end of our train ride. Then there 
was another journey, still worse, far down in the body of a 
ship that rolled and pitched and was full of sounds that were 
fearful to two homesick baby dogs on their very first absence 
from the quiet kennel. By and by, however, that uncom- 
fortable experience was over, too, and we landed in a rain- 
storm in England. 

There another car ride brought us to a village that was to 
he our stopping place for the three hardest and busiest and 
most trying months of our lives. For here was the training 
camp—-the plate where promising pups were sent to school 
to learn the trade of war dog. ‘There were dogs of grand 


breeds and dogs of no breed at all. Yes, and these ‘dogs of 
no breed at all” sometimes set the rest of us a wonderful 
example in cleverness. 
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sound? Well, it has. I don’t know why. Ten men shouting 
at the top of their lungs make much more noise than does 
one dog barking. But that one dog's bark will penetrate 
farther than will those ten shouts. This has been proved. 
Balloonists say that the sound of a dog's bark will reach 
them in upper air after all other earth noises have died away. 

Now do you begin to get my meaning? An enemy aviator 
sailing, with engines turned off, above our darkened trenches 
at night would know from the indiscreet bark of a dog just 
exactly where to drop his murderous bombs. Yes, and by 
daylight that same bark would betray the craftiest bit of 
camouflaged ground to him. 

We were all trained not to bark except asa part of our 
work. But that and absolute obedience and lack of “ gun- 
shyness’’ and the wearing of pestering gas masks were about 
the only things we all learned in common, As I've said, each 
dog had his own special talent, and he was trained along the 


we didn’t understand why we must 
learn to cling onto swaying and 
jolting seats at the tops of galloping ambulances, and must 
stick to those tossing perches until it was no longer an effort 
to do so. 

Oh, there was so much we didn’t understand! What sense 
was there in working over us for three solid months until we 
knew how to find a man lying hidden in the grass far from 
camp, and how to do certain seemingly silly things when we 
did find him? Yes, and those “silly things” had to be done 
in a certain rotation, which confused us badly, until we came 
to remember them without effort. 

Also, there were queer crises in which our human trainers 
taught us nothing, but made us rely on our own mysterious 
sheep-dog instincts. It was those instincts that made us 
more valuable than did any or all of the tricks which we 
were taught by men. Yet when our education was ended 
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She Couldnt Marry Bot. 
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=e] N THE beginning she was born Kilsythe 
and christened Janice because her mother, 
whose life had flickered out when her gift 
to posterity was not more than two min- 
utes old, had planned it so. She had been 
very sweet and serious, that mother, and 
only twenty-two, and she had argued that 
Janice was a nicé name, a sweet name, and 
that it obviously was not the kind of name 
= that lent itself to shortening. Whereat 
Janice’s father, whom nobody had then suspected of being a 
financial genius, had whispered ‘‘Fraud”’ and she had blushed 
and defended herself, because—as she very well knew—the 
great-aunt had no more family than would have filled a shoe 
and so much money she hardly knew what to do. 

The great-aunt died when Janice Kilsythe was twelve, and 
the machinations of the very sweet and serious mother she 
had never seen were realized. And so Janice grew up, tke 
possessor of a whole lot of moncy that neither Jessened nor 
greatened her popularity, and of a nice sweet name that was 
used only on state occasions such as: 

“‘Prominent among the younger set at the Port West- 
chester Horse Show last week was Miss Janice Kilsythe.” 

On other occasions she was called Nicky; why, only 
heaven Knows. Nicky had everything that a girl could 
possibly want, including a father who had absolutely refused 
to look at her for the first year of her life and who had been 
making amends ever since. Also, she hada distant cousin of 
her father’s, who was supposed to chaperon her, but who 
was usually two leagues behind. Mrs. Middleton lived in.a 
vale of sighs, Nicky being responsible for the sighs. 














T TWENTY Nicky usually found her little world interest- 
ing; if she didn’t she proceeded to make it so. In Port 
Westchester they—meaning the feminine oracles—freely 
prophesied that she would be a handful to the man she mar- 
ried, But most eligible young males, with true masculine lack 
of perception, seemed to consider her as a prospective armful. 
All that saved her from a siege of suitors were the Buell 
twins, Sumner and Sewell. They were as alike in appearance 
as two human beings can be. They were exactly six months 
Nicky’s senior. She liked them both a lot—that is, when 
they weren’t being silly. Sometimes she thought she liked 
Sewail the better. Other times she liked Sumner. That was 
ung3t ing. She wondered if she were fickle. Or had she 
no heart? She glanced one morning at Mrs. Middleton, who 
would#yiever admit that she sometimes fell asleep over a 
book, then, crossing the room, picked up a pair of fire tongs 
and deliberately let them drop with a terrific clatter. 

“Er-hum,” said Mrs. Middleton. Nicky turned. ‘‘ How,” 
she demanded, “did you feel the first time that Mr.—Mr. 
Middleton kissed you ?”’ 

The question took Mr. Middleton’s relict by surprise. 
She blushed. She was Mid-Victorian. ‘‘ Why!” she gurgled 
finally. ‘‘The—the idea!” It was evident that words failed 
Mrs. Middleton. They often did. 

Nicky sighed philosophically and desistcd. 

“T don’t see,” began Mrs. Middleton, girding hersclf 
anew, ‘where you get r 

But Nicky was already out of the room and halfway up 
the stairs. 

In her own room Nicky stretched out on a chaise longue 
and slipped again into a melancholy but not wholly unsat- 
isfactory mood of self-analysis. Perhaps, she thought— 





rather hopefully—she was a vampire. At that she rose and 
studied herself, with calm dispassionate scrutiny, in the 


“What I Wanted Was a Handshake Such as Damon Gave Pythias, Not a Mere Touching 
of Fingers Such as One Prizefighter Gives Another” 


mirror. She concluded, not without regret, that she 
didn’t look like one. Nor did she. 

She was twenty and full of the zest of life. She had 
warm brown hair and a good hair line; her skin was 
between oliveand warm ivory; her eyebrowsand lashes 
were dark and she had slight shadows under her eyes. 
But when she swept up the thick, short lashes and 
looked directly at one—as she was very apt to do— 
one found, to one’s infinite surprise, that the eyes in 
this somber setting were not brown at all, but a bright, 
deep blue. 

Her nosc, however, was what bothcred Nicky. It 
looked impetuous, interested, impudent almost, but 
not the least bit vampirish. Yet, as she knew very well, 
Port Westchester criticized her. She might, it was 
held, have the grace to make up her mind either to 
accept one of the twins or to dismiss them both. 

This was unjust. Nicky had repeatedly dismissed 
them both. 

The trouble was that, although she might bid them 
begone at midnight, they always reappeared before 
noon the next day. 

Now “I wonder,” she thought, still gazing at her reflec- 
tion, “if I ever will marry.” 


ie WAS then late April. Early in May there came to the 
Inn a young man who was beneath Port Westchester’s 
notice. Port Westchester, as may have been guessed, was 
an exclusive colony for exclusive people. There were no 
homes there, in the general sense of the word, only estates. 
The Inn, although ostensibly a public hostel, was a charming 
bit of Old English architecture which Port Westchester 
looked upon as an annex to any house which might have an 
overflow over weck-ends. It was necessary, of course, that 
it be kept ultra-exclusive, as the proprietor, a morose man 
who looked as if he had his troubles, had been informed. 
His informant had spoken graciously, but with finality. 
She always did. Her name was Mrs. Dean-Boyd. She had 
a Roman nose and three chins, and she was to Port West- 
chester what the Supreme Court is to the United States. 

Lloyd Trevor came to the Inn on May twelfth, which was 
a Monday. On May thirteenth he caught four large speckled 
trout in a brook that, though not posted, was Mr. Dean- 
Boyd’s private preserve. Concerning this shocking trespass 
Mrs. Dean-Boyd spoke, not to -the offender, but to the 
proprietor of the Inn. She expressed pained surprise that 
such a person should be permitted to register. Also, she 
suggested that it would be as well if he were ejected at once. 
The proprictor, it seemed, had been almost insolent. Port 
Westchester heard all about it that very night. Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd was giving one of her dinners. Everybody who was 
anybody was present, including Nicky. 

Her deep blue eyes widened with interest as her hostess 
declared that the innkeeper had sworn at her. “At least,’’ 
affirmed Mrs. Dean-Boyd, “‘he might as well have done so. 
He said that if he couldn’t make more money keeping a 
regular hotel than housing a lot of confounded week-end 
guests and waiting choos all eternity for their bills to be 
settled, he’d just as soon quit.’’ All three of Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd’s chins quivered with righteous wrath. 

Nicky, however, was not impressed. ‘‘What,’’ she de- 
mended, ‘do you suppose that Mr. Trevor is doing here?’”’ 
Mrs. Dean-Boyd gave Nicky a glance. ‘‘ Heavens, child!” 
said Mrs. Dean-Boyd, “T didn’t inquire.” 

“Henry,” ventured Nicky, “‘says he has something to do 
with motion pictures.” 





“I’m Sorry to Have 
Troubled You,” She 
Said Coldly, and Tried 
to Look Dignified 


“Henry?”” Mrs. Dean-Boyd’s brows drew together as 
she sought to place the name. 

“Our chauffeur, you know,’ explained Nicky calnily. 
She was hopelessly plebeian. When she wanted information 
she got it—anywhere it was to be had. 

Mrs. Dean-Boyd recovered. ‘I think it quite possible,” 
she said with dignity. ‘‘The moving-picture people are that 
sort. They run wild over everything. I am quite sure Port 
Westchester will teach this young man his place.” 

The assurance of her words was matched by her tone; she 
was Port Westchester, was she not? Nobody gave voice to 
dissent anyway. But Nicky, though silent, swept up her 
thick, short lashes and looked directly at Mrs. Dean-Boyd. 
The latter felt annoyance. She considered Nicky a minx. 


’ 


‘ta conversation veered to other topics, but the twins— 
they sat one on each side of Nicky, and Ethel Dean- 
Boyd, the well-bred but unattractive daughter of the hostess, 
whom Sumner was supposed to be squiring, might well have 
had cause for resentment—found the “ minx”’ unusually un- 
communicative. She was thinking. She felt somehow that 
a gage of battle had been thrown down. She was considering 
Lloyd Trevor, not as a man but as a means—to an end. 

Mrs. Dean-Boyd’s voice broke in on her revery. ‘I shall 
give my annual pageant for the Fresh Air Fund in June this 

ear,’’ her hostess announced. ‘I shall expect all of you”’— 
er eyes swept their faces—‘‘to help as usual.” 

This included Nicky. She reflected privately that she 
loathed pageants. No matter what or who she was supposed 
to be, she was always clothed in flowing white. 

Next morning Nicky rode with the twins. She wore 
breeches, both because she preferred to ride that way 
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and because, as she 
pointed out to Mrs. 
Middleton, nobody 
could ride Joffre, 
born Pete, any other 
way. Joffre was 
“plein de joie de 
vivre,’’ as the French 
have it (full of the 
joy of life); he re- 
garded the morning 
gallop as a beautiful 
game, the point of 
which avas to unseat 
his rider. He had 
never quite succeed- 
ed, but his hope was 
eternal. Atthe 
moment the riders 
entered the wooded 
road that was the 
last lap of what was 
known locally as 
Five Mile Trail, they 
encountered Lloyd 
Trevor, riding along 
zestfully. He was 
bareheaded and wore 
a brown golf suit and 
stockings. He gave 
Nicky and her escort 
a casual glance. 

One would have 
said there was some- 
thing Joffre didn’t 
like about Lloyd 
Trevor. Anyhow, he 
proceeded to express 
disapproval; even Mrs. Dean- b> Wy 
Boyd couldn’t have done it —, <n 
more thoroughly. He began 
byshyingvigorously,and when 
reproved by his alert rider he 
promptly stood on his hind 
legs, at which the twins’ faces 
expressed concern and Lloyd Trevor’s mild surprise. Nicky 
was magnificent. The more Joffre reared, the more she 
seemed to enjoy herself. The full episode lasted thirty sec- 
onds, at the end of which Joffre decided to bolt. Nicky let 
him go it for a full two miles, during which the twins, holding 
their horses in, lost touch with her. She arrived home 
gloriously flushed and turned Joffre over to a groom. 
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Nt KY passed into the house, picked up some letters which 
had come for her in the second mail and went swiftly 
upstairs to her room. As she entered she glimpsed herself in 
a full-length mirror and paused to examine what she saw— 
not with vanity, but critically. She wondered what he 
thought of her. She did not mean Joffre. In spite of the 
fact that she had been extremely busy with that meddlesome 
thoroughbred, Nicky had gathered a rather pleasing impres- 
sion of Lloyd Trevor. Lacking the twins’ breeding—anothcr 
word for a background of four generations of affluent Amer- 
ican ancestors—he somehow had the appearance of being 
what Port Westchester was agreed he was not, the same 
being, of course, a gentleman. Also he looked nice. 

In Port Westchester, which touches the sea and is as 
charming in fact as it sounds, the masculine population de- 
parts mornings to devote itself to conservative, substantial 
businesses in the city. The feminine population remains, to 
attend to its business; this implies housekeeping in its more 
intricate connotations. Mrs. Dean-Boyd assured her hus- 
band he had no idea of the energy it required to keep a 
butler, five maids, a gardener and two chauffeurs functioning 
smoothly and for the maintenance of social prestiges and 
preserves. Arduousas the feminine population professes this 
to be, it was surprising how much time it had to devote to 
other people’s business. 

A wasp in an ant hill could not have caused more dis- 
turbance than Lloyd Trevor in Port Westchester. The 
decree was that he was to be ignored. The trouble was that 
he ignored those who were determined to ignore him. To 
try to ignore a person who persists in ignoring you is aggra- 
vating, to say the least. Even Nicky, of infinite resources, 
found it so. It got on her nerves, and also on the twins’. 

“T don’t see,” said Sumner aggrievedly, “what you are 
always biting my head off for.” 

Nor did she. But she felt a restlessness that she assured 
herself must be the product of spring. 


C= morning she decided suddenly that she wouldn’t ride. 
Instead, she put on a short serge skirt, low-heeled shoes, 
a sweater that matched her eyes, and a hat that matched the 
rest of her, and set out to walk. She had no plan in her head, 
none at all. She knew that Lloyd Trevor was no longer a 
poacher on trout preserves, and that the Five Mile Trail was 
his favorite. But that, surely, was no reason why she should 
keep away from the most attractive walk in Port Westchester, 
and nothing was further from her mind than one of those for- 
tuitous meetings which youth so easily and so eagerly visions. 
In fact, she held her head a little higher to prove that there 
was no such idea in it. ; 

The morning was delightful. The crisp breeze just edged 
off the sea hidden from sight behind the green; there had 
heen a storm somewhere and the surf boomed delightfully. 


-The year was at the spring, the trees and shrubs were putting 


forth shoots in the manifold variations of nature’s primary 
coler scheme. She walked smartly over two miles of winding 
wood trail, meeting nobody. Then the ocean broke into the 
vista, its radiant blue fretted with surging whitecaps. A 
few minutes later she was on the cliffs. She had felt the 
desire for solitude, yet somehow she felt disappointed. Also 
there was a pebble in her shoe. 

The cliff dropped sheerly for a hundred fect. Timorous 
people never went near the edge. Nicky was not timorous. 
When she was no more than twelve she had discovered a way 
to get down to a nook which she felt quite sure was known 
only to her and the: gulls that wheeled about, uttering 
protests at her invasion. She had never shared the secret 
with anybody, not even with the twins—or perhaps most of 
all not with the twins. 

Now she dropped surefootedly over the edge of the cliff 
and, disregarding the gulls, let herself down foot by foot 
until she reached her sanctuary. She sat down and promptly 
removed her shoe. She let the pebble slip out. It dropped 
over the edge; she watched its descent with steady nerves. 
Then, instead of immediately putting the shoe on again, she 
held it in her hand and dreamed. “I suppose,” she mused, 
“that I really ought to make up my mind about the twins.” 












Mrs. Dean-Boyd Saw at Cus What Nicky Meant. 
Ethel Had the Dean Nose 


She played with the idea. She 
did like them a lot, both of them. 
She felt convinced that she would 
never like anybody else better. 
Would she mind if they married 
somebody else? She considered 
this—it was a test of 
love, she had read— 
and decided that she 
would. ‘Perhaps I 
do love them,’’ she 
soliloquized, “and 
just don’t know it.” 

Even so, she recol- 
lected, she couldn’t 
marry both. It 
wasn’t done. And 
there she was, back 
in the same old blind 
alley. lf there were 
only some way in 
which she might 
measure one against 
the other 


Gre glanced up 
quickly. First 
she saw a brown low 
shoe attached to a 
leg clad in a brown 
golf stocking; then 
she saw half of a pair 
of brown knicker- 
bockers. This much 
of the newcomer 
reached for footing 
and then was swiftly 
fcllowed by the rest 
of him. They were 
both startled, but 
she had a second’s 
advantage of him. 

“Why,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘you’ve 
come a different way ! 
I thought there was just one way down here.” This was 
really deplorable. She should not have spoken. She should 
have been unconscious of his presence, particularly on a ledge 
that was barely big enough to hold them both. 

“So did I,” he returned. 

She warmed to a whimsical note in his voice. It occurred 
to her that she had better put her shoe on. She did so at 
once, squirming her toes into it in a way he seemed to find 
interesting. And there was silence except for the booming of 
the surf, the shrieking of the gulls and—the beating of her 
heart. The latter was not unusual, excitement always made 
her heart act that way. The harder it beat the better time 
she knew she was having. She tied the lace and adjusted her 
skirts with a primness which would have delighted Mrs. 
Middleton. But her next act would have caused the latter 
deep anguish. ‘Please sit down,” she invited. “‘I—lI’ve 
been wishing that I might have a chance to speak to you”’; 
a statement, surely, that should have made any normal 
young man feel exceedingly pleased with himself, 














He, however, looked suddenly on guard; he even seemed 
to hesitate before seating himself. ‘‘I am flattered,’’ he 
returned with a tardy return to whimsicality. 

“Oh, no you're not,” thought Nicky, and wondered why. 
Aloud, she said ingenuously: ‘‘You have something to do 
with moving pictures, haven’t you?” 

Again his eyes suggested guarded portals. She, he was 
thinking, was exactly the kind of girl that he prayed to be 
delivered from; it was his private estimate that hive were 
twenty millions just like her—all convinced that they were 
not only mute but inglorious Mary Pickfords. “I have 
had,” he admitted cautiously. ‘“‘ Why?” 

“T wanted te ask your advice,” she explained. “It’s about 
a motion picture that we—the people in Port Westchester, 
you know—are thinking of making—for charity of course.” 

This was not so bad as he had expected. He unbent a bit. 

“There’s some opposition,” Nicky went on, anticipating 
what she had reason to believe, to put it mildly, would prove 
the case. ‘‘ But it seems to me that a motion picture would 
be more of a noveity than a pageant.” 

He considered this, quite evidently unwilling to commit 
himself haphazardly. Nicky frowned; she was used to hav- 
ing her suggestions acclaimed, not considered. ‘It might be 
done,” he admitted. ‘ But,” he added, “the production is 
apt to cost more than the receipts will cover.” 

“That,”’ Nicky assured him calmly and truthfully, ‘‘is 
usually true of pageants and such things. Of course it 
wouldn’t be the kind of picture-that could be shown every- 
where; but it could be shown here at five dollars a seat.” 
She paused and knit her brows, trying to figure. Then her 
eyes cleared. ‘‘No, it would be better to auction the seats 
off,” she said. ‘‘That always means more money, because 
there is so much rivalry, you see.” 

Lloyd Trevor admitted that he could see that. 

“We would have our own people as actors,’’ she went on. 
“People love to act. They'd furnish their own costumes. 
And I wouldn’t be surprised if they’d buy copies of the 
picture too. They buy most everything.” 


NTHUSIASM seized her; it often did. Her cyes sparkled 

and her face grew animated. Ejither of the twins would 
have especially adored her at that minute; they always did 
at such minutes. Lloyd Trevor, however, was harboring 
mental reservations. In his mind’s eye he was quite sure 
that he could vision what was in her mind’s eye—that was, a 
picture of herself in the leading réle. 

“I’ve even got a—what do you call it, scenario?—in 
mind,” she assured him. ‘Do you remember about Damon 
and Pythias?”’ 

“Yes; but costume stuff and settings are costly. Anyway, 
that has been done. There was a big production : 

“‘T just meant the idea,” she broke in. ‘‘We could put it 
in a modern sctting. Then there is that thing about two 
men who looked exactly alike. Shakspere wrote it.” 

“The play about the two Dromios—the Comedy of 
Errors,’’ he suggested. 

“That's it. Couldn’t some of that be worked in too?” 

“I don’t see why not. In fact, I should say that you were 
a born scenarioist. Anyway, you’ve got the basic principle— 
take a little here and a little there.” 

For a second Nicky felt flattered. Then she decided she 
wasn’t quite sure she liked his tone. But the idea was 
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Nicky Was Magnificent. The More Joffre Reared, the More She Seemed to Enjoy Herself 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JAMES C. MCKELL 





T WAS late in August, 1869, that I stepped 
off the train in Omaha to find Will await- 
ing my baby girl and me. We made our 
way, by rail and wagon train, out to Fort 
McPherson on the Forks of the North and 
South Platte, twenty miles south of what 
is now North Platte, Nebraska. The Fort 
was really onlya frontier trading post, with 
the houses of the settlers and traders a 
———$——) few hundred yards from the fort proper. 
And there a [7 house was being built for us—our first real 
home in the West. 

A wonderful thing it was! My husband had got a number 
of condemned tents and with these the walls had been lined, 
after a chinking of mud had been placed against all the logs. 
An old army stove had been procured somewhere and set up 
in the kitchen to serve as a combination instrument of heat- 
ing and cooking. ‘Then, with the first wagon train from 
Cheyenne bearing the furniture that Will had ordered, we 
moved into our new home. 


Killing Indians Preferable to Wall Papering 


JT Will seemed worried. Something was missing. Piece 

‘after piece of furniture, such as it was, we unpacked, 
bundle after bundle we opened, but the objec t of his search 
did not make its appearance. 

“Guess I’ve got to ride into Cheyenne and get it myself,’”’ 
he said with an air of finality. 

“Get what?” | asked. 

“Not going to tell you,’’ came his answer. 
prise. And of course they had to go and leave it out. 
never mind, Ill bring it back.” 

Cheyenne was more than a hundred miles away, but Will 
kissed the baby and me and walked out to his horse like a 
man going down to the corner drug store. Days later, dusty 
but radiant, he dropped from his horse and lugged a bundle 
into the house. 

“There it is!"" he proclaimed proudly. 
thing worth looking at !”’ 

| opened the bundle. Wall paper! 

It was not exactly what he had wanted, to be sure. 
flowers were small and the background placid. 
wall paper, and that was all that counted. 

Will looked about him appraisingly. 
he asked. 

“Plenty,” I said. 

“Put some of it on the stove and heat it up—you know, 
with water. Think I'll doa little paper hanging. 

“But can’t the soldiers —— 

“No! Any wall paper that I have to go to Cheyenne to 
get, I'll paste up myself,”’ he declared positively. ‘‘ Might 
as well make it a good job all the way around.” 

Whereupon, while 
I prepared the paste, 
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“Tt’s a sur- 
But 


““There’s some- 


The 
But it was 


“Got any flour?” 


until the breaking of the rickety old 
ladder finally brought him, his brush and 
half the wall paper clattering down upon 
the floor that he decided to retire from 
the field of operations. 

Carefully | unwound the paper from 
about his neck and shoulders, where most 
of it had settled, sticking to his buckskin coat with a tenac- 
ity that it had never shown on the wall. Will arose and 
stared at the wrecked result of his efforts as an interior 
decorator. He rubbed his brow with a pasty hand. 

“Well,” he mused, ‘I guess I’m more of a success as an 
Injun killer.”’ 

And the job was left to the soldiers. They showed more 
aptitude, with the result that we soon had a cozy, happy 
little home. 


Sometimes an Indian Would Stare in the Window 


UTUMN was coming, and with it the cold snap of the 
wind, and now and then a flurry of snow or the sweeping 
swirl of a sandstorm. But we did not mind. We were happy 
and comfortable and warm, sitting by the fire o’ nights, 
Will with Arta on his lap, telling her stories. No man ever 
lived who had a greater sense of humor than Buffalo Bill, 
and the best part of it all was the fact that the story he 
loved the best was the one which had him as the butt of the 
joke. We were very happy. 

Life on the plains had many a diversity. Will was up and 
out on the range, helping to drive the Indians off the war- 
path while I drove them away from the house in which we 
lived. For I had my Indian battles as well. 

It is not the cheeriest feeling in the world to be sitting in 
the old rocking-chair with your daughter beside you, com- 
fortably sewing in the radius of heat thrown out by the old 
army stove, and then suddenly to become aware of the fact 
that someone is staring at you through a window, and look 
up to find that ‘‘someone”’ to be an Indian. That happened 
more than once. 

More than once they ran away, but more than once they 
didn’t. They would generally be more frightened at the 
sight of Pahaska’s wife than of Pahaska himself. With the 
growing of his long hair, Will had become the recipient of a 
new name from the Indians, that of Pahaska, or “the long- 
haired man’’; and as Pahaska’s wife, I lived in his glory. 


My First “At Home” for the Indians 


N THE little circle in which we lived were just six log huts, 

the nearest of which was the one occupied by William 
MacDonald, a trader. The result was that when Will was 
out on a scouting expedition and Mr. MacDonald busy with 
the work of his trading post, Mrs. MacDonald would come 
over to my house, and together we would do our sewing or 
laundry. Servants were an unknown quantity at Fort 
McPherson. On these visits I noticed that Mrs. MacDonald 
would always bring a package, which I could see contained a 
bottle and which was always placed within easy reach. 

“Indian medicine,”’ she explained the first time, as though 
I would understand, and then said no more about it. 


My ‘At Homes’ for the Indians 


When, Alone, | Had to Fight the Stealing 
Pawnees and the Shooting Sioux 


By Buffalo Bills Widow 
Louisa Frederict Cody 


In Collaboration With Courtney Ryley Cooper 


One day she looked out toward the ravine just back of the 
house as we were ironing. She leaped to her package. 

“Indians!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘They’re coming right this 
way.” 

| hurried to the window. ‘‘Sioux!’’ There was fear in my 
voice as I noticed their headgear, dress and accouterments. 

They were sneaking along, taking advantage of every 
gulley, every natural hiding-place—a band of raiders, creep- 
ing in as closely as possible upon the Fort to steal what they 
could, then to make their escape. Mrs. MacDonald took the 
wrapping from the package she always carried, and then 
turned in my direction. 

“Take this—quick!”’ she said. 

I looked at her, to see her waving a hatchet in one hand 
and with the other holding forth a bottle of what looked like 
whisky. I gasped, but she smiled quickly. 

“It’s only cold tea,” she said hurriedly. 
afraid of a drunken woman. 
Quick!” 

I felt like a tenderfoot. There came a slight sound from 
the other part of the house, and I turned apprehensively at the 
thought of Arta, my little daughter, whom I had left asleep 
in the next room. Just then the door opened and she came 
trotting in—to stop, staring as she saw Mrs. MacDonald. 

I hurried to her. “‘ You must appear frightened, honey,” 

I said quickly. ‘Indians!’ 


I Become Drunk With Tea and Frighten the Sioux 


HE began to cry, and we encouraged her in it. Then, with 

one sweep, I pulled my hair over my eyes and grasped 
the bottle of cold tea that Mrs. MacDonald had thrust in my 
direction, just as the first of the Sioux approached the house. 
Mrs. MacDonald screamed like an insane woman. 

“Give me that girl!’ she cried, and started in my direc- 
tion, swinging the hatchet. 

W ildly she waved the weapon in the air and crashed it 
down on the ironing board, ruining a perfectly new blanket 
and splitting the board from end to end. Arta cried louder 
than ever. 

I reeled about the room, the hair hanging over my eyes, 
acting as though I were trying to drink from the bottle and 
was too intoxicated to do so. 

As I staggered toward the window I saw a face that was 
even more frightened than that of my daughter. It was a 
Sioux chieftain, standing transfixed outside, his eyes pop- 
ping, his mouth hanging wide open. Only for a moment 
did he stare. 

Then I saw him leap away and gesticulate wildly. Hur- 
riedly three others joined him and, from a distance, looked 
on our masquerade. There came a guttural warning that 
we were dangerous! 

The chief was telling the others that we were bad, bad, 
and that it was time to move. A hurried powwow; then 
down the ravine hurried fifteen or twenty Sioux warriors, 
running as hard as they could from two women and a 
little girl! 

I gathered Arta to meas quickly as I could and soothed her 
fears. Then Mrs. MacDonald and I sank into the two chairs 
that the room afforded, took one look at each other and 
laughed. Truly there 
never existed two 


“Indians are 
So we've got to be drunk. 





Will went out to re- 
turn a few moments 
later, lugging a 
rickety stepladder 
and a broad paint- 
brush. Then he 
spread a roll of wall 
paper on the floorand 
began to sop it with 
paste. 

From then on, 
things began to hap- 
pen. Will got paste in 
his eyes; he got paste 
in his hair and paste 
inhis mustache. One 
strip would hang 
beautifully straight; 
another would take a 
sudden notion to curl 
and crinkle, while 
Will, balancing him- 
self on the rickety 
stepladder, would 
sing and whistle and 
say things to himself! 

Sometimes the 
flowers matched; 
most of the time they 
didn’t. Sometimes 
the paper was cut too 
short and sometimes 
too long. Often it 
curled and crinkled 
like some old, dried 
piece of parchment 
and positively re- 
fused to take any def- 
inite position on the 
canvas whatever. 
But Will persisted at 








more maudlin appear- 
ing persons than she 
and I appeared to be 
just at that moment. 
Our hair stringing 
about our faces, our 
dresses splattered 
with the contents of 
the cold tea bottle, 
Mrs. MacDonald still 
with the hatchet 
clutched tightly in 
her hand, and the 
smashed ironing 
board leaning all 
awry. Realism ap- 
peared everywhere. 
Inspiteofthefactthat 
we were quaking from 
fright, we laughed 
until we almost rolled 
out of our chairs. 

So passed my first 
“at home” to the 
Indians. 

But I was to have 
many more of a 
different type. The 
Pawnees, friendly 
thoughthey were, had 
just then been mus- 
tered out of service 
as United States sol- 
diers, and they natu- 
rally felt that they 
still had the right to 
come and go about 
the Fort as they al- 
ways haddone. Cou- 
pled with this was the 








his self-appointed 
task, and it was not 


The Kitchen Was Full of Pawnees! 


And the Pawnees Were Full of the Dinner That Had Been Cooked for Royalty! 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 131 
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~ he Woman in the Broo 


The Story of a Love That a Man Wrote 
Only for Himself? By Alden W Welch 


ILLUSTRATION BY HOWARD GILES, A.N.A. 


I Stretched My cArms Toward Her, and I 
Cried: “Trene! Irene, I See You! I Heard 
Your Voice Up There in the Brook. cAt 
Last, I See You” 


& SOON as I finish this story I shall destroy it. If 
I thought it would ever reach eyes other than my 
own I would rein in my pen abruptly. But there comes 
a time when one must pour out his heart or go mad. 
So I intrust to ink this little story of a great love. 


life was my mother. They were devoted, inseparable. 

He was a cloud and she was the silver lining. When she 
passed away, a little over a year ago, my father withdrew 
completely within himself. I was in Egypt at the time, and I 
hurried home to my father in Northern New York State on 
receipt of the cablegram announcing her having passed away. 

My home, a house half timber and half stone, was built 
on a broad shelf of rock that rose from the bottom of a deep 
glen. Back of the building the layers of slate continued per- 
pendicularly to a height of seventy feet or more. At the foot 
of the shelf; running the length of the Glen, was a brook that 
was usually dry in the late summer, but torrential in the 
spring. A hundred yards downstream from the site of our 
house the brook dro »ped sharply, forming, when there was 
water, “ Mirror Falls.:’ The land was bought and the house 
erected by my great-grandfather. He intended it to be 


I AM the last of the Dessarts. My father’s only interest in 


PEE OR a A as 


simply a summer refuge. But his only son, born in it, 
married the daughter of the nearest neighbor, a well-to-do 
farmer, and never forsook it. My father was born there. 

It was in his university days that my father met the girl 
who was to become my mother. Their instant and abiding 
love must have been the attraction of opposites. He was 
dark, meditative, quiet. Her golden hair was a symbol of 
her nature. My mother was like a merry girl, always 
laughing. 

During the last five years—since my graduation—I have 
lived mostly abroad. A month or two of each summer I 
spent at home, but the rest of the year I swung round the 
globe, staying longest in the Levant and the Orient. 

I had never been able to plumb the depths of my parents’ 
affection for each other until I met Irene, three years ago, 
in Tunis. The tingling moonlight of that night is ever with 
me. At the first sight of her—in the hotel lobby—I recog- 
nized what she was to mean in my life. I did not know 
whether she was to be my wife or not. I knew only that 
there would be no other woman for me. 

I made discreet inquiries and learned that she was Miss 
Irene Markham, an English girl, traveling with her uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Theobald Somers. I was further 
informed that they were acquainted with the American 
consul. So was I. The next morning we were introduced. 

Happy were the days and nights that followed. A week 
passed; then a second. The very intensity of my passion 
for her frightened her at first. But the enchanted hours we 
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spent together awoke the woman from the chrysalis of girl- 
hood, and she came to want me even as I wanted her. 

One night I kissed Irene good night. The next morning 
she and her party had vanished. Only recently I learned the 
reason. Her aunt had heard of the seriousness of our attach- 
ment. Mrs. Theobald Somers was never cordial toward me. 
Her hostility may have been due to the fact that Irene was 
engaged to marry an army man in England. 


$3 CAME to be that I regarded my mother as being my 
father’s ‘‘Irene.”” But Irene had been only my sweetheart. 
My father’s sweetheart had been wife to him for thirty 
years. If I had missed my Irene, how could he survive the 
joss of his wife? When I reached home I found him in the 
mood that had always been his when mother was not with 
him. As we shook hands he looked into my eyes. Then he 
looked away. At dinner—served by Old John, who had 
been employed by my grandfather—we uttered less than half 
a dozen sentences. Directly afterward he left the house. 
I followed him to the veranda, where he stopped me. 

“Going to take a walk, George. Always do at dusk.” 
He frowned at me. Evidently he did not want me with him. 

Forty feet below, the brook, swollen by the melted snows, 
was a torrent that roared menacingly. Father as well as | 
seemed conscious of its stormy voice. 

I glanced at him. “This place ” I began. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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* Money is Cruel; it Ought to be Abolished,” Said the Earnest Girl in the Spectacles. “Money is a Millstone Which the Rich Use to Grind the Poor” 
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, LATE 
Mary’s uncle, 
Stanley Wood- 


ward, had been a fre- 
quent visitor to the 
house on the hill 
where the family 
circle, composed of 
Mary and her father 
and two aunts, had 
been increased by the 
addition of Mary’s 
young cousin from 
Charleston, Helen 
Spicer. Uncle Stanley occasionally brought his 
son Burdon with him, but generally he came 
alone. After dinner he and Josiah would sit in 
the den until well past midnight, going over 
papers and figures, and drafting out instructions 
for Judge Cutler, the firm’s lawyer. Mary was 
never able to overcome her aversion to Uncle 
Stanley. ‘‘I wish he’d stay away,” she ruefully remarked to 
her father one night. ‘‘Three evenings this week I haven’t 
been able to come in the den.” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Josiah, looking at her with love 
in his somber eyes. ‘What we’re doing—it’s all for you.” 

“All for me? How?” 

He explained to her that whereas Josiah Spencer & Son 
had always been a firm, it was now being changed to a cor- 
poration. ‘As long as there was a son,” he said, ‘‘the part- 
nership arrangement was all right. But the way things are 
now—well, when I’m gone, Mary, you'll own the stock of 
the company, and draw your dividends, and have no respon- 
sibilities to bother you.’ 

“But who'll run the factory?” 

“I suppose Stanley will, as long as he lives. You'll be the 
owner, of course, but I don’t think you’ll ever find anybody 
to beat Uncle Stanley as a general manager.” 

“And when Uncle Stanley dies, what then?” 

“T think you'll find his son Burdon the next best man.” 

Mary felt her heart grow heavy. It may have been pre- 
sentiment, or it may have been the thought of her father’s 
possible death. ‘Don’t let’s talk any more about dying,”’ 
she said. ‘‘But tell me: Is that why you are making so 
many additions to the factory, because we are changing to a 
corporation?’’ 
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Brome hesitated, struggling to speak to his daughter as 
though she were a young man instead of a young woman. 
But heredity, training and world-old custom restrained 
him. What would a girl know about mergers, combinations, 
fundamental patents, the differences between common and 

referred stock, and all that? “It would only confuse her,” 
he thought, looking at her with love in his eyes. ‘‘She would 
nod her pretty head to be polite, but I might as well be 
talking Greek to her.” 

“No, dear,” he said at last; “I'll tell you why we are 
making those additions. I have bought options on some of 
the biggest bearing factories in the country, so you won’t 
have so much competition when I’m gone. And instead of 
running those other factories, I’m going to move their 
machinery down here. When the changes are once made, it’s 
more economical to run one big factory than half a dozen 
little ones. And it will make it better for New Bethel.” 

“But it must make it bad for the towns where the facto- 
ries are now,” said Mary after a thoughtful pause. “I know 
how it would hurt New Bethel if we closed up.” 


Nary Minds Fev Business 


And in Doing So She Minds Other Peoples 
3p US Well: By George Weston gy 


Author of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful 1” Bite. 
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Josiah nodded his head. ‘‘I didn’t like that myself 
at first.’’ 

“It was Uncle Stanley’s idea, then?’”’ 

“Yes; he’s engineering it.”’ 

Again Mary felt her heart grow heavy. ‘It must be 
costing an awful lot of money,” she said. 

“Tt is,’’ said Josiah, leaning over and making a 
gesture. “Of course we'll get it back, and more, too; 
but for quite a few years now it’s been taking a lot of 
money, a dreadful lot of money. Still, I think the end’s 
in sight.” 

He was sitting at his desk with a shaded lamp in 
front of him; and as he leaned over and gestured with 
his hands, Mary’s eyes caught the shadow on the wall. 
She seemed to see a spider—a spider that was spinning 
and weaving his web—and for the third time that night 
her heart grew heavy within her. 


4} next day was Saturday, and Mary drove her father 
down to the factory. A small army of men was at work 
at the new improvements; and when they reached the brow 
of the hill which overlooked the scene below, Josiah felt that 
thrill of pride which always ran over him when beholding 
this monument to his family’s genius. 

“The greatest of its kind in the world,” he said. 

With her free hand, Mary patted his arm. ‘“That’s us!” 
she said, as proud as he. “‘I’ll leave you at the office door, 
and then I’m going to drive around and see how the build- 
ing’s going on.” 

There was plenty for Mary to see. 

A gang of structural workers was putting up the steel 
framework for one of the new buildings. Near by the brick- 
layers were busy with mortar and trowels. Carpenters were 
swarming over a roof, their hammers beating staccato. As 
they worked in the sunshine, they joked and laughed and 
chatted with each other, and Mary couldn’t help reverting 
to some of her old thoughts. 

“How ‘nice to be a man!” she half sighed to herself. 
“‘Back home, their wives are working in the kitchens, the 
same thing every day and nothing to show for it. But the 
men come out and do all sorts of interesting things; and 


when they are through they can say ‘I helped build that '“ 
me build that ship,’ or whatever it is / 


factory,’ or ‘I hel 
that they have been doing. It doesn’t seem fair, somehow, 
jo , Speen it’s the way it always has been, and always 
will be.” 


“~ 

Near her a trench 
was being dug for 
water pipes. At one 
place the men had 
uncovered a large 
rock, and she wasstill 
wondering how they 
were going to get it 
out of the way, when 
a young man came 
briskly forward and 
gave one glance at 
the problem. ‘‘ We'll 
have to rig up a der- 
rick for this little beauty,”’ he said. ‘‘Come 
on, boys; let’s get some timbers.”’ 

They were back again in no time, and before 
Mary knew what they were doing, they had 
raised a wooden tripod over the rock. The 
apex of this was bound together with a chain 
from which a pulley was hung. Other chains 
were slung under the rock. Then, from a near-by 
hoisting engine, a cable was passed through the pulley 
and fastened to the chains below. 

“All right, boys?” 













“ All right!” 
The young man raised his hand. “Let her go!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Tweet-tweet!”’ sounded a whistle. The 


engine throbbed. The cable tightened. The ‘“‘little 
beauty” stirred uneasily in its hammock of chains. 
Then slowly and steadily the rock arose, and nearly as 
quickly as I can write the words it was lying on the 
side of the trench and the derrick was being dismantled. 

As the young man hurried away he passed Mary’s 
car. ‘Why, it’s Archey!’’ she thought. Whether or 
not it was due to telepathy, the young man looked up and 
his color deepened under his tan. ‘It is Archey, isn’t it?”’ 
asked Mary, leaning forward and smiling. 

““Yes’m,” he said, awkwardly enough; and, grammar 
deserting him in his confusion, he added: “It’s me all right, 
Miss Spencer.” 

“I’ve been watching you get that rock out,’”’ she began, 
looking at him with frank admiration; and then they talked 
for a few minutes. : 

I need not tell you what they said, it would only sound 
trivial. But as they talked, a bond of sympathy, of mutual 
interest, seemed gradually to wind itself around them. They 
smiled, nodded, looked approvingly at each other; and each 
felt that feeling of warmth and satisfaction which comes to 
the heart when instinct whispers: ‘‘ You have found a friend.”’ 

‘But what are you doing here?” she finally asked. 

“Working,” he grinned. “I graduated last year— 
construction engineer—and this is my second job. This 
winter I was down in old Mexico on bridge work.” 

“You must tell me about it sometime,” she said, as one of 
the workmen came to take him away; and, driving off in her 
car, she couldn’t help thinking with a smile of amusement: 
“*Woman’s natural eriémy’! How silly it sounds in the 
open air!’ 


| ean eager the matter of Mary’s education was 
receiving the attention of her aunts. 

“Patty,” said Miss Cordelia one day, ‘‘do you know that 
child of ours is seventeen?” 

The years had dealt kindly with tte Misses Spencer and, 
as they looked at each other with thc 4ghtful benignity, their 
heads were like two studies in silver and pink. 
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“Although I say it myself,’’ continued Miss Cordelia, 
“‘T doubt if we could have improved her studies. Indeed, 
she is unusually advanced in French, English and music. 
But I do think she ought to go to a good finishing school 
now for a year or two— Miss Parsons’, of course—where she 
would not only be welcomed because of her family, but 
where she would form suitable friendships and learn those 
lessons of modern deportment which we ourselves, I fear, 
would never be able to teach her.” 

But if you had been there when the subject of Miss Par- 
sons’ School for Young Ladies was broached to Mary, I 
think it would have reminded you of that famous recipe for 
rabbit stew which so wisely begins: ‘‘First catch your 
rabbit.” Mary listened to all that was said and then 
quietly, but unmistakably, she put her foot down on Miss 
Parsons’ fashionable institution of learning. 


I DOUBT if she herself could have given you all her reasons. 
For one thing, the older she grew, the more democratic, 
the more American she was becoming. Deep in her heart she 
thought the old original Spencers had done more for the 
world than any leaders of fashion who ever lived; and when 
she read or thought of those who had made America her 
mind never went to smart society and its doings, but to 
those great, simple souls who had braved the wilderness in 
search of liberty and adventure, who had toiled, and fought, 
and given their lives, unknown, unsung, but never in Mary's 
mind to be forgotten. 

And whenever she thought of travel she found she would 
rather see the Rockies than the Alps, rather go to New 
Orleans than Old Orleans, rather visit the Grand Cajion 
than the Nile, and would infinitely rather cross the Amer- 
ican continent and see three thousand miles of her own 
country than cross the Atlantic and see three thousand miles 
of water that belonged to everyone in general and no one in 
particular. 

“But, my dear,” said Miss Cordelia, altogether taken 
aback, “‘ you ought to go somewhere, you know. Let me tell 
you about Miss Parsons’ School.” 

“It’s no use, Aunty. I don’t want to go to Miss Parsons’ 
School.” 

“Where do you want to go then?” 

Like most inspirations, it came like a flash: ‘If I’m going 
anywhere, I want to go to college.” 

To college! A Spencer girl—or a Spicer—going to college! 
Miss Cordelia gasped. If Mary had been noticing, she might 
not have pursued her inspiration further, but her mind was 
running along a breathless panorama of Niagara Falls, 
the Great Lakes, Chicago, the farms of the Middle West, 
Yellowstone Park, geysers, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
Aztec ruins, redwood forests, orange groves; and at the end 
of the vista, like a statue at the end of a garden walk, she 
imagined a great democratic institution of learning where 
one might conceivably be prepared to solve some of those 
problems which life seems to take such deep delight in 
presenting to us, with the grim command: “ Not one step 
farther shall you go until you have answered this!” 

“To college?”’ gasped Miss Cordelia. 

“Yes,” said Mary, still intent upon her panorama. 
‘““There’s a good one in California. I'll look it up.” 

The more Mary thought of it, the fonder she grew of her 
idea—which is, I think, a human trait and true of nearly 
everyone. It was in vain that her aunts argued with her, 
pointing out the social advantages 
which she would enjoy from attending 


pretty in a way, of course; but there is something about 
our Mary—something—something dy 
“I know,” nodded Miss Patty; “something you can’t 
express.” 
“The dear child,’’? mused Miss Cordelia, ‘‘I wonder what 
she is doing this very moment.” 





Now at that very moment, as it happened, Mary was in 
her room on the other side of the continent studying 
the manufacture of raisin fudge. Theretofore she had 
made it too soft, or too sugary, but this time she was deter- 
mined to have it right. Long ago she had made all the 
friends that her room would hold, and most of them were 
there. Some were listening to a girl in spectacles who was 
talking socialism, while a more frivolous group, perched on 
the bed, were arguing the question of whether 
the perfect lover had a mustache or a clean- 
shaven lip. 

‘Money is cruel; it ought to be abolished,” 
said the earnest girl in the spectacles. ‘‘ Money 
is a millstone which the rich use to grind the 
poor. You girls know it as well as I do.” 

Mary stirred away at the fudge. “It’s a 
good thing she doesn’t know I’m rich,” she 
smiled to herself. ‘‘I wonder when I shall 
start grinding the poor.” 

“And yet the world simply couldn’t get 
along without its wage-earners,” continued 
the young orator. ‘‘Soalltheyhavetodois 
strike—and strike—and keep on striking— 
and they can have everything they want.” 

“So could the doctors,” mused Mary to 
herself, stirring away at the fudge. ‘‘Imag- 
ine the doctors striking! And so could the 
farmers. Imagine the farmers striking for 
eight hours a day, and no work Sundays and 
holidays, and every Saturday afternoon off !’’ 

Dimly, vaguely, a jrouiuled picture took 
shape in her mind. She stirred the fudge more 


reflectively than ever. She Choked. 
“I wonder if civil wars are started that * Something— 
way,” she thought, “one class setting out to S hi 
show its power over another and gradually omething 
coming to blows. Suppose—yes, suppose the Terrible ws 


women were to go on strike for eight hours a 

day, and as much money as the men, and 

Saturday afternoons and Sundays off, and all 

the rest of it. The world certainly couldn’t get along with- 
out women. As Beckysays, they would only have to strike— 
and strike—and keep on striking—and they could get 
everything they wanted.” 


ae she didn’t suspect it, she was so close to her 
destiny at that moment that she could have reached out 
her hand andtouched it. But she continued tostir the fudge. 

“T’ve always thought that women have a poor time of it 
compared with men,” she nodded to herself. “Still, perhaps 
it’s the way of the world, like—like children have the 
measles and old folks havé to wear glasses.” 

She put the pan on the sill to cool and stood there for a 
time, looking out at the campus, dreamy-eyed, half occupied 
with her own thoughts and half listening to the conversation: 

“There oughtn’t be any such thing as private property.” 


““Come— Come 


and Look,” 












“Why, Vera, if he kissed you in the dark, you couldn’t 
tell whether he was a man or a girl = 

“Everything should belong to the state ——” 

“No, listen. Kiss me both ways, and then tell me which 
you think is the nicest ‘i 

A squeal of laughter arose from the bed and, turning, 
Mary saw that one of the girls was holding the back of a 
toothbrush against her upper lip. 

“Now,” she mumbled, ‘‘this is with the mustache. Kiss 
me hard 5 

“The greatest book in the world,’’ continued the girl with 
the spectacles, “‘is Marx’s book on Capital.” 

Mary turned to the window again, more dreamy-eyed 
than ever. “‘The greatest book in the world,” she thought, 
“is the book of life. Oh, if I could only write a few pages in 
the book of life—myself!” VI 


ARY “cameout” the winter after 














Miss Parsons’ School. Mary’s objec- 
tion was fundamental. She simply 
didn’t care for those advantages. In- 
deed, she didn’t regard them as ad- 
vantages at all. 

Helen did though. 

In her heart Helen had always 
longed to tread the stage of society — 
to her mind, a fairyland of wit and 
gallantry, masquerades and music, to 
say nothing of handsome young polo 
players and titled admirers from for- 
eign shores—“‘ big fools,” all of them, 
as you can guess, when dazzled by the 
smiles of Beauty. 

““Mary can go to California if she 
likes,’ said Helen at last, “‘but give 
me Miss Parsons’ School.” 


ND Mary did go to California, . 

although I doubt if she would have 
gained her point if her father hadn’t 
taken her part. For four years she 
attended the university by the Golden 
Gate, and every time she made the 
journey between the two oceans, 
sometimes accompanied by Miss Cor- 
delia and sometimes by Miss Patty, 
she seemed to be a little more serene 
of glance, a little more tranquil of 
brow, as though one by one she were 
solving some of those problems which 
I have mentioned. 

Meanwhile, Helen was in her glory 
at Miss Parsons’; and, although the 
two aunts didn’t confess it, they liked 
to sit and listen to her chatter of the 
girls whose friendship she was making 
and to whose houses she was invited 
for the holidays. 

When she was home, she sang 
snatches from the operas, danced with 
imaginary partners, rehearsed parts 
for private theatricals and dreamed of 
conquests. She had also learned the 
knack of dressing her hair, which, when 
done in the grand manner, isn’t far 
from being a talent. Pulled down on 
one side, with a pin or two adjusted, 
she was a dashing young duchess, 
who rode to hounds and made the old 
duke’s eyes pop out. Or she could 
dip it over her ears, change a few 
pins again, and lo! she was Saint Ce- 
cilia seated at the organ, and butter 
wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 

“She is quite pretty and very 
clever,” said Miss Cordelia one day. 
“*T think she will matry well.” 

“Do you think she’s as pretty as 








her graduation. If'she had been 
left to herself she would have dis- 
pensed with the ceremony quite as 
cheerfully as she had dispensed with 
Miss Parsons’ School for Young Ladies. 
But in the first place her aunts were 
adamant, and in the second place they 
were assisted by Helen. 

Helen hadn’t been going to finishing 
school for nothing. She knew the 
value of a proper social introduction. 
Indeed, it was her secret ambition to 
outshine her cousin, an ambition which 
was at once divined by her two aunts. 
Whereupon they groomed Mary to 
such good purpose that I doubt if 
society ever looked upon a lovelier 
débutante. 

She was dressed in chiffon, wore the 
Spencer pearls, and carried herself 
with such unconscious charm that 
more than one who danced with her 
that night felt a rapping on the door 
of his heart and heard the voice of 
Love exclaiming ‘‘Let me in!” 

There was one young man in par- 
ticular who showed her such atten- 
tion that the matrons either smiled or 
frowned at each other. Even Miss 
Cordelia and Miss Patty were pleased, 
although of course they didn’t show it 
fora moment. He was a handsome, 
lazy-looking young rascal when he first 
appeared on the scene, lounging against 
the doorway, drawling a little as he 
talked to his friends—evidently a lion, 
bored in advance with the whole pro- 
ceeding and meaning to slip away as 
soon as he could. But when his eye 
fell on Mary he stared at her unob- 
served for nearly a minute and his 
ennui disappeared into thin air. 

““What’s the matter, Wally?” asked 
one of his friends. 

“‘James,”’ he solemnly replied, “I’m 
afraid it’s something serious. I only 
hope it’s catching.” The next minute 
he was being introduced to Mary and 
was studying her card. “Some of 
these I can’t dance,’”’ she warned him. 

“Will you mark them with a tick, 
please—those you can’t dance?” 

Unsuspectingly she marked them. 

“Good! ’ said he, writing his name 
against each tick. ‘‘ We’llsit those out. 
= next waltz, though, we will dance 
that.” 

“But that’s engaged—‘ Chester A. 
Bradford,’”’ she read. 

“Poor Brad! Didn’t I tell you?” 








Mary?” asked Miss Patty. 

“My dear,” said Miss-Cordelia— 
with a look that said ‘‘ What a ques- 
tion you are asking!”—‘Helen is 


* He Still Smells Nice,” Thought Mary to Herself, “and'I Think He’s Handsomer Than 
Ever, if it Wasn’t for That Dark Look Around His Eyes—and Even That Becomes Him” 
" 


asked Wally. “‘He fell downstairs a 
moment ago and broke his leg.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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Tlow | Escaped [hrough Russia 


The Kemarkable Experiences of a Young Bride With Her Baby 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


WAS married when I was seventeen, 

in London, at the Embassy Church, 

Welbeck Street, on July 18, 1916. My husband 
was a Russian naval officer attached to the Russian 
Government Committee at India House, Kinsway. 

We spent our honeymoon in London; and then, as 
Alex, my husband, was naturally set on getting back 
to Russia to his naval duties, we sailed from New- 
castle for Bergen on the night of November 4, 1916. 

The passage was exceptionally rough and subma- 
rines constantly threatened us, so I was thank- 
ful when we found ourselves at last safe in the fiords. 

The hotels at Bergen were all full. Only because my 
husband was an officer with important dispatches could the 
Russian Consulate obtain a room for us at the Norge Hotel. 
The next morning we left at eight o’clock for Christiania, 
whence we started the next evening for Stockholm, which 
we found crammed with Germans. We had difficulty in get- 
ting into the Hotel Continental, opposite the station. 

Everywhere sympathy was with the Germans. German 
flags were freely displayed in the shops and elsewhere. I 
have never seen such enormous things. They floated from 
the flagstaffs on the roofs and reached almost to the pave- 
ments below. Five days later we left for Petrograd; and on 
reaching Haparanda, where the Swedish and Russian fron- 
tiers meet, we had to submit to a most searching examination 
by the gendarmes. We were not allowed an English article of 
any kind. 

In Petrograd we put up at the Astoria Hotel, which had 
been commandeered from the Germans. Here again we 
were accommodated only because my husband was the 
bearer of important dispatches. The place was so crowded 
that I had merely a mattress on the floor of a bathroom. 


HIS amazing story will give you a vivid 
picture of Russia in Revolution. It is the 
tale of an English girl who married a Russian 
naval officer, and who, with her infant daughter, 
fled from the horrors of Red Russia. I give a 
personal guaranty of the truth of the details of 


the story. C, BERKELEY BURNAND, 
Captain, British Army Remounts. 


Alex slept on a rug under a table in the dining room. 
Sebastopol was our final destination, for Alex was to take 
up his duties there as aid-de-camp to the chief engineer of 
the Black Sea fleet. The commander-in-chief was Admiral 
Kolchak, who was worshiped by his officers and men. 


|S qe eet of the urgency and importance of the dispatches 
it was impossible for Alex to wait for the ordinary train to 
Sebastopol, and on the special train, which was for officers 
only, a woman passenger was quite out of the question. Alex 
procured a ticket for me as if I were an officer accompanying 
him, and we had to decide whether I should travel disguised 


as a naval officer or be left behind. In the end we decided on 
the disguise. The fact that my small figure and face were 
almost hidden by a uniform coat of my husband’s prevented 
my identity from being discovered. 

The long journey of more than a thousand miles was most 
tedious. The carriage was crowded, the cold intense, and at 
nearly every station hordes of dirty, angry Russian peasants 
frightened me with their threats of violence. When they 
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were told they could not travel on our 

train they broke the glass of the carriage 

windows and tried to force the doors. I was never so 
thankful as when at last we reached Sebastopol. 

Alex took a charming flat in the best part of the 

town, and I had all the pleasure and excitement of 

furnishing it. I was the only English girl in Sebas- 

topol, and people made a great fuss over me and were 

very kind. But I disliked one of Alex’s brother 

officers, Captain X , a large, fat man with a hor- 

rid smile, who was called a “lady killer.””. When my 

husband was away this officer came to our flat to 

tea, uninvited, and tried to flirt with me. Because 

I would not accept his overtures he got very angry, said some- 

thing in Prussian and, to my relief, walked out of the flat. 


E HAD not been many weeks in our new home before * 

began to notice a marked change in Alex. He was 
usually of a most cheerful disposition, but now I found him 
depressed. When I questioned him he finally admitted that 
he had grave fears for his country. He said the people 
didn’t know it yet, but it was a fact, nevertheless, that the 
czar had abdicated. 

Admiral Kolchak kept this news a secret as long as he 
could. But General Alexieff’s arrival at the Naval Club 
aroused suspicion, and it was rumored that he had been dis- 
missed from the court for pointing out to the czar the 
German influence that surrounded him. This was soon being 
discussed at every street corner, and shortly afterward the 
change of government was officially announced. Then we 
had a visit from the great Kerensky. He ordered all royal 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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coats of arms, flags, badges, and so on, to be removed; every- 
one was to wear the red rosette of the revolution. 

Discipline in the navy was abolished; officers were ordered 
to give up their swords; there were to be no more salutes to 
officers; all men were equal. Trinkets, jewelry, and other 
valuables had to be given up. Persons who had more than 
one suit of clothes or one set of anything in household goods 
were ordered to surrender them. 

Two days later Admiral Kolchak started for Petrograd, 
leaving a totally incapable deputy in his place. At this time 
food scarcity was adding considerably to our troubles, and 
my husband told me that as a naval officer loyal to his 
country he was in grave danger of being assassinated. I 
myself knew that the night before one of his brother officers 
had been shot in the back when going aboard a torpedo boat. 
To me, an English girl, these things were horrible. I had 
only read of rebellions and revolutions in books, and had 
never realized before the real terrors of a country under the 
rule of a frenzied mob. 

The murder of the naval officer seemed to give the signal 
for open rebellion. A band of fifty bluejackets, armed with 
officers’ swords and calling themselves “The Black Gang,”’ 
ran riot through the streets, vowing to murder every officer 
in Sebastopol. They arrested forty-five prominent officials, 
including the chief of police and the chief judge, took them 
outside the town and shot them all. 

In the midst of this reign of terror, on June 2, 1917, my 
baby girl was born. She came as a ray of sunshine in the 
midst of a storm. It had become plain that Alex was court- 
ing death by continuing to hold his commission. The hope- 
less position of the navy made it imperative for him to-send 
in his resignation. He held in his possession large sums of 
money with which he had been intrusted in connection with 
the naval funds, and it seemed essential that he should take 
the first opportunity of paying this into the treasury. 

Fortunately, we were warned that every officer who ap- 
peared in the street in uniform was liable to be shot at sight, 
and for the first time Alex wore civilian clothes. After he had 
delivered the money he called at the staff office to see if his 
resignation had been accepted. There a horrible sight met 
his gaze. All around the office lay the corpses of the staff, 
battered on the head with rifles to save bullets! 

During Alex’s absence the wife of an officer we knew 
rushed round to our flat in a frenzied state, saying that her 
husband had been arrested, perhaps already shot. It was 
terrible to listen to her moans and sobs. I tried as best I 
could to pacify her, but naturally the news made me feel 
fearfully anxious as to my own husband’s fate. To my in- 
tense relief Alex soon after came back. 

When he told me of the horrors he had seen, I begged him 
to go at once into hiding. At first he refused. But because 
of my intense anxiety he at last consented. 


Fok three days he lived in the coal cellar outside the flat 
with only a bottle of tea for food. He suffered terribly 
from the cold and lack of food. He had to keep absolutely 
still, because the sentries who were posted outside of 
our flat sought shelter in the very next coal cellar to 
his. He could hear them talking about him, and 
there is no doubt what his fate would have been if 
he had fallen into their hands. 

All night long the arresting and shooting of officers 
and their families went on, and every hour sailors 
with fixed bayonets would call at the flat and ask 
for news of my husband. During one of these visits 
Alex ran a terrible risk. It was too dangerous for 
him to remain in such close proximity to the sentries 
in the coal cellar; so he decided that the next time 
he heard them go off he would dash back to the flat. 

But the sailors had also gone to the flat and were 
searching every corner of it. He would have walked 
straight into their arms had he left when he meant to; 
but he was delayed, and his life saved, by the fact 
that when he tried to move he found the cold and 
his cramped position had made him so 
stiff that it was impossible to walk. 
Even when he managed to stand his 
legs remained numb, and it was a 
quarter of an hour before he left his 
hiding place. That fifteen minutes 
saved his life! 

As he crept in at the back door he 
heard the sentries leaving at the front. 
I shall always have before me the ter- 
rible picture that he presented that 
night. Black, grimed with coal dust, 
utterly exhausted and unstrung, I 
hardly recognized him. 

After he had had much needed food 
he slept soundly on a rug in the study, 
a room I rarely used; for it was impera- 
tive that the servants should not know 
of his presence in the flat. They were 
not trustworthy and were quite likely 
to give information to the leader of 
“The Black Gang.” One thing I felt 
thankful for, that, having just made a 
thorough search of the room, they were 
for a time at least satisfied that Alex 
was not in the flat. 

The next night, when the servants 
had gone to bed, we discussed the 
whole situation. If Alex was discovered 
in the flat we should both be shot—he for being a counter- 
revolutionist and I for sheltering him. So either Alex must 
at once try to escape’in some disguise and get to Moscow, and 
from there.to his country estate at Ivanof, where he would 
be comparatively safe, or he must be securely hidden within 
the walls of the flat in the hope that in a month or so the 
revolution would die out. We decided on the latter course. 


ie WAS really extraordinary how interesting and almost 
amusing we found it to devise some safe spot for Alex 
to stow ‘himself away. He was six feet, four inches in 
height, broad-shouldered, and weighed two hundred and 
thirty pounds. Noeasy man to hide! There seemed nothing 
except the chimney, or “ pitch,” as it is called in Russia—a 
round, brick structure which stands out from the walls and 
is about nine feet high. The fuel is placed below, and the 
bricks get very: hot and give out a comfortable warmth. 

To carry out this idea required the removal of a quantity 
of bricks from the top and inside. All night we worked away 





Here, Save for a Few 
Hours’ Occasional 
Respite, My Poor 
Alex Was Imprisoned 
for a Whole Month 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


as noiselessly as possible, taking the bricks, two at a time, to 
the bathroom, where I packed them in two large trunks. At 
last we had made a space big enough for my husband to 
lower himself into. It was a difficult and even painful busi- 
ness, and he bruised himself somewhat badly in the process. 

Here, save for a few hours’ occasional respite, my poor 
Alex was imprisoned for a whole month. I can see now this 
great big husband of mine hurriedly clambering back to this 
narrow cell because I had given him the alarm, which was 
always—though of course unintentionally—a falseone. Buta 
real danger soon threatened. The requisition committee de- 
cided to billet a sailor on us and it almost decided to put him 
in the room where my husband was hiding. Instead it de- 
cided to give him my bolum. and I had to sleep in the hall. 

Although this was not very considerate of them, I was 
relieved that the study had not been chosen, and I took care 
that my bed was across the study door, giving me the chance 
of talking to my husband in a code we had arranged, consist- 
ing of various phrases of baby talk which I was supposed to 



























































be addressing to my little daughter, who was generally bliss- 
fully fast asleep. 

After Alex had endured his prison for a month we saw that 
there was no hope of the revolution abating, and that sooner 
or later his hiding place would be discovered with conse- 
quences we knew only too well. There was no other course 
possible except for Alex to make his escape. Baby and I 
were to follow him as soon as he found that Ivanof was a 
secure refuge. This he was to communicate to me by a pre- 
arranged plan. 

The difficulty of obtaining a passport he cleverly over- 
came by ‘faking up” an old one and using a photograph in 
civilian clothes. ‘Then he disguised himself as a workman, 
and, to test the disguise, I left him to make himself up alone 
so that I should only see him when it was completed. It was 
perfect. I should not have known him except for his height, 
and he soon developed a pronounced stoop to hide that. 

After a heartrending parting I engaged the attention of 
the porter by giving him a drink while my husband slipped 


out at the back door. He reached the station and crawled 
onto a train, traveling in a cattle truck. Before starting he 
had some very anxious moments, while he was subjected to 
close scrutiny and many questions. His unshaved, coal- 
begrimed face and dirty, ragged clothes dispelled any idea of 
his ever having been a distinguished officer. ,So he safely 
evaded the members of the murderous ‘‘ Black Gang.” 

It was well that he had gone, for that night some of the 
leaders of the ‘‘Gang”’ came to the flat and again made a 
thorough search of the rooms. They discovered the chimney 
minus several bricks; and although I think they believed me 
when I told them it was in that state because the workmen 
had begun to repair it and left the job unfinished, I was 
terrified lest they should find the bricks, which were stowed 
away in the trunks in the bathroom. 


WEEN I first parted from my husband I had no particu- 
lar fear at being left alone. I never doubted that we 
should be reunited, and that I should safely get away from 
the dangers which surrounded me. There was a great secur- 
ity in my little daughter, Sonia. That even the irresponsible, 
half-civilized revolutionist would stay his hand at the sight 
of a sleeping infant in her mother’s arms was my firm belief. 

But it was weary waiting for news of Alex. We had ar- 
ranged a plan of correspondence which would avert suspicion. 
If he arrived safely at his destination he was to write to me 
the following letter, as if he were my brother: 


My Dear Sister: As I hear you are returning to your estate, I have 
ordered the servants to warm the rooms and prepare for you. I am 
sorry to tell you that we have no bread here, so bring plenty of rusks, 
but do not attempt to bring any flour, as it will be taken from you. 

Your loving brother, SASHA. 


One morning this long-wished-for letter arrived. A great 
deal of it was really a code, and conveyed to me that Alex 
was safe and well and that I was to get away as soon as 

ossible, as the journey, although trying, would be safe if I 
lowed carefully the plan we had discussed. My mind was 
much relieved to know he was safe, but I suppose it 
was the reaction which caused my nerves to give 
way for the first time. I began to worry about Sonia. 
How was I, a mother not yet out of my teens, living 
in the midst of a people who had thrown law and 
order to the winds, to protect my child? 

Late one night I heard an uproar in the street 
and saw crowds of sailors swarming in front of the 
flat. What did they want? Did they still think my 
husband was in the flat? Or was it me they in- 
tended toarrest? A few weeks ago I could have faced 
these men calmly, as I had done often before, but 
now I felt unequal to the task. Peeping through the 
curtain, the sight of this murderous mob sickened 
me, and I left the window to attend to my baby who 
was restless and fretful. 

Before I could reach the cot a banging on the 
front door broke the glass panels and fairly shook 
the flat, and angry curses and yells of ‘‘Open the 
door!”’ fell on my frightened ears. 

In a dazed kind of way I opened it. 
In fell half a dozen drunken soldiers and 
sailors, nearly knocking me over. 

“Are there any officers in the house?”’ 
they muttered. 

I told them there were none. 

‘“‘Liar!”’ shouted one of the brutes. 
‘“We know there is one, your husband; 
and if you don’t tell us where he is hid- 
ing you and the brat will never see him 
again!” 


I WAS just going to tell them they 
could search the flat, if they liked, 
when eight or nine of them with drawn 
swords—those of officers—shoved past 
me and started ransacking the rooms. 
They were furious at finding my hus- 
band gone and at not getting the jew- 
els which one of them, who had been 
boatman to my husband, declared he 
knew were in the house. 

So they were—those that Alex had 
not taken with him—but I had care- 
fully hidden them in the mattress upon 
which little Sonia was now sleeping. 

“We want your jewels!” 

“T had to sell them long ago to buy 
food,” I answered—a venial lie which 
I have ever since been thankful I told, 
because diamond rings and necklaces, 
Alex’s wedding presents to me, were 
among the jewelry which the sanctity 
of my baby’s cot saved from the fiends’ 
clutches. 

Foiled in this direction, they then 
suggested I must have money in the 
house—my husband’s pay which I had 
drawn for every month. But I told 
them what was quite true, that I had 
not received any of his pay for months. 

“Well, go round first thing to- 
morrow for it, and we’ll come and see 
you again. We must have money. You 
understand?” 

I did. Everything was at famine prices, as may be gath- 
ered when I say that even for a tiny pair of leather shoes 
I had to pay two hundred and twenty dollars! 

That night I scarcely slept at all, and the next morning 
I went to the treasury and asked for the pay. But, as I 
expected, I got no money, only insults; and because I an- 
swered sharply one of the men who had made a beastly 
remark to me, I was ordered to get on board a steam pinnace 
and be taken by the sailors to the Arrest House. 

In vain I begged them, for my child’s sake, to let me 
return. I was only roughly handled and pushed into the 
pinnace. 

Judge of my horror when, having reached the Arrest 
House, I found myself brought into a kind of court where sat 
to try my case the large, repulsive figure of Captain X: . 

He told the men to leave the court and then, fastening his 
horrid eyes on me, he said: “‘So, madam, you have come to 
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: Holding Back the Marines « # # 


They Would Go to Germany and Bag the German Army 
By Jonas Platt, Captain, United States Marines 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
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one. with his baby-blue cover- 
let dragging behind him where 
it had caught on a belt hook, 
galloped past, dragging out 
their bayonets as they dived 
into the woods. And before 
I could go another ten feet, 
the most innocent-appearing 
Marine I ever saw stood in 
front of me and saluted. 

“Sir,” he bubbled, “I beg 
to report, sir, that a burst of 
shrapnel just hit over there in 
the woods, sir, and killed a 
cow, sir. It was misfortunate, 
sir, but the mess sergeants are 
skinning him now, sir; and 
they say they can cook him in 
the cellar of that joint over 
there, sir. I have been sent to 
ask would the lieutenant like 
some cow stew, sir?”’ 


BY, THAT time, the first of 
the mess sergeants was 
cco us with a hunk of cow, 

ound for the cellar of the 


There I Found a Marine Smoking a Cigarette and Gazing Balefully at Three Germans He Had Tied With a Rope to a Tree chateau. It was no time for 





ACK in the early days of the war, I remem- 
ber a hard-boiled old instructor who lec- 
tured us at the “‘shave-tail” school on 
leadership. ‘‘Everything depends on you,” 
he would say. ‘‘ You are the leaders. You're 
the ones who will lead the men on to 
victory Ai 
But there is no use in going on with the 
rest of the speech. It took only one battle 
: to convince me that there was something 
wrong with that viewpoint. It wasn’t a matter of lead- 
ing men. It was a case of holding 'em back! For years 
these Marines had been fighting: first silencing the elusive 
“spick”’ bandit in Santo Domingo; then teaching the Cuban 
sugar revolutionist the error of his ways; again ‘“‘ mopping 
up” in Vera Cruz or scrapping wherever else the occasion 
demanded. Then they were sent to France—to wait, wait, 
wait for nearly a solid year. 
But when the opportunity came, it arrived in a way to 
delight the heart of the hardest-boiled “‘gyrene.’’ For every- 
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- thing had gone wrong in those first days of June, 1918, to be 


straightened out in any old way possible, just so it was 
straightened and the boche held from a closer approach to 
Paris. There were few maps and most of them were wrong. 

A French colonel came up and advised retreat. 

“Don't know how,’’ replied the Marine colonel. ‘My 
men are only trained to go one way. And that’s where we’re 
going.” 

All that was really known was that the boche was in one 
direction, Paris in another, and we in between. If we stayed 
where we were the boche would bring up all his guns, blast 
the daylights out of us and wabble gayly on. If we at- 
tacked—well, it might be different! 


S°: ON June 5, 1918, as a nice, new first lieutenant, I re- 
ported to Captain George Hamilton of the 49th Company, 
5th Marines. Captain Hamilton’s company had holes in it 
that must be corked before it could go over the top the next 
morning, and I was to be one of the corks. 

We were then in support, near an old, half-demolished 
chateau in the vicinity of La Voie-du-Chatel. I'll never 
forget the first sight of my command. Here and there the 
men lay on the ground, with their muddy feet sticking out 
from beneath salmon-pink coverlets, baby-blue satin quilts, 
even lace curtains that they had taken from the ruined 
chateau. In one spot three of them, like innocent little 
cherubs, their tin hats slanted over their eyes, rested on an 
uncovered pair of box springs with a bolster shared between 
them. The hour for going over had been set for daylight, 
3:45 o’clock in the morning, and it was not yet dusk. 

The boches were dropping plenty of iron things around us 
and sending over just enough whiz-bangs to make things 
uncomfortable. 

All of which would result invariably in some Marine rais- 
ing himself pettishly from his incongruous bed, staring 
vaguely in the direction of Germany, and exclaiming: “Aw, 
say, ee pipe down! Cut it out! Can’t you let a fellow 
sleep?”’ 

Whereupon, he would flop to the ground again, jerk the 
silken covers up about his neck, wiggle his dogs—a Marine 








The Author of This Story 


APTAIN JONAS PLATT, who gives this 
graphic picture of his company of Marines, lay 
between life and death for five months after this battle. 
He was officially reported dead. Instead, he now wears 
the Distinguished Service Cross for his bravery and 
tenacity in the Marine fight in the Chateau-Thierry 
sector, when the boche was stopped in June, 1918. 
Here is the official citation : 


Jonas Platt, 49th Company, 5th Marines, displayed 
splendid example of leadership. He joined the 49th Com- 
pany on June 5. From the instant of joining he showed 
wonderful organization powers and was an inspiration to 
his men. During the advance on Hill 142, morning of 
June 6, he and several squads passed the objective several 
hundred yards. They were here subject to heavy machine- 
gun fire from both flanks. He organized an attack on one 
flank and gradually retired with his men to the company 
in the first line position. During the counterattack he 
brought his group to the assistance of another platoon, took 
charge of both platoons and drove back the enemy who were 
armed with machine guns. During the action he was badly 
wounded in the leg, but refused to return until his men had 
been properly disposed and dug in. His coolness and 


bravery were remarkable. Even after being wounded he 


refused assistance, and dragged himself about, giv- 
ing his orders. 


Here is the man himself: 

































never calls a foot anything but a dog—and resume 
his snoring. They were tired and they were sleepy. 
Also hungry. ’ 

Over in the woods somewhere I heard a cow, 
that had wandered into the range of fire, bawling. 
And almost immediately I noticed that where 
there had been lumps of humanity under various 
silken coverlets, there was now only nothingness. 
Instinctively I felt that something was about to 
happen to the regulation which provided that 
accidental death from shrapnel or shell fire must 
be the only means of procuring animal food. I was 
hungry. The boys were hungry, fearfully hungry. 
But there were the regulations! 

I started forward. Then I stopped. 

“‘Pang-g-g!’’ came from the woods. 

“Mua-a-w-w-w-w-w!” 

“Pang—pang!” 

“ M-u-a-w-w-w-w-w-w |!” 

Silence for just a second. Then, before I had 
moved ten feet, four wild-eyed mess sergeants, 





investigations. Had I seen 
the shot fired? I had not. It, 
might have been shrapnel. 
Moreover, some of these men 
would be dead to-morrow. 

I grinned and nodded, and the blandlike, innocent Marine 
hurried away to assist at the barbecue. 

I never realized that cow could cook so rapidly. Some- 
where in that chateau the mess sergeants found potatoes and 
flour and other truck, and in practically no time at all the 
odor of stew was floating about in the gloaming. Marines 
were coming to life everywhere. Mess kits that had not been 
really used in days were beginning to clatter, and the men 
gathered in groups, their eyes bulging, and a longing expres- 
sion on their faces that would have melted the heart of the 
Hindenburg statue. 

And just then a shell plopped right into the chateau! 

It knocked Marines, stones, furniture, everything, about. 
It half buried one sergeant and sent another through a 
window. 

But in five minutes they were all back on the job, and the 
pot boiled on. 

A French machine-gun crew passed us, going to the front 
line. 

“‘ Bon chance,” they called. 

‘“‘Same t’ you and many of ’em,” yelled the Marines after 
them. “And say, frogs, old chaps, you hold that line till we 
stow away this chow, will yer?”’ 

“Ah, oui, M’steurs. Déjeuner, n'c’est pas?” 

“Surest thing you know. You said a 
mouthful!” 

All of which formed wonderful repartee, 
seeing that neither understood the other. 


ak stew bubbled. ‘“Seaweed’’ Ball, 
first lieutenant of the 63d Company, 
came roaming by, going up to his command 
from headquarters. ; 

One sniff and he made a dive for two 
large pails lying near by. ‘‘Is she done?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Yan 

“Then gimme!” 

He filled the buckets and started forth, 
just as the French, up ahead, began letting 
go with that machine gun. In reply the 
boche began sending over everything he 
had—whiz-bangs, “‘sea bags,’”’ high explo- 
sives, G. I. cans, and what not. 

“Seaweed ”’ took one look and squinted 
aneye. “It’s going to bea good trick if I 
do it,” he announced, and started off 
through the barrage to his boys ahead, 
balancing his pails of cow stew like a per- 
former on a tight rope as he dodged the 
shells. “Be careful!” I shouted after him. 

In the dim light I saw him look over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ You said it,” said he. 

Two hours later, a dispatch rider, with 
the imud gear shot off his motorcycle, 
roared up to me, jumped off, saluted and 
handed me a message. It read: 


Never spilled a drop. Batt. 
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Each man had made himself‘his brother’s keeper. 


CMe Walter DOULLIC Wadd dil UlLy LidU, Gail lL Wad Poe tee eee ee eee 


he bottle reached the fortieth man there was more left for him than any of the others had had 


Forty men cut off from their supplies were perishing Of thirst 


for all. When t 
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XIII 


== |ONFOUND you—pay some attention to 
B)} || me, will you? Do you get what I’m saying? 
Keel Everything’s in train. I’ve only to take 

| my physical examination—papers came 

s4|| this morning, by the way—and get my 

passports, and I’m off. For the love of 
heaven, what’s the matter with you, Max 
Buller? Sitting there looking like a mol- 
lusc, like a barnacle glued to a rock—and 
me having transports all over the place! 
Don’t you know a magnificently happy man when you see 
one, and can’t you ’ Red’s manner suddenly changed 
as Dr. Maxwell Buller looked up at him with an expression 
of mingled pain and protest. Red’s voice softened; his 
smiling lips grewsober. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Max, old man,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’re in trouble, and I’m a blind ass—as usual. 
What’s the matter? The Throckmorton case gone wrong 
after all? Come—out with it!” 

Buller got up. He was Burns’ best friend in the profes- 
sion—not a brilliant member of the healing fraternity, but a 
steady-going, conscientious, doggedly energetic practitioner 
on whose sturdy friendship through all the thick and thin of 
the regular grind Burns was accustomed to rely. On this 
particular morning, Red, bursting with the latest develop- 
ments in the arrangements he was pushing through in order 
to be able to get away and join Dr. John Leaver at an Amer- 
ican hospital in France, had rushed into Buller’s office con- 
siderably before office hours. He had shouted his plans into 
the other’s ears, so to speak, though technically he had not 
raised his voice much above its customary low professional 
pitch. And here was his trusty comrade in arms glowering 
gloomily back at him. What in the name of time was the 
matter with the man? 




















‘ ey NO idea,” said Buller at last, and hesitating strangely, 
“the thing had gone so far. I knew you thought of 


” 





going, but 

“But what? Haven’t I been talking going for the last 
year anda half? And didn’t I call you up the other day when 
| got Jack Leaver’s cable and tell you I meant to put it 
through posthaste? Didn’t I——” 

“Yes; you’ve told me all about it. You'll remember that 
I’ve said a good deal about the need for you right here, and 

ny hope that you’d delay going awhile yet. I think I 
said i 

“‘T don’t know what you said,’”’ Red broke in impatiently; 
‘I was much too busy talking myself te notice what any 
idiot might be saying on lines like those. Good Lord, man! 
You knew I'd go, the minute I got the chance. Why, I’m 
needed over there about sixteen thousand times more than I 
am here 

Buller shook his head, his unhappy eyes on the worn rug 
of his office floor. The shake of that head inflamed Red into 
wild speech, his fist clenched and brought down on Buller’s 
desk till bottles jumped and papers flew off into space. 
Then, suddenly, he brought himself up short. “All right,’’ 
ne growled. ‘I’ve blown off. Now, explain yourself, if you 
can—which I very much doubt. But I canat least give you 
the chance.” 

Buller cleared his throat. He ran his hand through the 
rapidly graying locks above’ his anxious brow, sat down at 
his desk again—as though it might be a little easier to say 
what he had to say in this customary seat of the judge deliv- 
ering sentence—and looked unwillingly up at his friend. 

Red had moved up and closed in on him as he sat down, 
towering over the desk like a bullying prisoner. ‘Get it 
over,” he commanded briefly. 

“T’ll try to, Red; but—it’s hard to know how to begin. 
You—suppose you let me go over you, will you?—as a 
sort. of preliminary to the examination the vernment 
surgeons will give you.” 

“What for? Do you think I can’t pass? Is that what’s 
bothering you?” A relieved laugh came with the words. 
‘““Me?” He smote his broad chest with all the confidence in 
the world, and Buller winced at the gesture. ‘Why, I’m 
strong as an ox.” 

Buller opened a drawer and took out a stethoscope. 
“Well, you won’t mind ” he said apologetically, and 
came around the desk as a man might do who had to put a 
pistol to the head of a beloved dog and was dreading the 
sound of the shot. 











ed and Black 


A Romance Wherein Reo Pepper 
Burns Comes Back and Has 
a Distinctly New Experience 


“All right; but it’s about the foolest thing I ever knew 
you to put up to me.”” Red pulled off his coat, stripped rap- 
idly to the waist, and presented himself for the inquisition. 

Two minutes of absolute silence succeeded, during which 
Buller swallowed twice, as if he were trying to get rid of his 
own palate. Then he stood up with his hand on Red’s 
shoulder. 

“T’m—awfully sorry, lad,”” he said—and looked it, in a 
fashion the other could not doubt. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you remember that little trouble you had two years 


ago?” $ 
“The infection?” § at 
“Yes. It’s left its mark.” te” » Werk, 


“What do you mean!” 

“You're all right for good solid hard work—here. But— 
you aren’t quite in condition to meet the—requirements of 
the Service. You—you couldn’t get by, Red.” 


ULLER turned away, his chunky, square-fingered hand 
slightly unsteady as he put away the little telltale appa- 

ratus which had registered the hardest fact with which he 
had ever had to confront a patient—and a friend. There was 
a full minute’s silence behind him, while he deliberately kept 
his back turned, unwilling to witness the first coming to grips 
with the totally unsuspected revelation. Then 

“Do you mean to say my heart isn’t all right?” came ina 
queer, indignant tone which Buller knew meant only one 
thing: that Red minded nothing at all about his physical 
condition except as it was bound to affect the course upon 
which he had set out. 

‘“* Not—exactly.” 

“Oh, quit treating me like a scared patient. I know you 
think you heard a 

“I did hear it, Red; there’s no possible doubt. It’s un- 
questionably the result of the infection of two years ago. 
Weall knewitthen. I knewI’dfinditnow. That’s why - 

“TI see. That’s why you’ve been advising me not to go. 
My place was here—knitting!”’ 

Buller was silent. His broad, kind face worked a little as 
the big figure crossed the room to the window. He could look 
up now; Red’s back was toward him. 
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Then at Last He Spoke, in a Whisper: “It 
Isn’t ‘Little for Me to Give.’ It’s — All I Have” 


““Doesn’t the amount of work I stand up under, every 
earthly day and night, show that in spite of your blamed old 
dissection I could do a good job over there before I cash in— 
which, of course, may be indefinitely postponed? Nobody 
knows better than you that a fellow can go on working like a 
fiend for years with the rottenest sort of heart, and never 
even suspect himself that there’s a thing wrong ‘ig 

“T know.” Buller’s voice was gentle as a woman’s. ‘ But 
first you’ve got to pass the stiffest sort of Government tests, 
Red—and ——” 

“And I can't, eh?” 





T WAS done— Max Buller’s job. He didn’t have to answer 
that last question, which was no question, as he well knew. 
There was finality in Red’s own voice; he had accepted the 
fact. He knew too well the uselessness of doubting Buller’s 
judgment; the other man was too well qualified professionally 
for that. Red knew, also, as well as if he had been told in 
plain language, precisely what his own condition must be. 
Out of the race he was; that was all there was to it. Still fit 
to carry heavy burdens, capable of sustaining the old routine 
under the old terms, but unfit to take his place among the 
new runners on the new track, where the prize was to be 
greater than any he had ever won. And his splendid body, at 
that very minute seemingly as perfect as it had ever been; 
every function, as far as he himself could be aware, in the 
smoothest running order! He could not even be more than 
usually conscious of the beat of his own heart, so apparently 
undisturbed it was by this intolerable news; while his spirit, 
—- spirit, was giving him the hardest tussle of 
is life! 

Buller was wrong; he must be wrong! He was “hearing 
things” that didn’t exist. Red wheeled about, the incon- 
sistent accusation on his lips. It died at sight of his friend. 
Buller was slouched down in his swivel chair, his chin on his 
breast, his head propped on his hand. Oh, yes; the old boy 
knew; he couldn’t be fooled on a diagnosis like that. Red 
turned back to the window. It was all over; there was no 
possible appeal... . 

He went away almost immediately and quite silently. 
There had been no torrent of speech since the blow actually 
went home. The red-headed surgeon with Celtic blood in 
his veins could be quiet enough when there was no use saying 
anything, as there certainly wasn’t now. 


i days later Robert Black, hurrying down the street, 
traveling bag in hand, passed the office of Redfield 
Pepper Burns just as the doctor’s car drew up at the curb. 
Black turned, halted, and came up to the car. Red was 
sitting still in it, waiting for him, the unstopped motor throb- 
bing quietly. Black hadn’t seen him for several days, but the 
last he knew Red had been deep in his preparation for an 
early departure. It was on Black’s lips to say, “‘How’s 
everything coming on?’’—knowing that no other subject 
had any interest for Red compared with that. But Red 
spoke first. 

“You've -got to know sooner or later,” he said in his 
gruffest tone, “‘so you might as well know now. I’m not 
going over. That’s all. Can’t stop to talk avout it.’”’ And he 
set hand to gear shift, and with a nod was off again, leaving 
Black standing looking after him, feeling as if something had 
hit him between the eyes. 

Black was on his way to the station, to take a train for a 
distant city, where was to be held a reiinion of his seminary 
class in the old halls of their training. He had been looking 
forward to it for weeks, in expectation of meeting certain 
classmates whom he had not seen for six years, and some of 
whom he might never meet again. There was nothing to do 
but go, of course, though by now he was longing intensely to 
follow up Red, by some means, and find out what was the 
matter. He hadn't liked the look in those hazel eyes, usually 
so full of spirit and purpose; the more he thought about it 
the surer he grew that Red was at some crisis’in his life, and 
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that he needed something he hadn’t got to help 
him face it. Of course he must be horribly 
disappointed not to be going across, oh, des- 
perately disappointed! But there was more 
than that in the situation to make him look 
like that; Black was sure of it. 

His feet continued to move toward the station. He had 
his ticket and a sleeper reservation; it was fifteen hours’ 
journey back to the old, ivy-covered halls which had grown 
dearer in his memory with each succeeding year of his 
absence from them. He was thinking that he couldn’t dis- 
appoint Evans, his best friend, or Desboro, his old college 
chum, who was going to China on the next ship that sailed; 
such appointments were sacred; the men would never quite 
forgive him if he threw them over. But this he could do: he 
could go on for the dinner, which was to take place the fol- 
lowing evening, and then catch a late train back, cutting the 
rest of the program, and reaching home again after only 
forty-eight hours’ interval; he had expected to be absent at 
least five days. No, he couldn’t either. Desboro was on for 
an address that second evening, which he had expressed par- 
ticular hope that Black would remain for. Desboro was a 
sensitive chap—and he was goingtoChina. Well—what 

His train had been called; ‘those determined feet of his 
took him toward it, though his mind was now slowing them 
perceptibly. And then, suddenly, his will took charge of the 
matter; his will and his—love. He loved Red Pepper Burns; 
he knew it now, if he had not fully known it before; loved 
him even better than he did Desboro, or Evans, or any of 
the rest of them, for whom he had cared so much in the old 
days. And Red was in trouble. Black turned about face 
with determination, his decision made. He 
went back to the ticket window, suc- 
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come back laughing this time, though I—I can’t help wish- 
ing—he’d taken me with him.” 

“TI wish he had.”’ Black thought he had never seen a 
woman take a thing like this with so much sense and cour- 
age. “But,” he went on quickly, “I don’t think it will be 
difficult to find him, because there’s a way. And I’m going 
now to try it. Don’t be worried. I havea strong feeling that 
your husband is coming out of this a bigger man even than 
when it hit him; he’s that sort of man.”” He hesitated an 
instant, and then went on: 

“And he won’t do anything God doesn’t mean him to do, 
because he isn’t that sort of man. He’s not afraid of death; 
but he isn’t afraid of life either. Good-by; it’s going to be 
all right.” 

They smiled at each other, heartened, both, by the 
thought of action. Black got away at once. It was by now 
well after six o’clock. He had had no dinner, but it didn’t 
occur to him to look out for food before he started on the 
long walk he meant to take. For somehow, he was suddenly 
quite sure he knew where togo. . . . 


HE HAD guessed right. Was it a guess? As he had walked 
at his best speed out of the town and over the highway 
toward the road upon which Red had taken him that winter 
night, months ago, he had been saying over and over: 
“Don’t let me be wrong, Lord. You know I’ve got to find 
him!’’ He was remembering something Red had said when 
he first led him up the trail and out upon the rocky little 
plateau: ‘‘This is a spot I’ve never brought anybody to— 
not even my wife, as it happens—and probably wouldn’t 
be bringing you if we had time to go farther. I come here 
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easily followed. As he reached the top he 
came in sight of Red through the trees, and 
stopped short, not so much to gain his breath 
as because the sight of the man he had come to 
find made his heart turn over in sympathy, and 
for that instant he couldn’t go on. 

Yet Red was in no dramatic attitude of despair. To the 
casual eye he would have looked as normal as man could 
look. He sat upon a log, one of two facing each other, with a 
pile of blackened sticks and ashes between, reminiscent of 
past camp fires. There had been no fire there recently; no 
spark lingered to tell the tale of warmth and light and com- 
radeship that may be found in a fire. And what Red was 
doing was merely whittling a stick. Surely, no tragedy was 
here, or fear of one. . . . The thing that told the tale, 
though, unmistakably, to Black’s sharpened eyes, was this: 
the ground was littered deep, all about Red’s feet, with the 
fresh whittlings of many sticks. “Chips” indeed! Chips 
out of his very life, Black knew they were; hewed away ruth- 
lessly, with no regard as to what was left behind in the cut- 
ting or what was made thereof. 

He could not stand and look on unobserved of course. So 
he came on, striding ahead; and when Red at last looked up 
it was to see Black advancing confidently, as a friend comes 
to joina friend. Red stared across the space; his eyes looked 
dazed and a little bloodshot. “I’ve come,’’ said Black 
simply, ‘because, Red, I thought you needed me. Maybe 
you don’t want me, but I think you need me, and I’m hoping 
you won’t send me away. I don’t think I’ll go if you do.” 

Red’s odd, almost unseeing gaze returned to the stick in 
his hand. He cut away two or three more big chunks from 
it, leaving it an unsightly remnant; then 
flung it away, to join the other jagged 





ceeded in getting his money returned, and 





rapidly retraced his steps to the Manse. 

It was only as he let himself in that he 
remembered that his little vacation was 
Mrs. Hodder’s vacation as well, and that 
at his insistence she had left the house 
that morning in advance of himself. He 
grinned rather ruefully at this thought; 
so it was to be burned toast and tinned 
beans again instead of banquet food! 


EN minutes later he wasin Red’s home, 
standing, hat in hand, before Mrs. 
Burns, who had come to him without delay. 
“T saw your husband just a minute this 
morning, and he told me it was all off with 
his going to France. Something in his 
looks made me a little anxious. I thought 
you wouldn’t mind my coming to you. If 
you don’t want to tell me anything more, 
Mrs. Burns—that’sall right. But I wanted 
you to know that if anything has hap- 
pened to make him—or you—unhappy, 
. care very much. And I wish I could 
elp.”’ 

Ellen Burns looked up into his face and 
saw there all that one could wish to see in 
a friend’s face when one is in trouble. She 
answered as frankly as he had spoken. 
“I’m going to tell you, Mr. Black,” she 
said. “I am anxious about Red, too, be- 
cause he doesn’t seem at all himself since 
this happened. Two days ago his good 
friend, Doctor Buller, told him there was 
no chance of his passing the physical tests 
necessary for getting across, on account 
of trouble with his heart—which he hadn’t 
even suspected. He was very ill with blood 
poisoning two years ago. The disappoint- 
ment has been even greater than I could 
have imagined it would be. Of course I 
am disappointed too; I meant to follow 
him soon, when we could arrange it. And 
it goes without saying that the reason 
which keeps him is—a good deal of a blow 
to me.” 

““Yes—of course.” 

She was speaking very quietly, and with 
entire control of voice and manner, and 
the sympathetic understanding in his tone 
did not undermine her, because there was 
no weakness in it. ‘‘ But we have accepted 











remnants upon the ground. “Yes,” he 
said in a hoarse voice quite unlike his own, 
“T guess maybe I do.’ 


LACK’S heart leaped. He had not ex- 
pected a reception like this. To be 
kicked out, metaphorically, or to be un- 
graciously permitted to remain—that was 
the best he could have hoped for. He sat 
down upon the other log, took off his hat 
and ran his hand through the locks on his 
moist brow; he was both warm and tired, 
but he was not conscious of either fact. 
All he knew or cared for was that he had 
found his man, and had his chance at last! 
And now that he had it—the chance he 
had so long wanted, to make this man he 
loved his friend forever—he was not 
thinking of that part of his wish at all. He 
had got beyond that; all he wanted was to 
see him through his trouble, though it 
might make him less his friend than ever. 
The two sat in silence for a minute. 
Then Red spoke. With an odd twist of 
the mouth he pointed to an ax lying at the 
foot of a tree, not far away. Above it, in 
the trunk, showed a great fresh gash, the 
beginning of a skilled woodsman’s work 
upon a tree which he means to fell. 

“I began to chop down that tree,’’ he 
said in the same queer, hoarse voice. 
“That’s what I’ve always done when the 
pressure got too high. Then—I remem- 
bered. If I chopped it down I might— 
end things. There’s no telling. Buller 
says my machinery’s got past the chopping 
point; it’s time to take to whittling. So— 
I’m whittling, as you see.” 

“T see,” said Black. He spoke cheer- 
fully; there was no pity in his voice. In 
his eyes—but Red was not looking at those. 

“That’s why,” went on Red after a 
minute, ‘‘I’m not going to France. They 
don’t need whittlers over there.” 

“Do you think you’re a whittler?”’ 

‘What else?’”’ 

“You don’t look much like one to me.” 

“Don’t say that to me!’’ challenged 
Red with a touch of the old fire. ‘‘There’s 
no cure for my hurt in the thought that 
I can keep on working—over here—until 














it; there’s nothing else to do. Doctor 
Buller says it doesn’t mean that Red can’t 
go on working as hard as ever for a long 
time—here. But that doesn’t help him 
any just yet. He has been in—a mood— 
so dark, ever since he knew, that even I can’t seem to lighten 
it. And just before you came I found—this. It does make 
me anxious, Mr. Black, because I don’t quite know iy 
She put her hand into a fold of her dress and brought out a 





leaf from the daily memorandum pad with a large-sized date © 


at the top, which was accustomed to lie on Red’s desk. He 
was in the habit of leaving upon it, each time he went out, 
a list of calls, or a statement regarding his whereabouts, that 
his office nurse or his wife might have no difficulty in finding 
him in case.of need. In the present instance the page was well 
covered with the morning and afternoon lists of his regular 
rounds, including an early morning operation at the hospital. 
But the latest entry was of a different character. At the very 
bottom of the sheet, in the only space left, was scrawled the 
usual preliminary phrase, followed by a long and heavy dash, 
so that the effect of the whole was inevitably suggestive of a 
reckless mood: “‘Gone to ——” 


LACK studied this for some seconds before he lifted his 
eyes. “It may mean nothing at all,”’ he said, “except the 
reflection of his unhappiness. I can’t think it could mean 
anything else. Just the same, I think I’d like to find him for 
you, and I will. I’m sure I can, even though you don’t know 
where he has gone. Can you guess where it might be?” 
“He had the car,” she said, “‘and he’s very apt, when 
things have gone wrong, to get off outdoors somewhere 
alone, though he’s quite as likely to work off his trouble by 
driving at a furious pace over miles and miles of road. I’ve 
known him to jump out of the car and dash off into the woods, 
in some place I’ve never seen before, and come back all out 
of breath and laughing, and say he’d left it all behind. I 
think, perhaps, that’s what he’s doing now. I hope he'll 


* Do You Think, Bob Black, You Dare Tackle a Case Like Mine? Do You 
Imagine There’s Anything in That Book There That— Fits My Case?” 


sometimes to thrash things out or get rid of my ugly temper. 
The place is littered with my chips.” 

He recalled answering, “‘All right, doctor. I won’t be look- 
ing for the chips.” 

Where, now, would Red be so likely to go, if he had some- 
thing still to ‘thrash out,” after the two days of storm 
following the shock of Doctor Buller’s revelation? 


T THE bottom of the hill, well hidden in a thicket of trees, 
Black came upon the car, and suddenly slowed his pace. 
He was close upon Red then and about to thrust himself in 
where he was pretty sure not to be wanted—at first. He 
meant to make himself wanted, if he knew how. Did he 
know how? Ah, that was where he must have help. It might 
be going to take more than human wisdom thus to try to 
deal with the sore heart, the baffled spirit, of the man who 
couldn’t have his own way at what doubtless seemed to him 
the greatest moment of his life. 

Black stopped short, close toa great oak, and put up hisarm 
against it, and hid his face in his arm, and asked God might- 
ily that in this hour He would use His servant’s personality 
as He would use.a tool in His workshop, and show him how 
to come as close and touch as gently—and withal as heal- 
ingly—as it might be possible for human personality to do 
when backed and reénforced by the Divine. A pretty big 
request? Yes, but the need was big. And Black didn’t put it 
in any such exalted phrasing; remember that. What he said 
was just this: ‘‘ Please let me help. I must help, for he needs 
me—and I don’t know how. But You do, and You can 
show me.” 

Then after a minute he went on, springing up the trail, 
which was plain enough now in the fading daylight to be 


the porg oy! breaks down entirely, which 
may not be for a good while yet. I want 
what I want, and I can’t have it. What I 
can have’s no good compared with that. 
It may look good to you; it doesn’t to me. 
That’s all there is of it.” 

“You don’t look like a whittler to me,”’ Black repeated 
sturdily. “You look like a tree chopper. I can’t—and 
I won’t—think of you any.other-way. . . I wish you’d 
put up that knife!” 

Red stared at him. “Make you nervous?” he questioned. 

“Tt makes you nervous. Put it up. Play with the ax, if 
you like; that’s more in character.” 

The two looked each other in the eye for a minute. The 
clear gaze of Black met the bloodshot one of Red. 

“Here—I’ll get it for you,” offered Black, and got up and 
went over and picked up the ax, its blade shining, its edge 
keen as one of Red’s instruments. Black ran his fingers 
cautiously along it. ‘I suppose no surgeon ever owned a 
dull ax,” he commented as he brought it to Red. ‘This 
would cut a hair, I think. Take it—and put up the knife, to 
please me, will you?”’ 


“ANYTHING tooblige.”” Grimly Red accepted the ax, closed 
the knife and dropped it into his pocket. ‘ Anything 
else? Going to preach to me now, with the ax for a text?” 
“T think so. I’m _ you’re ready. But the ax won’t do 
for a text, nor even for an illustration. I’ve got that here.” 
He put his hand to his pocket and drew out a little, worn, 
leather-bound Book, over which he looked with a keen, 
fearless gaze at Red. ‘See here,” he said. ‘‘I could use a 
lot of attempted psychology leading up to this little Book, 
and you'd recognize all the way that that was what I was 
Going. What’s the use? When you go to see a patient, and 
you know by the look of him and the few things he tells you 
what’s the matter, you don’t lead up by degrees to giving 
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“I reckon this wholesome delight 
The happiest bargain in sight 

It adds to my treasure both profit and pleasure 
And makes me ambitious and bright.” 
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Food for Reflection 


Think what you gain and what you save by 
a using Campbell’s Tomato Soup. ~~ 
af You get fresher tomatoes than if you bought them 
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ast use on your table. And all the delicious tonic quality and flavor 
ute are hermetically sealed in—for your enjoyment. 
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mem Saves you the work of marketing, preparing and cooking. You 


pp have no cost for added materials, no waste, no cooking-cost—a 


re considerable expense as you know. 
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bial | expert chefs and blenders, and our improved labor-saving equipment. 
, You save the expense of repeated haulings and handlings. 
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Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
| The Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable ‘ 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Ox Tail 
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Clam Bouillon Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Eyes are attracted by moving 
objects. Eyes follow each mo- 
tion your hands make. People 
are appraising you—apprais- 
ing you by the appearance of 
your nails. Be sure they are 
well groomed 













HENEVER you embroider or 

drink a cup of tea, whenever 

you sign your name, every- 
body notices your nails. You can not 
get through a single hour without being 
judged by their appearance. 


Look at them! Are they discolored? 
Is the cuticle over-grown, cracked or 
uneven? If so, you do not understand 
the proper care of your nails. 


No matter how hard you use your 
hands you need never be ashamed of 
your nails. A few minutes’ care each 
week will keep them exquisite. 


Busy women the country over are 
keeping their hands always well groomed 
by giving them just a few minutes’ care 
by the Cutex method once or twice 
a week. 


Remember that the most important 
part of a manicure is the care of the 
cuticle. Never cut it. Specialists agree 
that cutting is responsible for a great 
deal of the ragged, ugly cuticle one sees. 


Remove the surplus cuticle safely, 
gently with Cutex, the liquid cuticle 


remover. 


Get your Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White 
and Polish at your favorite drug or depart- 
ment store for 35 cents each. Cutex Cuticle 
Remover comes also in 65-cent bottles 

























Does tt make you nervous 
— to have people look at your natls? 


You will be surprised to find how 
charming one Cutex manicure makes 
your hands. You will be, amazed too, 
to discover how much it adds to your 
poise, your ease of manner to have 
beautiful hands. 


Follow the manicuring directions un- 
der the illustrations. Keep your nails 
always exquisitely manicured this way 
with Cutex. It will never again make 
you nervous to have people look at 
your hands. 


A complete little manicure set 
for twenty cents 

For twenty cents you can give your- 
self six or more of the most perfect 
manicures you have ever had—can make 
your nails lovelier than you have ever 
before seen them. Mail the coupon and 
two dimes today. After your first Cutex 
manicure you will realize how easy it is 
to add this new charm, how astonishingly 
it increases your general attractiveness. 
Address Northam Warren, Dept. 109, 

114 West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 109, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 20c TODAY 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 109, 114 West 17th St., N. Y. City 




















You will be surprised to dis- 
cover how much it adds to your 
poise to have beautiful hands 

















TO KEEP YOUR CUTICLE SMOOTH 


To remove overgrown cuticle, gently 
work around each nail base, pushin 
back the cuticle with an orange stick 
wrapped with a bit of cotton and mois- 
tened with Cutex. Wash the hands, 
pushing back the cuticle as you dry 

















NOW WHITEN THE NAIL TIPS 


Apply a little Cutex Nail White directl 
from the tube underneath each nail. 
Spread evenly and remove any surplus 
Nail White with the orange stick 

















TO HAVE BRILLIANT NAILS 


Put a little Cutex Nail Polish on the 
palm of the hand and rub the nails 
briskly over it. We specially recom- 
mend our new powder polish in the at- 
tractive ivory-like tube 
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EDITORIAL 





Americanization's Starting Point 


HREE hundred years ago our forefathers came to 
America. Through hardships, tribulations, star- 
vation, through cruel and cold winters, through 
death, from surrounding enemies they won their 
land. Why did they come? Liberty for them- 
selves, yes. But it was for more than that. It 
was for liberty for their children. For them- 
selves they could have experienced privation and 

suffering, but not for the future generations. Children were too 
hopeful to be given a heritage of oppression and injustice. So 

they struck out. They came to America. 
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UST exactly this same thing, three hundred years later, to-day, 

are the foreign parents of American-born children doing. 
They possess the same qualities which our earliest Americans 
possessed. They start out to a new land. They do not know the 
people. They do not know their ways. They do not know the 
customs. They do not even know the language! All is new to 
them. But they come so that their children will have the 
opportunities they have not had. They know that America has 
always thought in terms of children. Years ago those pioneers, 
our forefathers, built the first schools so that their boys and girls 
might be educated. To-day we must go back to the schools as 


the hope of true Americanization. We must face the fact that 


we have lost our intimacy with the schools. In the rural districts 
the schools have come to mean to us only little crude buildings 
where small barefoot boys and girls go in the spring and summer, 
and where little creatures, heavily swathed in mufflers, fight 
against piercing winds and penetrating snowstorms in the 
winter. In the cities we have lost even this visualization of the 
schools. We know vaguely, and are fond of saying so, that 
education pays morally, economically and nationally. But with 
that vague notion we have dismissed the school from our minds. 


ND yet it is the school which is the logical starting point for 
Americanization. The schools must be the great media 
through which we must expect to see brought about and solved 
this tremendous problem. The work begins with a little child. 
Its accomplishment marches shoulder to shoulder with the child. 
The children must be taken into the secret, and taken in rightly. 
They are the Americans in the making. It is to them that 
America must look with hopeful eyes that peace and prosperity 
and happiness may exist. The, problems that we are threshing 
out to-day will not be carried out by us, but by those who are 
now our children and our neighbors’ children. The people who 
built the schools, who thought of freedom and who died for 
freedom: their work must not have been in vain. 


E ARE on the eve of beginning a new school year. It is a 

year with the air full of Americanization. The work, with 
the year, lies before us. There are the great potentialities: the 
young with incentive, with eagerness and freshness and the new 
strength. As they are shown and see, as they are taught and 
learn, so will the civilization of America be weakened or strength- 
ened. They are the children who will, in time, have their own 
children. What we teach them we teach to future generations. 
The line is direct. As we teach them now, this winter, the ideals 
of America, so are we forming a nation of American citizens who 
will honor their rights and be glad, or who will be ignorant of 
their rights and be a menace. 


T IS a tremendous word: Americanization! It is fraught 
with the direst evil or the greatest good. We must not make 


« it merely a phrase. We must not let it become a fad. To see 


it defined and acted upon wisely, we must all get close to the 
schools, we must all coéperate, and bring our homes and the 
school and the teacher into closer harmony. Saner studies: 
better-paid teachers: sunny, healthful schoolhouses—these are 
the most vital of considerations worthy of the attention of 
everyone. But their assurance depends upon the parents. How 
far will their interest follow their children? How anxious are we 
that our children shall become good, true Americans? What are 
we willing to do to bring this about? 


This is the direct, personal translation of the word Americani- 
zation for every parent. 
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Is an Inch Worth While? 


HERE is not a human being on the earth to-day 
who is not going through a struggle. The same 
|| principles of good and evil, of light and darkness, 
|| for which the war was fought are present in every 
life. It has always been so. The only difference 
now is that the war has lifted the veil from the 
human heart and we see more clearly. Each one 
of us can apply the lesson of the war to his own 
problem and see that the great law of life holds good. Every man 
who respects himself and has acquired a set of principles for which 
he fights has had in his own life a battle of the Marne. The 
principles of strategy in war, as laid down and demonstrated by 
Foch, hold good for each individual as well as for an army. With- 
out faith born of a knowledge gained by experience and suffer- 
ing, we perish. We constantly see all about us men who are 
mentally and morally perishing because they have turned and 
fled from the battlefield. That is why, looking at the thing in 
terms of flesh and blood, normal men are always willing to die 
fighting. They know by instinct that the other way is worse. 

Take the life of any man. As he comes, dimly at first, to rec- 
ognize these principles of good and evil, he begins to fight for the 
good. In time he acquires a certain power of combat. But as his 
strength to resist evil grows, so his responsibility grows. There is, 
for example, a great difference between the responsibilities of the 
President of the United States and the responsibilities of a day 
laborer. But in between these two extremes we are all :develop- 
ing our responsibilities according to our lights. 

















HE margin of apparent safety holds mathematically true. 

A man often says to himself that the struggle cannot last 
much longer. He has reached the end of his rope. He has done 
the best he could, but it hasn’t been enough. He feels that he 
has failed. In other words, the Germans are getting into Paris. 
But the unexpected happens. A readjustment takes place, often 
slight, but enough. Reénforcements arrive in the nick of time. 
The man is relieved. Hope springs up. He laughs at his former 
fears. He begins to lay plans for the future. He lets up in his 
fight. Then it is that his margin of safety has so widened that 
he relaxes his vigilance. And then once more the unexpected 
happens; his outposts are surprised; and he is thrown back on 
his reserves. 

This is the kind of struggle going on in every life, just as it 
went on in the war. Is there such a thing in life as a lasting 
peace? If there were, that very condition, and not war, would 
drive men into becoming savages. 


ACH of us has an experience like this to look back upon; 
some long, some short. The great question is, how much 
have we gained? Is it a whole country? Is it a mile? Is it an 
inch? Think of any man struggling like this all his life and only 
gaining an inch. Is an inch worth while? After you have gone, 
what will your record say? Will it do anyone the slightest good 
that you have only just about held your own, with, perhaps, 
only an inch to spare? 
Yes. 
You would have won if you had come out even. You would 


have won if you had lost an inch. Even if you had lost a mile, - 


you would have won. Belgium lost everything. Yet Belgium 
won. It isn’t always what you have power to do permanently 
that counts. It’s the way you stand in a crisis. Belgium stood 
for three days and was overcome. But Belgium saved France. 

The real clog upon our understanding of this question is that 
we are too likely to measure our gains and losses in material 
things. Yet we constantly have before us the great saying of 
Christ: ‘‘ For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?”’ It is so close to us that we are 
blind to it. 


T ISN’T for ourselves that we are fighting. Our losses or 
gains at any given moment are not to be considered. It is 
the way we face. It is the way we stand. 
It is cheerfulness amid difficulties. It is calmness in a crisis. 
It is unchangeableness of attitude. It is fixity of purpose. It is 
humility in prosperity. 
What we do is not for ourselves. We are doing it for others, 
for our country, for God. 
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TRADE MARK 


TODAY more than a thousand stores thruout the 
country are offering YOU this unusual MM) service. 


Why you need the (hil) Service 


W hat is the ‘hid Service ? 





It’s a service that merchants, who 
want to see their customers pleased, 
are offering to every woman who 
visits their stores. 


It offers YOU what you have been 
seeking these many years—the op- 
portunity to see the season’s latest 
styles immediately after they are 
created. 





If your local merchant is a Sheldon 
Made representative, no matter 
when you visit his shop, he will have 
new styles to show you. Sheldon 
Mode merchants renew their styles 
continually thruout the seasons be- 
cause Sheldon Mode Studios send 
to them at regular intervals, New 
York's latest and chic-est Coat and 
Suit models, made according to 
New York’s highest standards, by a 
manufacturer with a national reputa- 
tion for quality, value—and service. 





Sheldon Mode stores do not 


have to buy their complete 
season's selection in advance, 
long beforethey can say whether 
you will approve their choice. 


Instead, they offer and display 
only those models which are 
sure to please you, adding new 
styles as soon as they are cre- 


ated at the Sheldon Mode 
Studios in New York. 


Cost ? 





That’s just the point. Although 

moderately priced, Sheldon 
ode garments are distinctly 

high, grade in every respect. 


See for Yoursel a 





You can tell a SNW\ Garment by its Label 


(See reproduction in lower right hand corner.) 


Sheldon Mode garments are displayed in over 


We ask youto judgethevalue 
of Sheldon Mode garments 
for yourself. Ask your local 
merchant just to show 
them to you. Weknow 
you ll be more 
than pleased. 





a thousand towns. If your local merchant hasn't 





started this service in yourtown, please show him 





this announcement —he'll be interested —or 





send us his name if you will—Thank you. 












Dept. A9 


SHELDON MODE 


1333 Broadway 
At Herald Square 
New York 
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MERCHANTS—Write Dept. A9 for complete information 
regarding exclusive agency in your town. Our sample service 
with its guarantee against loss will surely interest you. 


See 
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In every Sheldon Mode Garment, you'll find 
this Sheldon Mode Label — LOOK FOR-IT1 























































THE NEW AMERICANS 


Answering the Question Everywhere Asked: “What Can I Do to Help 


Americanization?” By Esther Everett Lape 





tion to the simplest ting terms: to answer the individual 


tion “What can I do in my city, town or — - 
Before. we take up this work of the Americanization of others, how- 


ever, we must first be certain that we have Americanized ourselves; 
that we have decided for ourselves what we want America to be; and 
then live up to that decision in our city, town or village. We must 
believe and feel that we want our new Americans not to be merely our 
laborers or our servants, but that they are entitled as well to our citizen- 
ship and to our every social, educational and religious advantage; that 
they are, in brief, welcome to all we have to give and to all that we are 
ourselves. Unless we believe this, we shall not carry over to them the 
sincerity of accent which alone will bring conviction and results. 

Nor must we believe that Americanization begins and ends with 
teaching our new Americans to read, write and s the English 
language. Important — this is, the learning of the English lan- 
guage should be used merely as a vehicle for the clear understanding of 
American ways, American ideals and American institutions. 

Some think that the work of Americanization should be done by 
the Government. The Government can do much, and it is hoped that 
it will do all it can, by the passage of adequate laws. But even in the 
acquirement of these national laws, so fundamental and essential to 
Americanization, every American must help. But even when these 
laws are secured, no American citizen can sublet his or her particular 


| Under the Editorship and Official Indorsement of the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
‘T series of articles by Miss Lape attempts to reduce Americani- 


in Americanization to the Government. Laws are futile unless 
public sentiment carries out their spirit. It is the inestimable value of 
personal contact of the American with the new American that will alone 
” success for this movement; the steadfast testimony, day in and 
y out, of personal sentiment, of understanding, of sympathetic help— 
yes, of love—in assuring these new Americans that we of to-day hold 
to the faith of our fathers that all men are created free and equal. 

Americanization cannot be imposed upon the new American; it 
must, through heartful understanding and living sympathy, be made 
so attractive as to create within him or her the desire to want it and to 
accept it gladly, remembering always in our work that what we should 
strive for with the new Americans is not uniformity, but unity. 

It is this wonderful work, worthy of the time, thought and best 
effort of every American woman, that these articles by Miss Lape seek 
to present in a practical way. They have been prepared in direct asso- 
ciation with Mr. Fred C. Butler, Director of the Bureau of Americani- 
zation of the Department of the Interior, and I am glad to give them 


my official indorsement. 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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Here is an Open Letter to Every City in America: 


AM aczech in this city. I want be American citizen 

and have take here first papers. But my friends are 
czechs too. I must live with them. I work in shop with 
czechs. I stay all time with them—at home—in shop— 
everywhere. 

I want live with American people but I do not know 
anybody of American. Better job to get is very hard for 
me because I do not well speak english, and I cannot 
understand what they say to me. The teacher teach me 
but when I come home I must speak bohemian. I know here 
many persons they live here ten or more years and they 
are not citizens they don’t speak english, they don’t know 
geography and history of this country, they dont know 
America—nothing. I don’t like be like them. I want to 
go from them away. But where? Not’ in the country 
because I want to go in the city, free evening schools and 
lern. If I could have job between American people, and 
live with them and lern english, it would be very very 
good for me. 

Perhaps you have somebody here he could help me? 

I wrote this letter myself and I know no good. 

Excuse me. F.N. 


ing over here to exploit America, or that of an art- 
less, appealing, trustful soul full of a great hope in 
America? 

Millions of native Americans that understand 
America as well as this F. N. understands it can alone 
produce Americanization. Men that look upon the 
foreign-born as a source of unskilled labor, and women 
that look upon them as a source of domestic servants, 
will not answer F. N.’s call. And they will not help 
to Americanize America. 

Those who go out to “ Americanize” in the spirit of 
saving the country from disaster, or of reforming the 
heathen by abolishing all that looks unfamiliar are less 
likely to Americanize the foreign-born than to pro- 
vincialize America. There is surely. nothing danger- 
ously un-American in spaghetti or marionettes or even 
funerals with six barouches of flowers and one hun- 
dred ‘‘coaches.” 


You Must See That They “Belong” 


MERICANS who really understand America need 
few programs. An American woman knows, with- 

out directions, how to make strangers feel at home. 
Americanization rests on the kind of human contact 
that any simple, sincere human being can make with 
another under any circumstances. One woman may 
choose to work with a group or an organization; an- 
other may do better to give an hour several times a 
week to teaching English to her Greek vegetable man. 
Certainly we do not need to create organizations in 
order to find the foreign-born. Any existing com- 
munity movement from a chamber of commerce to 
a Boy or Girl Scout organization is a capital Amer- 
icanization agency. But—and mind you well this 
“but ’’—the foreign-born must be members. Do the 
foreign-born belong to the community sings of your 
city, your community kitchens, art associations, trade 
unions, women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, civic 


I THIS the letter of a canny, calculating man com- 


Putting America Into Your City 


By Lsthev Evevett Lape 


committees? If not, then to establish membership in 
America is the first principle of Americanization, and 
your first step. 

Somebody once said that what the foreign-born ‘need 
most in America is some place in which to lodge com- 
plaints. It would be more flattering to America to 
say that they need a place where they can find out 
what they need to know. Every city needs a well- 
organized and really official information service where 
non-English-speaking men and women can find out 
about jobs, licenses ler peddling and for news stands, 
factory and fire laws, naturalization, the location of 
the county clerk’s office, clinics, doctors, legal aid, 
compulsory school laws, child-labor laws and work- 
men’s compensation. The average American forgets 
how longa man or a woman can be in America and 
i be absolutely unfamiliar with anything but his or 

er own push cart or job. 


Why the Red Cross Terrified Thousands 


ATHERS and mothers who had been in this coun- 

try for years when we went into the war had not 
the least idea why their sons were drafted. There were 
mothers whose sons had left for camp who were ter- 
rified by the Red Cross which the children brought 
home from school because it recalled only the red 
cross of the pogrom. Others saw in the cross an at- 
tempt through the public schools to proselytize their 
children from the faith of their fathers. And there 
were fierce gatherings of foreign-born women on stair- 
ways and on sidewalks to curse this America for deny- 
ing them religious liberty for which they had made 
the long migration. Absurd? Yes, but very real. 

What of the Italian woman, sparing and thrifty in 
her provision for her family, who was suddenly told 
that the war had put the ban on wheat, spaghetti, 
olive oil and white bread—her staples? And she knew 
little else. Many of the zealous American women 
who descended upon the foreign-born to urge them 
to “save food” soon found their real American war 
work was to introduce satisfactory American substi- 
tutes to the Italian woman, to show her peanut oil in- 
stead of the hated cottonseed, and to prove to her that 
rice flour would still make white bread possible. 

Foreign-born women in the city could ‘‘Americanize”’ 
their housekeeping much more quickly if they knew a 
few simple rules about garbage, the disposal of dust, 
and so forth. I knew a woman on the third floor of a 
tenement, who was amazed at the row she created by 
cleaning her room by throwing buckets of water on it, 
exactly the method she had used in Italy; only in 
Italy the floors of her kitchen and courtyard were of 
stone. 

Another woman always swept the dust into a closet 
because she had been used to sweeping it out of the 
door on to the mountain side at home. When she swept 
it into the hall, in America, the janitor scolded her. 
It is not strange that peasants from the old-country 
fields need a few simple bits of information to govern 
their life in the city tenements. 





A great many of the foreign born never “‘ choose”’ 
their jobs in America at all because they have no in- 
formation on which to base a choice. One night, in 
New York City, at a local draft board, last year, I 
watched a long line of Sicilians. Every one of them 
had migrated from the same small village, Sciacca; 
they all now lived on Elizabeth Street, and they were 
all fish peddlers. One of them had been directed to 
that occupation and the rest had followed him. In 
this case it was natural enough, since Sciacca is a sea 
village. But in another American community seven- 
teen men out of one small racial group became scissors 
grinders, though no one of them had had in the old 
country a job even faintly resembling scissors grinding 
A Pole on the police force, asked how he had happened 
to choose that occupation, said he had been next to an 
Irishman in the line when he was naturalized, and he 
had adopted the ‘Irishman’s idea of a job. A little 
information about jobs would change many careers. 

Once a group of Italians, then good Americans 
themselves in this country, realizing the need of in- 
formation for their un-Americanized fellow country- 
men in our great cities, prepared a “‘guidebook”’ for 
them. Among its counsels are: 

“Beware of American notaries.” 

“If you are ill never go to a medical institute.” 

“Do not accept lots offered to you as gifts.” 

“If you have an accident happen to you while at 
work, go at once to your consul before accepting the 
offers of private lawyers.” 


Schools are for Parents as Well as Children 


A= of don’ts very humiliating to a proud 
native American! They certainly indicate how to 
organize an information service. New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo have attempted information 
services. In California cities the Commission{of Immi- 
gration and Housing virtually acts as such a service. 
Well-advertised information centers found in the 
existing agencies acting for all city departments, gov- 
ernmental employment services, and so forth, are one 
of the most elementary ways of making American 
institutions reach the foreign-born. 

Americanization through the city schools is success- 
ful only when genuine Americanization is also under 
way in industry, in the home and on the street. 

We have at last learned that we must take the school 
to the man in the factory and to the woman in the home. 
Immigrant women especially can rarely be interested 
in “going to school’’; but they are interested in their 
children, in the cost of living, in sewing (for they will 
make their own clothes so , tw as they cannot buy 
wide skirts) and in cooking. Let them meet anywhere, 
in a home, a “‘ model apartment,” a neighborhood cen- 
ter or a school, on any basis they will—to knit, to 
make lace, with a few American women to be in- 
structed, to cook, perhaps using the school’s domestic- 
science equipment, to form a mother’s club, to continue 
their R ross auxiliary on another basis. 

The ordinary schoolroom with its little desks is not 
adapted to a group of shy, illiterate, foreign-born 
women. If they meet in the school, give them a big 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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At Last— 


The Guaranteed 
Boy’s Suit You’ve 
Been Longing For! 


If you want clothes satisfaction for 





your Boy—Guaranteed ; 


If you want stylish clothes that 
will please “Sonny”, as well as you 


and father; 


If you want Boys’ clothes that will 
give “Satisfaction cr a new suit,” 


then— 


Ask Your Dealer to show you 
ELK JR. all wool, double seat, double, 
knee, double elbow, 28-Point Suit, 
with the special features listed in the 


Trade Mark below: 
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COAT 
Specialtested woolens. 
Woolens double 
shrunk. 

Double elbow cloth. 
Seams extra sewed. 
Guaranteed mohair 
lining. 
Super sleeve lining. 
Special canvas fronts. 
Pockets stayed and 
tacked. 
Extra button sewing. 
. Special ivory buttons. 
. Extra emergency but- 
tons. 
. Super button thread. 
. Superior fit and finish. 
. Original Styles. 
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PANTS 


. Double seat cloth. 
16. Double knee cloth. 

. Lined throughout. 

. Extra strength lining. 
. Excelsior waist band. 
. Double stitched pock- 


ets. 
. Adjustable button 


straps, 


. Belt loops. 
. Seams taped. 
-Seams double 


stitched. 


. Seat seams serged. 
. Outlet on large sizes. 
- Non-ravel pocket fac- 


ing. 
. Hip and cash pocket. 


See our Guarantee in Pocket 











The superior quality, tailoring and style un- 
doubtedly make the ELK JR. the World’s best 


suit for Boys at popular prices. 





Write for “Elk Jr. Booklet A”’ 





Cohen 
& Lang 


707 Broadway 








New York City 











Putting America Into Your City 


table and chairs, a clubroom effect, and 
they will relax and expand. 

Going into the homes of the foreign-born 
women on an “educational mission” is a 
delicate matter. Such visits to homes should 
be genuine “friendly visiting” and only by 
invitation! A war worker, zealously signing 
up a community, tells of having mounted six 
flights of stairs, one hot morning last August, 
to be met with “Good God! what do you 
want?” Never having been visited by Amer- 
icans before, the people called upon had come 
to feel that the chief American activity was 
signing pledge cards and filling out ques- 
tionnaires. Registration suggests to many 
of them the old-country police surveillance 
on radical and political lines. A Chicago 
school superintendent is authority for the 
statement that four buildings were emptied 
of foreign-born women in less than five min- 
utes by the simple announcement that they 
would have to fill out a questionnaire. 


Books as Well as Health Were Needed 


eT pw this school your club” has been 
posted outside some New York City 
schools in immigrant districts. In several of 
them girls’ trade unions go to the school 
directly from work, get their own dinner 
there, and then have classes. For the older 
people, however, in many cities, if the “club” 
is to be successful, there will have to be more 
native Americans around and more fun. 

I know of a city that had an excellent 
public library well up in the native section of 
the city, and a very extensive Polish popula- 
tion at the other end of the city. And of 
course there was about as much connection 
between them as there is between Green- 
land’s icy mountains and India’s coral strand. 
Finally a group of women, in the impetus of 
‘children’s year,” established a health cen- 
ter in that neighborhood. That meant that 
an American woman spent her days if not 
her nightsthere; and that meant that pretty 
soon she found out that one of the things 
ow people wanted most was something to 
read. 

Many of them were literate in their own 
language. They could not read English, 
and this happened to be one of the cities 
where public funds for night schools had 
never been supplied. The library authorities 
decided to open a branch there in an unused 
room in the health center. A small collection 
of Polish books was secured; ideas and in- 
terest began to circulate; and it is a very 


dull American indeed who does not see that’ 


the interest aroused among the Poles in that 
neighborhood by that library of Polish books 
could be used to very rich advantage to 
introduce them to American books. 


Clubs and Individuals Can Help 


LUBS and individuals can help librarians 

tremendously in securing books about 
America that are well written in foreign 
languages; more books in simple but not 
childish English, live guidebooks showing 
the city’s history and institutions, foreign- 
language classics, “civic books” that are less 
pedagogic than human, done by gifted per- 
sons with imagination as well as facts. There 
can be special shelves for new Americans, 
roof reading rooms in summer in congested 
districts, well-edited bulletin boards. In the 
library as in the school or anywhere else the 
genius of real Americanization is the same— 
to show the foreign-born that he is expected. 
But the librarian needs a community to 
help her. 

Americanization is likely to have some re- 
lation to the roof you live under and the 
amount of air and light that filter in. Almost 
every American city has a “congested area” 
which is usually the foreign-born’s own. 
Did he choose it? That is the question. 

The perennial story of the families that 
keep the coal in the bathtub has been cheer- 
fully accepted as evidence that the foreign- 
born do not want “American living condi- 
tions” and .won’t use them if they get them. 
But in so many of the immigrant homes I 
have seen there was no bathtub; and once 
when there was a bathtub and when the coal 
was in it, true to form, I have looked around 
the place and wondered where on earth, if I 
had lived in that tenement and had hap- 
pened to have more than one bucketful of 
coal at a time, I should have kept it except 
in the bathtub! 


“The Newfangled-Looking Houses” 


O YOU know the “old law” tenement— 

opening inside on a court with no outlet 
on the street, with narrow stairs and hall- 
ways lighted day and night by flickering gas 
jets, with no baths and no toilets inside the 
flat? A headline in the paper only the other 
day tells us that from ive thousand to ten 
thousand of such tenements are now “To 
Let” on the Lower East Side of New York 
City; and that there are no takers! This in 
spite of the fact that the whole city is crying 
out for living quarters. The tenement-house 
commissioner and a municipal-court judge 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


very well acquainted with the city’s foreign- 
born agreed that now, with practically no 
immigration, the apartments probably will 
remain vacant. More than one old East 
Side real-estate dealer of twenty years’ ex- 
perience is asking mournfully: ‘Where are 
the immigrants of yesteryear?” 

“They are moving to the open stretches,” 
says he, somewhat disgusted, “to new- 
fangled-looking houses in newfangled neigh- 
borhoods.” But the newfangled neighbor- 
hoods have more air and the newfangled 
houses have clean paint and good light and 
bathtubs. There is the real secret. The old 
quarters were good enough for the new im- 
migrants, who formerly poured into the city 
by the thousands—good enough because they 
knew of nothing else. 

It is certainly interesting to know that 
they get out of these places and stay out as 
soon as they begin to get along at all. We 
may have a‘taxpayer’s sympathy for the real- 
estate owners, but no good American is going 
to be sorry that the immigrant family re- 
fused to stand for those places a moment 
longer than it had to. Only it looks—doesn’t 
it?-—as if we gave the immigrant, when he 
came, an “American” standard of living 
avowedly lower than any we are willing to 
call our own, and it was his initiative and not 
ours that made him repudiate it. “They 
became Americanized,” says the paper. Yes, 
but they did it themselves, by grace of a 
brave spirit. It did not come to them 
through their surroundings. 


Prove an American Standard of Living 


Edy changing of the housing conditions 
in the immigrant sections of an old city, 
where real-estate values are high and a build- 
ing project must be profitable indeed in order 
to pay the man who undertakes it, is not a 
matter about which we can lightly make sug- 
gestions. But, by some combination of 
American business men and bankers and real- 
estate men and city government in such of 
our cities, there must be made new condi- 
tions of housing that hold alike for foreign- 
born and native, if we are longer to cherish 
the illusion that there is such a thing as an 
American standard of living. 

Individual citizens can be useful, not by 
urging impossible ‘reforms upon people who 
have neither the power nor the money to 
carry them out, but by helping carefully and 
scrupulously to get a real recognition of the 
facts in every quarter; and by throwing the 
weight of their influence toward every project 
to build decent homes for rental or purchase 
at fair prices. Nobody has a keener sense 
than the immigrant of the wisdom of invest- 
ing in his own home. Many of the “ migra- 
tory workmen” among them are migratory 
simply because they never find any city or 
community that offers them any inducement 
to settle down. 


“American” Health is Expensive 


OR the foreign-born in cities “American” 

health is often very expensive. Last 
winter in one of the local draft boards an 
Italian lad—exempt because he was the only 
support of his mother—explained how he had 
had during the past year terrible pains in his 
head (very likely from his eyes, they looked 
it), and how all his savings, several hundred 
dollars, had gone to the “specialist” who was 
treating him. 

The “specialist;’ after very hard consider- 
ation of the case, had asked him if he had 
slept outdoors lately. He had; he had been 
on a construction job up state the previous 
summer and had slept out. That was 
it! A bug had got into his head through his 
ear. And, to prove his point to the afflicted, 
the “specialist” had put an electric thing to 
his head and the bug at once had begun to 
buzz around. But the specialist, after many 
weekly treatments, was finally getting it 
under control, and hoped, after a due course 
of further treatment, to kill it altogether. 

In one year, recently, the County Medical 
Association of New York prosecuted com- 
plaints against 196 “specialists” or “‘insti- 
tutes” offering treatment like the above, or 
worse, for all ills under the sun, from “frost- 
bitten lungs” to cancer, including, of course, 


- venereal diseases. The social results of such 


mistreatment stagger the imagination. It 
would be interesting to know how many 
“dependent and delinquent aliens” have be- 
come public charges by depending for the 
saving of their health upon this kind of 
“American” institution. Ninety-eight per 
cent of the victims were then reported to be, 
and always are, foreign-born. 

One of the “specialists” prosecuted in New 
York employed no fewer than five persons 
of different nationalities to distribute foreign- 
language circulars among their countrymen 
in that city. Some of the advertising men 
are wr < upon a commission basis. 
Most of the concerns keep within the law 
by hiring some worn-out and discredited 
M. D. to take the money from the patient. 

Part of this problem is obviously for the 
district attorney and the county medical 


association. Where does the layman come 
in? In getting the facts and reporting them, 
and in giving public support when prosecu- 
tions are made. Know the fakers! No faker 
can operate in a city in which he is well 
known. But the constructive task is to see 
that the health facilities of the city really 
reach the foreign-born—through health cen- 
ters; through street speakers that can “‘steal 
the crowd” from the consumption-cure ora- 
tor on the opposite corner; through material 
in foreign eS; ugh supervision 
and licensing of the levatrice or midwife, 
making it impossible for her to undertake 
medical and surgical cases; through making 
the services of all clinics and public-health 
facilities understood. .To thousands of the 
foreign-born, hospitals are simply places to 
which people are summarily taken, where 
you cannot'see them, and whence finally they 
send for you to take the body home. 


Where Everyone Can Learn His Rights 


i EVERY city, the field for codperation 
with physicians and boards of health is 
wide. In New York City a group of women 
have established a series of maternity cen- 
ters for the instruction of expectant mothers 
by physicians in codperation with the board 
of health. In Chicago the Women’s Club 
has codperated with the board of health in 
employing a woman physician to work with 
foreign mothers in public-school buildings 
after school hours. And in Chicago, again, a 
part of the baby-welfare campaign has been 
run in the parks in immigrant sections, with 
outdoor movies. Good foreign-speaking 
workers or nurses are valuable in any part of 
the health work. 

The courts ought to be, and often are, a 
potent force in Americanization. But often, 
sometimes without the judge’s even suspect- 
ing it, the foreign-born leaves court with a 
burning sense of injustice that long defers 
Americanization. Take a single example: 
the workman (or woman) who cannot collect 
his wages and must lose a day’s work, each 
time he goes to court, only to have the clever 
lawyer for the contractor get the case ad- 
journed. Are they equal? The conciliation 
courts, first tried in Cleveland, for the in- 
formal settlement of claims for not over 
thirty dollars are a simple and practicable 
way of ending delays in these small wage 
cases that mean everything to a workman 
who needs each week’s wages to pay for the 
next week’s food and rent, and for milk and 
medicine for the baby. 

The foreign-born does not know what his 
rights are, nor how to get them. In every 
city there should be a place, well advertised 
in foreign sections and in industries, where 
complaints may be lodged and where persons 
unable to pay anything can get free advice, 
and those who can pay can be referred to 
capable lawyers making reasonable charges. 
The principle of the legal-aid bureaus in a 
few cities is capable of great extension. 

The truth is that men are not equal before 
our legal procedure, which is an Anglo-Saxon 
institution, evolved without any thought for 
the immigrant and with only one concession 
to him—interpreters in some cities. The 
interpreters may be good or bad, honest or 
venal, fair or malicious, yet they hold a 
man’s life or a woman’s honor in their hands; 
and they can get far enough away from the 
facts to, report to the court, for example, that 
a boy on trial for stealing coal in the railroad 
yard had confessed to “stealing the New 
York Central.” 

_ City magistrates would welcome sugges- 
tions as to persons in the different foreign- 
born groups who would make good inter- 
preters, for they are hard to get. 

The greatest need, in this connection, is 
that more Americans must be interested, not 
only in having the alien keep our laws, but 
in seeing that he knows what they are and 
what his rights under them are. If he does 
not he will lose respect for our courts; and 
his sons and daughters will turn into the 
same kind of shysters and crooks that they 
saw bleed their parents. It would be inter- 
esting to know how often the foreign-born 
shyster learned by personal experience the 
tricks he is using on others, or how often 
the [foreign-born business man and trader 
evading the factory laws and fire laws got 
his idea of American justice when his father 
was turned off without his pay and could 
not collect it through the courts. 


A Safe Place for Their Money 


Ly the war America was repeat- 
edly amazed at the vast sums which 
the foreign-born put into Liberty Bonds, It 
was in the interest of America—nobly so. 
But did it occur to Americans that it was 
also for many foreign-born men and women 
the first opportunity they had ever had in 
America to invest their money in a way they 
knew to be safe? 

How many of the distinguished banks in 
your city carry the foreign-born’s savings 
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Paris Boulevards’ 
| Be 


Laurence La Tourette Driggs 





HAT the other fellow’s job is always 
the easiest explains why the doughboys 
call the bombers ‘‘The Shock Troops 
of the Paris Boulevards.” Lying mud- 
soaked in a smelly trench, the dough- 
boys see the bombers sailing over their 
heads, often at a height which makes 
their planes look like birds; at a height 
which the watching doughboys think 
quite safe from enemy bullets. The 
doughboys contrast their lot with the lot of the bombers, 
who, after their exhilarating spin through the air, can re- 
turn to comfortable quarters and clean beds. The dough- 
boys muse bitterly on the bombers’ “‘luck,” as they 
are wont to term it. What they cannot see is the other 
end of the bombers’ journey. They know nothing of 
the lightning-like rushes of enemy planes intent on an- 
nihilating the bombers. They cannot even guess at the 
perils in the shape of shell fire, fog, rain, cloud banks that 
beset the bombers’ way. So the doughboys wonder why 
Gaylord and Rath, Alexander and McLellan, O’Donnell 
and Warner, bombing teams, should be 

cited for bravery. 














OV’ THE morning of September 4, 
1918, the United States of America 
had but one bombing squadron within 
the theater of the war. This was the 
“‘Devil’s Head Bombers,’’ Squadron 
96, which two months later contained 
but one pilot and one observer out of 
the original membership of thirty-six. 

Organized at Kelly Field, Texas, on 
October 27, 1917, this pioneer American 
bombing squadron left New York on 
May 22, 1918, and made its maiden 
trip across the lines, on the morning of 
June 12, to bomb the railroad junction 
of Conflans. Painted on the sides of 
the fuselages of the Breguet machines 
was the red devil, one hand clutching 
a small bomb, the other thumb to nose 
wiggling its red fingers derisively down 
at the infuriated enemy. This device, 
which first heralded to the German 
towns the information that American 
bombers were at last on their trail, was 
drawn and presented to the boys of 96 
Squadron by the only woman in their 
camp—Mrs. Wilcox, the custodian of 
the Y. M. C. A. canteen for the enlisted 
men of the squadron. 

Nine machines left the Maulan air- ~ 
drome at 10:50 o’clock on the morning 
of September 4 to bomb the railroad 
lines of the enemy running from Lon- 
guyon south to Conflans. A town half- 
way between these two points was 
chosen as the morning’s objective— 
the town of Dommary-Baroncourt. At 
this town another railroad line from 
Thionville joined the main line. A few 
direct hits at their junction would tie 
up traffic in both directions for some 
time as well as entail considerable 
losses in the ammunition supplies kept 
in the adjacent warehouses. 

The great St.-Mihiel show was pre- 
paring. It was to be launched on the 
twelfth. Until then the utmost secrecy 





must be maintained to avoid arousing Montmédy Bombed bythe First Day Bombardm 
Started, and Bombs are Falling. Eight Enemy Planes Were Shot Down 


the suspicions of the enemy as to the 


intentions ho Americans. On the 
other hand uch injury as possible : 
mist be inflic: 1 the ammunition stores and lines 


of communicaiiun of the Germans behind St.-Mihiel. 

Nine airplanes left the ground. These were not the 
much lauded Liberty machines, made in America, but 
were Frénch two-seater Breguets which flew at a speed 
of 93 miles an hour at 12,000 feet above the ground, 
where the atmosphere is considerably more rare than 
it is at the earth’s surface. The Breguets have a fast 
climb and can attain a ‘“‘ceiling” of 15,000 feet with 
ease. 


The Father of the Squadron 


IEUTENANT ANDRE H. GUNDELACH is in 
command of the flight. Gundelach is called by his 
comrades the ‘‘Father of the Squadron.”’ He has not 
been long with the squadron, but he is a born leader. 
He had served two years as chief gunner 
in the American Navy. When war broke 
out in Europe he enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion, later entering the French 
air service, where he was decorated with the 
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Going Bombing! Want to Come? 


What a rip Means With 
“The Shock Troops of the 


Croix de Guerre and one palm for heroic exploits. 
Naturally his experience and intrepid leadership were 
a tremendous stimulus to the raw American youths 
who now were to face the terrors of enemy anti-aircraft 
shells for the first time. 

Maulan is a geographical point, not a town, lying 
outside the edge of the village of Ligny-en-Barrois, 
where is situated the air headquarters of the American 
Army. It is full twenty miles south of the lines at St.- 
Mihiel as the airplane flies. Over the rolling hills are 
drawn the hard white roads of France. No conspic- 
uous landmarks are in sight. The country is sparsely 
settled and the soil is yellow clay and thick with 
pebbles. Great expanses of land are abandoned to 
the forests, since the earth is unfertile and forlorn. 
Dense underbrush covers the ground beneath the 
medium-sized growth of elms, maples and _ hickory 
trees. At the edge of one of these woods lies the air- 
drome of the First Day Bombardment Group. 

The word ‘‘airdrome” conveys to an aviator the 
picture of a grass-covered field bordered perhaps by a 
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“Take-Off” of First American Daylight Bombi 
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variety made from the same kind of lumber. Any out- 
door camp in the far Northwest is designed and con- 
structed by the same homemade architect. 

Each squadron is expected to maintain a comple- 
ment of twenty available pilots, observers and ma- 
chines. Mechanics, guards, orderlies, clerks, painters, 
photographers, armament workers, cooks, barbers and 
other personnel of the enlisted men number slightly 
over two hundred for each squadron. 


Where it Rains All the Time 


COMPLETE the picture of the Maulan air- 
drome it is necessary to say that there it is always 
raining. The ground exudes oozing clay with every 
step. Through the cracks in walls and roof rain splat- 
ters your tin plate while you eat and your blanket and 
pillow while you sleep. Your clothing and your boots 
are always wet. 
Suddenly on the morning of September 4 an early 
summons comes to send every available machine over 
the lines to destroy the accumulated 
stores of ammunition discovered the 
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a, 96 Squadron (“Devil’s Head Bombers”), in 


Battle Formation, Going Over the Line 


broad highway and edged by large sheds or hangars 
in which the airplanes are stored. The Maulan feld, 
however, has only a distant relationship to an airdrome 
of this civilized sort. The highway runs through the 
very center down an ever deepening little valley. On 
each side of the road lies a narrow and pebbly hilltop, 
or backbone of a hill, along which the airplanes must 
take off for flight and upon which they nfust manage 
adroitly to land regardless of the direction or strength 
of the winds. 

The hangars are set back into the woods, only the 
wide opened doors at the front touching the edge of the 
field. Their sides are closely guarded by the over- 
hanging trees. Their roofs are camouflaged to blend 
their colors with the leaves of the surrounding forest. 

Farther back within the woods are hidden from 
enemy airplane eyes the mess halls and sleeping quar- 
ters—‘‘chateaux”—of the aviators and the enlisted 
men. They are all constructed on the American plan— 
low buildings of unpainted pine with cracks in walls 
and floors, window sashes which have been hastily 
nailed in place, benches and tables of the rudest 
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day before by our observing airplanes. 
The weather is bad, clouds fill the sky 
and at any moment it may rain. Every 
available machine is run out of the 
hangars and they stand in two parallel 
lines facing in. Each machine is at- 
tended by three mechanics. 

One is busy at the engine testing for 
the last time the spark plugs, the oil 
pump and the carburetor. Another is 
in the observer’s seat at the rear pre- 
paring the tournelle on which the brace 
of Lewis guns is fastened for the ob- 
server’s use. Extra filled magazines are 
placed in their racks on the floor. This 
done, the mechanic climbs into the 
pilot’s seat forward and fastens long 
belts of ammunition into the machine 
guns there. 

Close to the fuselage or body of the 
airplane four heavy bombs are fastened 
under the lower wings, two on each 
side. Each bomb is tenderly lifted up 
until it touches the open hasps. Then 
the hasps are lowered until they sur- 
round the elongated shell and confine 
it snugly to the framework. The pres- 
sure of the weight falls upon the center 
of the hinged hasps. But they are 
secure. They cannot open until the 
pilot or the observer pulls, the lever 
from the seat and releases the pin 
which holds the hasps. 

The bomb’s nose is pointing forward. 
The primer wheel is carefully noted to 
be a full inch away from its base. When 
once the bomb is released from the air- 
plane in full flight its nose falls down- 
ward. As it falls the rushing wind 
causes the primer wheel to screw up 
until it touches the fuse. Then it is 
ready for the impact with the ground 
which causes it to explode. 

Around the waiting airplanes stand 

-the nervous crews. Gundelach, the 

flight leader, is talking with the com- 
manding officer, who stays behind. 
But twelve machines and crews are 
found to be available to-day. Others 
are shell torn and lack essential parts. 
Still others are ready for flight, but 
lack the crews to man them. Several 
pilots and observers are absent—in hospitals, recuper- 
ating in Nice; others have simply—gone West! 


How They Dress for the Flight 


ILOTS and observers are muffled up in long Teddy- 

bear costumes which include fleece-lined boots, leg- 
gings, body, waistcoat and arms, all in a one-piece suit. 
The collar buttons up tightly around the throat. Over 
this a muffler is worn, for the temperature is exceed- 
ingly low at an altitude of 12,000 feet even on the 
warmest day in summer. 

They stand bareheaded swinging in their hands 
leather fur-lined flying caps and flying goggles. Some 
are talking earnestly with their partners of the flight. 
The observer cautions his pilot to keep up his courage 
and carry on straight for Dommary regardless of any 
attempts of “Archy” to stop them. The 
“eg on his side directs the observer to keep 

is eyes open toward the rear. He is not 
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“What Wonderful bo a” 


“These Glo Ve ‘fitted Tweedies.” 


“I'm so glad they have no ugly buckles. They’re a 
delightful fit— they're no end chic in appearance — 
and so comfortable too. I know I shall like them.” 


You: too, will like Tweedie Boot Tops because they are so 
different — so distinctive and so modish. And Tweedies 
are made to fit your feet with the snugness of a well-fitted 
glove, giving your ankle perfect freedom without the feeling 
that it is strapped —no sagging or pulling away from heel or toe. 











You will also be interested in the Tweedie Pattee,a high boot top 
equally smart and snug fitting. Quite the thing for motoring and 
sports wear. Most comfortable in rigorous weather. 








Tweedie Boot Tops and Tweedie Pattees 
come in a variety of fashionable exclusive 
wool fabrics including Worumbo Wul-Buk, 
Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck and there 
is a shade to suit your taste. 











Insist upon Tweedies. The trade mark ts sewed into every 
pair. There is nothing else lke them. They are sold to 
you with our guarantee. If your favorite store cannot 
supply you, write us and we will gladly advise you where 
in. your locality Tweedtes are to be had. 


| 


| Tweedie Boot Top Company, St. Louis, Mo. : 
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Why the Salvation Army.Lassie Made Good 


You Think tt Was the Doughnut and the Pie, Dont You? 
But it Will Surprise You to Know What it Keally Was 





= HE Great War brought the at- 
tention of the American public 
to the Salvation Army lassie in 
a way that it had never been 
brought to her before. Yet 
this same lassie, with her scar- 
let, gilt-lettered band, had been 
in evidence in our cities and on 
our streets for over half a cen- 
tury. And the war made her 
known through a doughnut. Now that the war 
is over, it is interesting to see whether the Sal- 
vation Army is really a case of pies and dough- 
nuts or not. 














It Took Just 54 Years to Produce the 
Salvation Army Lassie of To-Day 


‘ae of people think that the Sal- 
vation Army lassie at the French front was 
made overnight, whereas, as a matter of fact, it 
has taken just fifty-four years' of careful train- 
ing to produce the lassie that Commander 
Evangeline Booth sent to France. Compara- 
tively speaking, there were very few Salvation 
Army lassies at the front; as an actual fact, 
there were not a hundred of them. ‘Why 
didn’t they send more?” was often asked. 

“Well, I could not send to France any offi- 
cers,” said Commander Booth, “except such 
as had been fully equipped in our training schools.” 

“Training schools?” folks ask. ‘‘What is meant 
by those?” 

In the minds of many, the Salvation Army is one 
of two things: A sort of hit-and-miss organization, 
or a band of rescued men and women. The truth is, 
really, that there are hundreds of men and women 
in the Salvation Army with wiped-out pasts, but 
only in exceptional cases are they found among the 
officers. In fact, not one shows up among the 
women, even to those nearing the sunset of life, 
known to the doughboy as “‘ma.’’ In brief, there is 
not a more moral organization of men and women 
to be found in the world than the Salvation Army. 
Nor is there a stricter organization in which it is 
so difficult to serve. Think of their classification of 
sins—and it is all their own; it includes tobacco, 
intoxicating liquor and the theater, all of which the 
“‘recruit’? must renounce once and forever before 
he may sign his “soldier” pledges. Unless born a 
Salvationist, and trained according to Salvationist 
doctrine from childhood, one must first become a 
convert, then a recruit; and then, after a given 
probationary period, a soldier. A soldier may not 
become an officer until he can declare he has a 
“divine calling”’ to office, and has passed through a 
special two-year course of intensive training. 


The Making of a Salvation Army Officer — 
Begins When a Child is 3 Weeks Old 


HE making of a Salvation Army officer is truly 

a matter of ‘‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen.”’ Perhaps this is one of the reasons the 
Salvation Army, compared with other religious 
organizations, is small; but it is religious. Yet the 
Salvationist does not claim to be without sin. His 
motto is always “‘Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone”; and the stone is never raised. 
“Holier than thou” is a forbidden attitude. To 
the Salvationist the unfortunate woman and “the 
colonel’s lady are sisters under the skin,” which is per- 
haps the secret of why eighty per cent of the women 
passing through the Salvation Army rescue homes 
are redeemed. 

Taking the class of Salvationist from which as far 
as possible field officers are drawn, the education 
begins at birth. There are to-day in the training 
schools, or colleges, of which the Army maintains 
thirty-nine throughout the world, a small but con- 
stantly growing number of third-generation cadets. 
This means that, from the great-grandparents down, 
the children have known no other than a “‘ dedicated, 
consecrated, godly life in the service of others.”” The 


child born of “soldiers” is dedicated at the early, — 


age of three weeks, or as soon thereafter as the 
mother is able to be present. This is not compulsory, 
but it is almost universally the custom. 


What the Parents of a Salvation Army 
Lassie Must Promise to Do 


HE service, performed by the commanding 
officer, is unique. Under the flag of the Army 
and the flag.of the country, the commanding officer 
makes the following charge: 
“Tf you wish the Lord to take ssion of the 
soul and body of this child, that it shall only and 
always do His will, you must be willing that it should 
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spend all its life in the salvation war, wherever God 
may choose to send it; that it should be despised, 
hated, cursed, beaten, kicked, imprisoned, or Killed 
for Christ’s sake. 

“You must let it see in you an example of what a 
Salvation Army soldier ought to be; and teach and 
train it, to the best of your ability, to be a faithful 
soldier, giving all the time, strength, ability and 
money possible to help on the war. 

“You must keep as far from the child as you can 
all intoxicating drink, tobacco, finery, wealth, hurt- 
ful reading, worldly acquaintance and every influence 
likely to injure it in either soul or body; and you 
must carry out, to the best of your ability, the will 
of God, and the wishes of your superior officers with 
respect to it. 

“Do you wish to give up this child to the Lord 
and the Army in the way I have explained?” 

A “‘We do” pledges the parents, but that is not 
enough. Should there be any other children in the 
family present, the commanding officer asks: 

“Will you do all you can to help your brother 
(or sietaes to get saved, to be good and to go to 
heaven?”’ 

A “We will” pledges the children, and the service 
goes forward. No water is used, as in other bap- 
tisms, but under “fixed bayonets’’ the soldiers 
present promise to pray for the parents and for the 
child, and in every way they can to help the parents 
to carry out the vows made. 


A Salvation Army Lassie Goes From Roll to 
Company to Corps and Band 


RIOR to its dedication the child has been entered 
on the Cradle Roll, of which it remains a member 
up to the age of four, when it is transferred to the 
Beginner’s Company and enters active work in the 
Junior Corps. At the age of six the child is again 
transferred, or promoted, to the Band of Love, and 
begins a preliminary vocational training in addition 
to religious instruction. The child is now considered 
old enough to sign its own pledge, and the vow to 
abstain from intoxicating drink and tobacco, which 
follows the Salvationist from the cradle to the grave, 
repeated with every promotion, is personally taken, 
together with vows “‘not to swear, nor steal, nor 
gamble, to try to love and be kind to all animals, 
to strive to speak the truth, and to offer a prayer 
morning and evening omer day.” 
Girls between six and eleven are taught to make 
their own clothes, to do simple cooking and are given 
the first principles in domestic science. 


The Life-Saving or Scout Guard Within 
the Salvation Army y 7 


a. the ages of eleven and twelve the 
child is promoted to the Life-Saving Guard. This 
is similar in character to the Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments, and it is during this period that the com- 
manding officers begin to look for symptoms for the 
making of good field officers, or candidates for the 
training cullen. Taking the Life-Saving Guard as it 
pertains to the training of girls, ‘it seeks to train her 
in habits of obedience, self-respect, sacrifice, disci- 
pline, gentleness, reverence, industry, happiness, and 
all that contributes to the building of a noble wom- 
anly character.” 


Training in physical drill, and in first aid and 
in home nursing is given that she may be able 
to render practical help in time of need. Gradu- 
ation from this course requires three educational 
tests—first aid, domestic science and music. 
Having passed these examinations, the girl is 
eligible to the Corps Cadet Brigade, and to enter 
a course of special preparatory training leading 
to cadetship in the college. This comprises the 
study of some twelve hundred different subject 
questions, and extends over six years. 

The final examination certificate, all other 
things — equal, admits to candidacy for the 
training college. This, it must be remembered, 
is in addition to the ordinary public-school train- 
ing. The law does not permit children under 
fourteen to leave school, and the minimum age 
requirement of the Salvation Army College is 
eighteen. In most instances the candidafe is 
necessarily a high-school graduate, in not a few 
cases of older students a college graduate. 
Eighteen to thirty-five is the age limit. 


After 18 Years of Drilling a Girl or a Boy 
Begins to Train as an Officer 


ne the candidate is one of the 
| few chosen—begins the two-year intensive 
training for officership. Born a Salvationist, 
dedicated a Salvationist and bred a Salvationist 
is not enough. The candidate must first state she has 
received ‘‘a divine calling to officership.’””’ She must 
again take personally the vows taken by her parents 
at her birth, provided she is a dedicated child. She 
must bring, in addition to the backing of both her 
provincial and corps officers, recommendations from 
three neighbors as to her moral and Christian 
character. She must declare herself free from debt, 
as one of the most stringent laws of the Army is “owe 
no one,” applying even to temporary borrowing 
among cadets. She must produce a doctor’s certifi- 
cate as to good physical and mental health and a 
dentist’s certificate as to sound teeth. 


No Engagements or Marriages Permitted 
While Training Goes On 


HE must make a signed statement as to whether 

she is engaged to be married and, further, 
whether she is corresponding with anyone with a 
view to engagement, giving the name and address of 
the party in either case. No engagement or marriage 
is permitted while in training. Occasionally married 
couples are permitted to enter the training college, 
but they are in all cases subject to the same discipline 
as single cadets. The husband must occupy the 
poh side of the house and the wife the woman’s 
side. 

This does not necessarily imply that an engage- 
ment already entered upon must be broken, or that 
a prospective engagement already begun must be 
stopped. Inthe officers’ ranks no woman is permitted 
to marry below the grade of lieutenant, and no man 
below the rank of captain. The woman, having 
reached the rank of lieutenant, automatically takes 
rank with her husband even to “the colonel’s lady.” 
There is no office in the Army open to men that is 
not open to women at an equal salary, but married 
women are not salaried unless widowed. No officer 
may pursue any salaried occupation outside the 
Army. 


After 40 Years or So a Candidate May 
A Become a High Officer | 


peeve measured up to requirements, the 
candidate is eligible for cadetship in the training 
college. The college draws its faculty from among 
its staff officers, with a colonel as principal, so that 
the instructors are in a position to watch the progress 
of cadets intimately. 

The curriculum of the Salvation Army College 
differs from that of any other training school in that 
it is training men and women for work in the organi- 
zation, and there is always a special effort made to 
place graduates where they can do the most good 
according to their talents. 

Only after twenty-five years, minimum speed, may 
an officer become a colonel. It takes seven years to 
make an ensign, with a lapse of three more before 
the office of adjutant is reached, after which come 
commandant, staff captain, major, lieutenant colonel 
and brigadier with minimum time lapses of two to 
five years between. 

After the first month in training some of the 
qualifying questions the principal must answer are: 
“ Are you impressed the cadet is of such character she 
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Too often the average car owner’s motoring 
expectations are upset by the motoring real- 
ities encountered on the road. 


Deep sands, mud, rocks and holes that 
come in a day’s tour—or storm, snow, ice and 
extremes of heat and cold that come in a year’s 
travel—mar the joy of touring, or curtail 
motoring activities. 

To Franklin Sedan owners these motoring 
realities mean but little. Their light-weight, 
flexible car travels at an even speed, safely and 
without strain in handling over roads which 
the average heavy, rigid car finds difficult. 
In the Franklin Sedan you can tour com- 
fortably all day, cover unusual distances, and 
go wherever any open car can go. The car’s 
resiliency makes shock absorbers unnecessary 
—its freedom from tire troubles relieves you 
from worry. 


The Franklin is direct air cooled. It has 
no water to boil or freeze, no delicate radiator, 
hence is free from the annoyance and expense 
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attached to 177 parts of a water cooling system. 
This means unrestricted year ’round usability. 


And the far-below-average costs of operat- 
ing this fine car are according to Franklin 
owner records: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


The Franklin Sedan is easily distinguished 
by its original Wide Observation Windows, its 
two Wide Doors, which afford easy access and 
seating convenience, and the V-shaped Slanting 
Windshield. These give an unequaled breadth 
of vision and perfect ventilation. Together 
with the Sloping French-style Hood, they 
emphasize the pleasing appearance of the car. 


Every Franklin Sedan you see on the road 
is a demonstration of independence from the 
vexations of motoring realities. That’s why 
its owner list is growing. faster than that of 
any other fine car. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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9}, EVERAL of us were tak- 
j ing a cross-country 
} tramp. Our host’s nine 
| collies were our eager 
} escorts. As we reached 
the limit of our ramble 
} and turned back toward 
| the distant house, all 
nine dogs chanced to 
have set off at a mad 

gh the underbrush after a rabbit. 
The host whistled sharply, then turned on his 
heel and led the way homeward. 

“How about the dogs?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, they’ll come. When I whistled,’’ he 
said, ‘eight of them stopped in their tracks 
and started back toward us. They'll catch 
our trail, where we were standing, and follow 
us. The ninth collie won’t come back till I 
whistle again. I didn’t get him till he was 
full-grown. So, obedience isn’t an instinct 
with him. He was badly brought up. And I 
am having trouble teaching him to mind. 
The eight others were born here. From 
puppyhood, obedience was drilled into them. 
That’s why they need no whippings and why 
they never run away.” 

As he spoke, a little avalanche of collies 
came crashing through the bushes. Eight of 
the nine dogs had caught up with us. 

“They must have keen sight to have seen 
us through all this undergrowth,” suggested 
a guest. 

“They couldn’t have seen us—to recognize 
us—at one-half that distance,” replied. the 
host. ‘‘ Next to an owl, a dog is probably the 


in the road and had merely chanced to see 
me or to get my scent as I drew near. 

But I was told that they never went out 
into the highway during the day, and that 
they did not leave the grounds until the tread 
of my horse’s hoofs thudded on a bridge 
nearly a mile from home. At that sound they 
would spring to their feet and dash off to 
meet me. Probably a hundred horses jogged 
over that bridge every day. But the dogs 
paid no attention to the hoof clatter until 
they heard my own home-coming horse strike 
the echoing boards of the bridge. Nor did it 
matter whether I took art early or a late train 
home. Always, at whatever hour, the first 
step of my horse on that bridge was their 
signal. 

Now to us humans the tread of one horse 
is like that of any other. To my dogs, how- 
ever, my horse’s stride was different from 
any other on earth. And they knew he was 
bringing me back to them. When one of our 
horses chanced to cross that bridge while I 
was at home, the dogs would prick up their 
ears but would make no move to go out to 
meet him. 

Then came the era of automobiles. Across 
the same bridge whizzed innumerable cars 
every day. In an incredibly short time my 
two dogs had learned to recognize the hum 
of our car’s motor, and to differentiate it 
from any or all others. As soon as the car 
came within their earshot, long before any of 
the humans at the house could hear it, they 
were up and off to meet me. 

These dogs were not phenomenal. The 
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You May Own a Dog: 
But Do You Know: 


Why a dog turns around before he lies down? 

Why he hates cats when he hates no other domestic 
animal? 

That a dog’ is nearsighted and can’t recognize his own 
master a bit away? 

Why a dog can tell his master’s automobile from other 
automobiles a mile away and yet can’t see it? 

Why a dog’s scent is so keen? 

How a dog perspires? Not as a human does. 

Why, in warm weather, he pants with his tongue out? 
Because he is hot? Not at all. 

Why his back bristles when he’s angry? 

Why he’s the only beast that has a bark? 

How much he really understands? 

Why he is exactly like a two-year-old child? 

What happens if you blow smoke in a dog’s face? 


Why a dog howls when someone plays a musical in- 
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shortest-sighted creature on earth. I’ll prove 
it to you.” 


Can’t Tell His Master at 400 Yards 


H& LED the way to a low, treeless hill. 
Walking in spiralsand zigzag, he mounted 
to the hilltop, the rest of us following in his 





strument? 





Here, by one who certainly knows, are the answers 
to these questions: the most interesting Dog Baedeker 
imaginable. 


same story may be told truthfully of hun- 
dreds of others. I know of no less than seven 
vouched-for cases of the sort in my own 
acquaintance. 


Have Dogs a Language of Their Own? 
HERE is another queer phase of auricular 








erratic wake. At the summit he paused, 
whistling for the absent dog. In a minute 


or so the collie came into view at the foot of the hill, 


having followed our track through the woods. 

At the bottom of the long slope he halted. We were 
not four hundred yards away and were clearly sil- 
houetted against the sky line. But the dog did not 
see us. Casting about, he found his master’s trail 
again. And he followed it up the hill, moving in 
precisely the same spirals and zigzags as had our host. 
Not until he was well within a hundred yards of us 
did he glance up. Then, recognizing us, he abandoned 
his eccentric course and galloped ina bee line toward us. 

“At four hundred yards,” explained our host, ‘no 
dog can tell, by sight, his master from a stranger. 
That is why a dog first makes use of his miraculous 
sense of smell; next of his keen powers of hearing and 
never of his eyesight until he has no further immediate 
need of these two stronger senses. His sight is 
unreliable, and he is guided in it more by motion than 
by form. If I had been running along this hilltop, my 
motion might have attracted the collie. But as I was 
standing still, he had no way of seeing me. He kgew 
it. So he trusted to his unerring sense of smell; just 
as, at my whistle, he had trusted to his sense of 
direction to start toward a spot where he could pick 
up the trail. When Nature gives any creature two 
such potent senses as are the scent and hearing of a 
dog, she always restores the average by dulling some 
other sense.” 


The Amazing Scent of a Dog 


HE WAS right. A dog will look up into your face to 
study your expression, but never as a means of 
future recognition. His nostrils have already regis- 
tered that, past all error too. 

Show him his image in the glass. Nineteen times 
out of twenty he will exhibit no interest in it. His 
nose has told him that the reflection is not a real dog 
or any other living thing. 

Offer him some titbit of whose food value he is in 
doubt. He will judge its fitness by a sniff; never by 
a glance. 

A human being walks into a room. We may detect 
a reek of tobacco or a whiff of sachet and, with true 
Sherlockian genius, we deduce therefrom whether the 
room’s most recent occupant was a man or a woman. 


Here a rabbit has whisked by, and the dog is off at 
once along an invisible trail. Here, perhaps, the 
master has walked, and there is a vehement tail- 
wagging or a glint of wistfulness in the soft dark eyes. 

But this superhuman sense of smell may be as 
painful as it is advantageous. To blow a whiff of 
tobacco smoke into the face of a fellow man causes 
momentary annoyance. To blow it into the face of a 
dog causes acute pain. The nostrils are tortured. 
Once let a young dog be tormented in that cruel 
fashion, and he is not only apt to avoid his tormentor 
in future, but all other smokers as well. There is an 
authentic case of a dog into whose nostrils some smoke 
was blown. It gave the unhappy beast an incurable 
horror of the smoker and of all other men. Henceforth 
he would go near no one but women. 


Why a Dog Howls Wher Music is Played 


I HAVE seen people laugh when a deg howled shrilly 
on hearing the notes of a violin or a bugle. They 
thought he was trying to sing an accompaniment to 
the music. He was not. He was in anguish. Canine 
hearing is so many times more acute than is that of 
man that a high-pitched music note has the same 
effect on the tympanum as would the point of a 
cambric needle. Those who like to amuse guests by 
showing them how cunningly Fido “sings” when the 
fiddle or the cornet is played will do well to remember, 
next time, that he is not singing. He is screaming 
in agony. 


Does a Dog Understand All We Say? 


“han same uncanny sense of hearing tells him of 
the faintest change in his master’s mood. A shade 
of tone, which would escape a human, is not only 
audible but translatable to a dog. When people brag 
that Rover ‘understands everything we say,” they 
are mistaken. He does not understand everything 
they say. At best, he understands barely one-tenth 
of it. But he does understand the way they say it. 
No courtier ever hung upon his sovereign’s humors 
with half the zest that the right kind of dog lavishes 
on those of his master. And it is by his sense of hear- 
ing that he catches the nature of these varying moods. 


power to which I can testify. I am not 
prepared to say whether or not dogs have a 
language of their own. If they have it is a language 
pitched in a key too high or too low for the range of 
human ears. 

I have no way of proving these theories. But I tell 
the following story for what it may or may not be 
worth in substantiating such a theory: 

Our grand old collie, ‘‘Sunpybank Lad,’ was for 
many years the undisputed king of our other dogs. 
He ruled them completely by sheer superiority; not 
by force or by bullying. It was amusing to note 
their deference toward him, and their custom of def- 
erentially waiting for him to take the lead in their 
various exploits. 

Then “Lad” grew old,.very old. Yet his domina- 
tion did not weaken. But when he was nearly sixteen 

ears of age he became deaf. Not stone deaf, but 
hood of hearing. From that moment his rulership 
over the other dogs ended. They were courteous to 
him after their fashion. But, for the most part, they 
ignored him. 

Nor would he associate with them. The former 
king turned now, wholly, to human companionship, 
as though he could no longer speak nor understand 
the language of his fellows. — = 

Formerly, when “‘Lad”’ had started up from a nap 
every canine eye had been upon him. If he had set 
off to the woods or elsewhere he was followed by his 
court. But after he was stricken with deafness, none 
of the others paid the slightest heed to his moves. 
It was almost as though they did not know he still 
existed. 

The strange part of it all was that the wise and 
usually supersensitive old chap did not seem to notice 
their defection. 


The Different Kinds of Dog’s Barks 


| By you ever stop to analyze a dog’s bark? Toa 
student of such matters, a bark can express every 
shade of emotion from joy to terror. There is the 
challenging bark of the watchdog. There is the gayly 
trumpeting bark of the dog who sees his master after 
a long absence or who is about to be taken for a walk. 
There is the harrowing bark of the pup that meets a 
tortoise in mid-path for the first time, and there is the 
scared bark of the same pup when the turtle hisses at 
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OST men can judge style 

for themselves — though 
the becomingness of the clothes 
is surely best determined by a 
woman! But when it comes to 
judging value, his experience 
fails, and yours can be of real 
helpfulness. 


That’s why we are now bring- 
ing Michaels-Stern Value - First 
Clothes to your at- 
tention. For we 
believe that, as ““pur- 
chasing agent’’ for 


From the VaLuE-First DEALER in your community— 
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CThis is the fit 
advertisement to appeat t 






rst Pe ~page mens clothing 
tes’ Kome Sournal 


If you are interested in a man— 
you are interested in his clothes 


the home, you will be glad to know 
about this line, which for more 
than 50 years has been famous for 
giving most value for the money. 


Because of your expertness in 
buying, the valwes in Michaels- 
Stern Value-First Clothes will 
appeal to you even more strongly 
than to your men-folk ;— 


Valuwe—woven into the cloth 
Value—tailored into the garment 
Value—expressed by the better 
style 

Value First—allthe way through. 


Give him the benefit of your buying expe- 
rience. Help him get fullest clothes-value. 


$25 to $60 —at VaLuE-First DEALERs. 


MICHAELS~ STERN 


=o Clothes 
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You Went to France 


Now What Did it Do to You ? 
By Anne Warwick 


, 


THOUSANDS are asking this question of the women who went overseas for the Y. M.C.A.,:the Red Cross, the 
Y. W.C.A. and the other organizations. What did the experience say to these thousands of women, and what are they 
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oing to do now? What do they want to do? Here is the answer, wo and direct, by.one who was in charge of the 


d Cross relief work at the largest hospital center in France, comprise 








HAT did the war do to women? 
And what are women going to 
do now? 

These are the questions con- 
stantly asked us—we women 
who had the priceless privilege 
of going overseas. 





“You went to France. You 


OU cannot take a rose that has 
bloomed and say to it, “You go back 
and be a bud again.” 








were at the front—or near the 
front—for months. You had the 
unforgetable experience of sharing, day and night, in 
the greatest fight in human history. What did it do 
to you? How have you come back?” 

It did to us what it did to you who fought at 
home—only to a greater degree, because the stimulus 
for us was greater. It set a new pace—disclosed an 
entirely new range of feeling and capacity. 

We used to think we could work eight hours a day, 
and then “got tired.’”” We know now we can work 
twenty hours without winking. We used to believe 
we must have three good meals regularly, and a bath 
and shampoos and other gentle perquisites. We 
learned that we could forget all about meals—or eat 
bad ones—and grow fat onthem. As for baths ——! 
The neatest girl I saw in France washed in tea, or 
in the mud puddle where the floor leaked conven- 
iently beside her bed; and on Sunday mornings a 
precious bucket of hot water, fetched by a doughboy 
at the risk of his head. 


Hardships That Counted Less Than Needs 


F COURSE she never finished this luxurious 
“‘weekly.’’ Someone always called her—for a 
sweater, or a comfort kit, or tobacco for an “outfit” 
going back to the front. And she would twist up her 
hair, and clap on a clean collar and freshly pre uni- 
form—thank the doughboy tailors again—and away 
she’d go—trim and chic, as though she’d just stepped 
out of the Ritz. God bless clean collars!—and the 
woman who chose gray whipcord for the Red Cross 
overseas uniform. She knew what she was about. 

Yes, we who used to think we simply must have 
morning gowns, and afternoon gowns, and sport 
clothes and evening dresses, and the boots and shoes 
and hats and wraps and heaven knows what to go 
with all of ’em; we came, how thankfully, to have 
no more concern with clothes than plenty of fresh 
shirts and stocks and an extra uniform. We lived in 
mud to our knees, in hip boots and rubber coats, with 
the rain and sleet slashing into our faces; we went 
to bed in icy rooms, slept on straw mattresses, got 
up and shivered into clothes that were wringing wet 
with dampness. But we never thought much about it. 

It was interesting to hear outsiders—visitors, often 
in war work themselves—talk of the ‘‘ physical hard- 
ships,” the “terrible living conditions,” that never 
occurred to us, supposedly suffering from them. We 
were too absorbed, too interested. Where lives are 
hanging on the acquisition of a dozen oranges or eggs; 
where a little nurse is coughing herself into pneumonia 
if we don’t get her a stove; where every hour deposits 
a fresh caravan of wounded—shattered, bandaged 
bodies, eager American-boy faces, peering out wist- 
fully for just a smile, a passing word—rows and rows 
and rows of them—a city! And each one needs us 
more than the other; and the doctors come stumbling 
into our little hut sitting room and bury their heads 
in their hands, sick with the sights they’ve seen; and 
the whole world seems one great distorted lifted face, 
calling ‘‘ Help me, or I perish!” 

What is food, or clothes, or cleanliness then? What 
are any of the so-called human necessities? Dropped 
out of mind, swallowed up, lost, in the new super- 
human consciousness that transcends them. We were 
needed—such a need as never was on earth before. 
And—here is the important part, the enduring part— 
we found that we had powers in proportion to that 
need. We had not the hands and feet to do all the 
actual work there was to be done; but we had the 
strength, physical and spiritual, and the ability to do. 


This is Mine to Do, and I Want to Do It” 
NATCHED out of every sort of home and busi- 














ness, trained to a thousand different kinds of life, . 


a thousand different shades of atmosphere, the 
American woman in France responded to the 


world can withstand the force there is in that feel- 
ing. Before it; astwe have seen, all supposedly 
fixed laws and customs and precedents dissolve and 
melt away. And we take this one thing in our hands, 
“it is mine, and I want to do it”—and we are free! 
It is as though heaven opened and showered into our 
laps every sort of strength and ability necessary to 
accomplish our purpose. And we walk on air—and 
feed off air, too, apparently!—and our one-time 
‘pleasures’ look queer and dwarfed, like the play- 
things on some remote doll-house planet. 


No Going Back Into the Old Ruts 


ND one day—now, to-day—when we have time to 
think it all over, we see what has happened: how, 
by the terrific speeding up of war, we actually and 
practically became—overnight, as it were—what 
would ‘once have been called ‘‘superwomen.”” Only 
“‘superwoman” has a grandiloquent sound, a pomp- 
ous, artificial, studio-and-advanced-thought sound; 
whereas the women of the war were the simplest 
and most natural of beings, only come into their 
birthright of greater power. ‘‘Super’’—beyond, over- 
reaching that hitherto known. This is the woman 
war created; the woman, remember, that we have to 
deal with, and plan for, now. ; 

For we cannot go back. That is the secret of all 
the present restlessness, all this after-the-war seeking 
for something to take war’s place. Fear, that’s what 
it is; and rebellion—against slipping back into the 
old ways. Line up our millions  § Americans all over 
the country to-day. Call the roll, of those who went 
and those who worked at home. I don’t care who they 
are—doughboys or dollar-a-year magnates, women 
from the front or women from the fireside: ask them 
what is uppermost in their hearts this day. Every 
one of them will answer you the same: 

“We can’t go back—we won’t!” 

Back into the old narrow rut of working for self 
instead of for the universe; earning enough to eat and 
to wear, and to pay for a movie or a theater, where 
one can go and “‘forget oneself’’ and the dullness of 
life generally? No, by heaven! Let us stand a solid 
pane of protest across this nation: we will not go 

ack to that! We do not want to forget ourselves. 
We want to hang on like grim death to these new 
selves we have acquired; and by means of which we 
have found that life is not dull, but gloriously in- 
spiring. We have left the little narrow rut of sheer 
individualism—which had its right and proper place 
in our development, but is passé now—and have come 
into the great highroad of shared hopes and aims, 
shared prospects and possibilities. Shared with the 
whole world—which used to seem such a big vague 
thing, but which has drawn so close and intimate to 
us lately. 


After the Unity of War the Unity of Peace 


I REMEMBER riding home to camp the night of the 
armistice, passing great caravans of United States 
Army trucks, lumbering in a giant queue along the 
Route de Paris. There was an almost continuous pro- 
cession of the huge things, all day and night during 
the war; and they always spoke impressively of the 
united monster purpose of a nation of millions, 
joined to other nations and more millions—a whole 
universe—acting as one creature, with one heart, 
one mind, one indomitable intention. 

The unity of war! What, one wondered—already 
with sadness, wistfulness—could so stimulate the 
imagination as to produce that marvelous unity in 
times of peace? Was there anything? Did it not take 
the strong negative emotions, of anger and fear, 
to evoke that self-defensive banding together, the 
positive impulse toward uniting? 


of 13 hospitals: a city of 30,000 wounded men. 


Yes. But that, I believe, is the very reason 
why we may hope instead of despair now. For 
we are angry with our old life and afraid of slip- 
ping back into it—so angry, and so afraid, that 
were all in a body at war against it this minute. 
Aud that, to me, is our hope of salvation, our 
talisman against the reactionaries’ death-dealing 
“Oh, you'll soon get back into the old way of 
things and settle down.” ™ 

Settle down! Why from time immemorial that 
has been considered a desirable performance re- 
mains a mystery. But this I can fairly and posi- 
tively affirm: the women who went to war will 
not settle down. Having seen the heavens open 
and life in its fullness shown to them, in a vision 
as it were, these thousands of the women of our coun- 
try are not going to come back passively to the old 
treadmill of work, éarn and forget; or, if they are rich 
women, play, yawn and forget. A strange commen- 
tary on the futility of our former existence, that it 
consisted of the alternate efforts to sustain, and then 
to forget, life! 

Well, what do you want? What are you going to 
do? What’s’the answer to it all? 

This will tell you: 

In the United States Department of Labor, the 
other day, a girl in overseas uniform walked up to 
the desk. ‘What is the biggest job you have for a 
woman to-day?” she inquired. ‘I don’t mean the 
most conspicuous, or the job that pays the biggest 
salary necessarily. I{mean the one with the biggest 
chance for usefulness. In France I’ve had a post 
that called every minute for every ounce of every 
sort of ability I had. Well, that’s the kind of job 
I want now—the only kind that can satisfy me.” 
ki In other words, ‘Set my powers free again, to 
benefit myself and enrich the world.” 


These Have Had the World in Their Arms 


“QUT, my dear,”’ said the kindly woman at the 

bureau, “‘you’ve just come back. Surely you 
need to rest—to play a little, go to parties, the 
theater, amuse yourself ——”’ 

The girl groaned. ‘Don’t, please don’t ask me to 
amuse myself any longer. I’m nearly dead with it. 
Been eating and dancing and looking at people frisk- 
ing about the stage till my brain reels with the hectic 
futility of it.all. Rest is in doing something you like, 
not in a lot of artificial ‘ pleasures,’ concocted, I should 
think, to make the tired business man twice as tired 
as he was before. 

“‘Besides’’—she bared a firm young forearm with a 
confident laugh—‘“‘do I look out of condition? No, 
madam, here I am, fit as a fiddle, and you’ve got to 
dispose of me! Only give mea big job, and ahard job, 
for I’m fairly bursting with energy.” 

A man who was standing by, said to me afterward: 
““D’you know what they look like, some of these war 
girls? The old Greek goddesses come to life. They 
bring the breath of heroic days. You feel that they 
reach to the moon, and their arms encircle the world, 
and their feet are planted in the bottom of the sea!’’ 

Perhaps that’s the way they feel, too—some of 
these modern Dianas, who have literally had the 
world in their arms, to care for and comfort, and 
pee together again, these last four years. They 

ave been thinking and feeling and acting on a scale 
hitherto unheard of, and they cannot now shrink 
back into a narrower sphere. 

Last Christmas, in our hospital center, I had a 
family of twenty-two thousand to shop for. We filled 
twenty-two thousand pairs of socks, so that each boy 
found a pair hanging on his bed when he woke up 
Christmas morning. There were two hundred and 
fifty Christmas trees—big ones—and hundreds of 
boxes of ornaments to trim them. There were twelve 
hundred turkeys, eleven thousand pounds of candy, 
five thousand pounds of nuts, and so forth.” And not 
only for this ‘‘occasion,’’ but every week, every day, 
we om always by the thousands, lemons, hand- 
kerchiefs, toothbrushes, flowers—whatever it was. 
And the population of our hospital city shifted daily, 
hundreds going out, other hundreds coming in. 
So this wasn’t just a utopian sitting afar off and 
dreaming of the whole world as your family. We 

were actually living, concretely planning and 
calculating and working in those terms. 





en of war identically in this respect: society 
girl and school-teacher, artist and business 
woman, minister’s daughter and millionaire’s— 
they were equal to it, and more than equal; no 
matter what came to them. 

And why? Because, as President Wilson has 
truly said: ‘‘ It is enthusiasm that sets the powers 
free.’’ Enthusiasm—the feeling that “this is mine 





to do, and I want to do it.” No other force in the 


HE American woman's love affair 

with the world has just begun! 
And here one of them tells just what 
it is and how she feels about it. 


Our Big Opportunities for Usefulness 


A: BUT that was war—an emergency, an un- 
natural state. Well, war may be unnatural, 
but love is not; and the widening and broaden- 
ing of life is not. And you cannot take a rose that 
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INSURED CLOTHES / 


FOR B 


HERE is no greater security than 
Insurance — and so we insure each 
WEARPLEDGE Boy’s Suit and Over’ 

coat—for its reasonable life. The Policy 
accompanies your purchase. It pledges 
perfect satisfaction or a new garment free. 


No other Boy’s Suit in the world is insured 
by its makers. WWEARPLEDGE is tailored in 
the largest Boys’ Clothing institution in the 
world. Every step in its making is watched 


OY: 


Wearpledge Insured Clothes for Boys 


by expert eyes and tended by expert hands. 


Every garment is passed upon by the famous 


Committee of Women, who represent you 
in selecting styles and fabrics and in censoring 
workmanship. 


WEARPLEDGE offers a dollar- for- dollar 
value that only huge purchasing power can 
produce. 


A real ‘‘Live’’ Leather Belt that 
STRETCHES is attached to every Suit. 


If you cannot find WEARPLEDGE Clothes, write us direct, or tell your favorite Clothier to do so. 
Sizes:- 1% to 18 years. Popular prices. 


' The WEARPLEDGE Gray Book, cleverly illustrated, is free upon request. It tells all 
about this famous line—and how to obtain one of the unique WEARPLEDGE puzzles. 


The Bauman Clothing Corporation (ept.L) 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P.S.—The reputable Clothier who stocks these six models automatically becomes the sole WEARPLEDGE 
representative in his community. While many Agencies are already placed, we will gladly enter 
into immediate correspondence with Merchants who are interested. QUICK ACTION ESSENTIAL, 
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What About [hese 12 Million Children? 


By Theresa Hunt Wolcott 





LITTLE girl whose parents were 
members of a famous religious sect al- 
|| ways associated with Utah was asked 
|| if she knew where Boston is. ‘“Oh,* 
|| yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ we send mission- 
aries there.” If we live in the East we 
probably think that remark “funny.” 
It isn’t, because there isn’t a city in 
these United States, and scarcely even 
a hamlet, that is not in urgent need 
of missionaries being sent to its children. According 
to the United States census there are in this country 
25,000,000 children under twelve years of age, and 
according to reliable figures that have been compiled 
by religious and philanthropic organizations twelve 
million of these children are absolutely without religious 
instruction of any kind. Such persons are generally 
regarded as heathen. Are American children heathen? 
This is alarming. If this condition continues what sort 
of civilization shall we have twenty years hence? This 
state of things must bechanged or we shall be nationally 
only materialistic if not atheistic. We should take a 
ieok at our own glass house just now while it is quite the 
proper thing to throw stones at another nation for hav- 
ing trod a wrong path. Religious education must have 
a vital place in the reconstruction program of the future. 
As to what we may expect in twenty 
years if we fail to give our children true 
religious education, we need only to look 
at Russia, Germany, Mexico, China and 
other nations. By true religious educa- 
tion I mean that which instructs them as 
to the ideals of living and daily conduct 
set forth in the Bible, that which trains 
them to know right from wrong and to 
choose the right no matter what it costs; 
that which Teles them to imitate the 
Christ in His love and sacrifice for all 
mankind; that which leads them to hold 
fast to faith and to hope. 


ELIGIOUS education as here men- 
tioned is not to be conceived as a 
substitute for the direct and immediate 
saving and transforming power of God in 
the heart. Nor is it offered as a substi- 
tute for evangelism. But it is the surest 
and most natural means of leading the 
individual into a full realization of God’s 
divine power. It is the first step toward 
experimental religion. The kind of re- 
ligious instruction that makes for noble 
character is that which is translated into 
life at each stage of life. And this is 
the religious education, Jewish, Catholic 
or Protestant, to which every child has 
a divine right. Religious education in. 
Germany and Mexico has been for many 
years mechanical and has had little effect 
on the life of the people. 

The lack of true religious education in 
Germany has resulted in the use of chem- 
istry, physics, biology, literature, art, 
and so forth, for the destruction of mankind instead of 
for the uplift of humanity. So it will be with us, even 
though that destruction be only by deterioration. 

A democracy of selfish people, having no religious 
education, will result in the ruin and downfall of the 
nation—for every splendid gift will be used to glorify 
self and administer to self instead of meeting the need 
of a world begging for the help to set itself on the road 
to God. 

There is only one way for a child or a man or a 
nation to be happy here and hereafter, and that is to 














trust andobey God. As the prophet of old testifies, the ’ 


Lord blesses those who fear the Lord, walk in His 
ways, love Him and serve Him with all their hearts. 
It is the right of every child in this land to have an 
opportunity for the training which will mean such 
happiness. Go to any penitentiary, any reformatory, 
any insane asylum, there will be seen the results of the 
lack of true religious education. 


5 p- Bolshevists, and others like them, hope to do 
away with all religious training! If this nation is 
to be aroused to educate its children in religion so that 
we may continue to hold the place to which God has 
called us as the helper of all the nations of the world, 
the big brother, the emancipator, we—as individuals— 
are responsible. 

Before the war a great many of us probably were not 
wildly enthusiastic about the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army, the “Y’s” or other similar organizations. But 
when the war broke out and we thought we were in 
danger of either going hungry or being killed, what did 
we do? Pick out the weak spots? No! We realized 
the good those organizations were doing and, by giv- 
ing them our time and money, helped them up to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. The forces that 
now are in the field for religious education are short of 
people and short of money. They are on the right 
road, but the crowd isn’t with them. 

Religiously neglected children are not all in our 
slums. They live on our best avenues. Fearing that 
to force children to a knowledge of religion may turn 
them against it in later life, is not working out the ef 
easy, indifferent parents think it necessarily should. 
Many a child would be receiving religious instruction 
if the parents saw to it that the child went to the place 
where religious instruction is offered free. If it needed 


to be paid for in tuition fees doubtless it would be more 
largely patronized and parents would demand that it 
should be free to all children. 

If you are a parent, or one who is interested in the 
welfare of children, look back on your childhood and 
ask yourself what you would take for the instruction 
you were given—in a poor way, perhaps, but still you 
received it, either in family worship in the home, from 
the lips of father or mother, from a Sunday-school 
teacher, or from preaching service. You may not <ecall 
one single thought from the last, but its influence 
steered the course of your life. Will you deny your 
child that with which you would not part? 


|e IS not possible to educate children religiously to 
meet the needs of these times in Sunday schools as 
now organized. The great work they do none who know 
will deny, but the conditions by which they are ham- 
pered and the brief time available must be changed 
or supplemented before children will receive from them 
the instruction which is their due. A child must be 
trained spiritually as well as intellectually, and he will 
not have a good balance in life unless he receives both. 

The first place to start religious 
training is in the home. An impor- 
tant factor in the life of the Hebrew 


nation was ‘‘the church in the house,’’ as one puts it. 
This means reverently teaching children how to pray, 
and reading the Scriptures with them if family worship 
as such is not the custom, which it might well be. 
There is a tendency to turn this work over to outside 
agencies, but responsibility for the religious nurture of 
children falls first of all upon parents and guardians, 
and if it is neglected in the home it will never be deeply 
rooted and their lives will not be enriched with the 
blessed association that such training gives. 

While our doors have been open to all races and we 
have received large groups of immigrants of different 
types of civilization, both to these children who have 
come and to those who are American-born of foreign 
parents have we failed to interpret vital religion and 
its application to everyday life. This work has scarcely 
been touched. 

Three years ago, by a survey made in New York 
City, it was discovered that at least 860,000 children of 
school age were not receiving any religious education. 
The survey was made because of the children’s ignor- 
ance of all allusions to Biblical characters or history, and 
to their positive lack of knowledge of right and wrong 
caused by the omission of sufficient religious training at 
home and no contact with such in the world outside ex- 
cept what the conscientious day-school teacher could 
give them in already crowded hours. Asa result there 
are to-day over 1800 Protestant public school-teachers 
united in the ‘‘ Protestant Teachers’ Association” in 
that city, who, without remuneration, give religious 
instruction to any of these pupils who will attend the 
classes open to them in different sections of the city. 


‘Le E public schools of America can developa race that 
is efficient and patriotic, but under the limitations 
which seem to be unavoidable, our excellent public 
schools alone can never develop a race that will be 
Christian. This can be done only by having in every 
community schaols of religion as effective in the teach- 
ing of their subjects as the public schools are in their 
work, The forerunner of such an institution is the 
steadily improving modern Sunday school. Much fun 
has been made of the Sunday school as an educational 
institution, but the fact remains that where a good one 
exists its one hour of work probably contributes more 
to the development of Christian character in the 
average b~y than any other single hour in the week. 










Shall Children Always Do Just as They Please? ¥ 


Three elements are necessary in order to enable the 
Sunday school to do the work so desperately needed by 
the nation: An aroused public conscience, trained teach- 
ers and the adoption of modern Sunday-school technic. 

No one is really aroused in a great cause until he 
starts to do.something. There are many who orally 
assent to the need of effective schools of religion in 
every community, but very few who are working to 
bring this about. 

The time has come when we should organize a propa- 
ganda for interesting the people in the cause of religious 
education. The propaganda will first emphasize the 
needs and opportunities in this field, and ultimately 
result in securing a large body of devout workers willing 
to give their time and efforts as teachers and officers 
in church schools, and also result in an awakening 
conscience on the whole question of parental and social 
responsibility for the religious training of children. 
Growing out of its vital spirit would come the finan- 
cial support necessary to insure the success of a greatly 
enlarged movement for religious education. 

No argument can be offered against the professional 
training of public-school teachers, and it is no argu- 

ment for untrained religious teach- 
ers that no one else can be obtained 
to do the work. The problems to 
be met are far greater in the moral 
field than in the physical and 
mental fields. 

There are ample plans to-day 
for the training of Sunday-school 
teachers. The most successful is 
to use the Sunday-school hour for 





_ A 





this very thing. In addition to these, week-night classes 
and correspondence courses are preparing those who 
began teaching with the handicap of limited prepara- 
tion which they are now determined to overcome. The 
enrollnfent of 2000 new students a month in the busy 
season at one denominational office is proof that the 
time is coming when Sunday-school teachers will be 
prepared in part at least for their tasks. Some schools 
are now employing paid teachers. 

There is a modern Sunday-school technic, and the 
remarkable increase of enrollment in the last ten years 
is clear evidence that the new plans work. In the main 
these plans may be grouped under three heads: Graded 
organization—departmental and class—graded lessons 
and graded service activities. 


How hard it is to get the “old-timers” to look 
upon a Sunday school as a school! They want to 
treat it asa congregation facing a preacher, and measure 
its efficiency entirely by numbers and enthusiasm. The 
modern Sunday-school workers insist that the service 
should be one where every minute of the time is planned 
for the instruction and inspiration of each particular 
pupil as, of course, it cannot be where all ages are 
crowded together. 

In the case of graded lessons it is hard to get some 
people to see that the use of lessons prepared for a 
definite age are just as inspiring as lessons selected with 
no more definite goal than that all of the Bible must be 
learned. The newer lessons will give us a generation 
not only better versed in the Bible, but also familiar 
with the history and methods of the church, its great 
benevolent enterprises, and other movements in which 
a Christian must engage. ; 

Graded service activities are simply the application 
of the modern theory that it is the business of religious 
education not to pour in information alone, but to 
modify conduct, to form habits. Hence the modern 
Sunday school, through its weekday activities, is 
guiding its members in wholesome play and in the 
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is One Car 


Fits Them All 


The adjustable feature makes the UAJUSTIT the logical car to 
buy. It “grows up” with the child. 


Usable from the age of fifteen months until the eighth year is passed. 
THE 










A Playmate for Baby ° 


Will amuse for hours. A fascinating 
companion for the little tot in the nursery, 
on the porch or lawn. Safe—only 4 inches 
high—cannot tip. backward, forward or 
sideways. Beautifully finished in white 
enamel or natural wood. 





CAR 
Four Cars in One 


_ Saves expense of separate cars. A few seconds time—a simple adjustment and the UAJUSTIT Car 
is changed to any one of four sizes. 


Child always has a car the correct height—so important for health and comfort. 
For Coasting, the seat can be “fixed” to remain level on any grade hill. 


The UAJUSTIT Car is absolutely safe—cannot tip backward. It is comfortable and rigidly 
constructed. Equipped with metal bearings, steel axles and has a strong steering post. Attractively 
finished in red and natural wood. 


See this car of greatest utility on display at your furni- 


ture or department store. If your dealer does not carry 
it, write for descriptive folder, and give dealer’s name. 


Adjustable Sales Corporation, 960 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of ‘‘“KUMFY-KRIB’’ and ‘‘DUCKYDOO’’ 



























Combination Crib, Play-Pen 
and Bassinet 


Changed from one to other without 
disturbing baby. A slight pressure of 
foot on rod attachment lowers springs 
and mattress to Play-Pen position. They 
are raised by simply pulling on strap at 
either end of springs. This is a feature 
found only on the Kumfy-Krib. 





Dealers! Write for sales proposition and discounts 
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Will the Eisght-Hour 
Home -Assistant Plan Work Out? 


A Chavt of Suggestions to Show the Housewife 
How it May be Done: By Mrs. Christine Frederick 




















Monday 


7 to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 
night previous. 

7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 

8 to 9:30—Mother clears table, does chamber 
work and bathes child. 

7:30 to 8  —Assistant starts fire and laundry 
preparations. 

8 to 9 —Washes breakfast dishes and those 
that were left from the Sunday 
dinner. 

9 to 11:30—Uses washing machine to do light 
laundry. (Mother assists in 
work and also in hanging out the 
clothes.) 

11:30 to 12:30—Assistant’s noon lunch hour. 

12 to 12:30—Mother serves own lunch from 
Sunday left-overs. 

12:30 to 1:30—Assistant brings in clothes and 
sprinkles them. 

1:30 to 2 —dAssistant cleans and straightens 
laundry. 

2 to 3 = —Takes child for airing. (Mother's 
own rest period.) 

3 to 4 —Prepares evening meal, leaving 
vegetables, and so forth, ready to 
start cooking. 

4 to 4:30—Sets table for evening meal. 

4:30—Closing time—work ended. 


Tuesday 


7 to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 
night previous. 
7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 
8 to 9:30—Mother clears table, does chamber 
work and bathes child. 
10 to 10:30—Assistant washes breakfast dishes 
and those of previous night. 
10:30 to11 —Sets lunch table and places lunch in 
fireless cooker. 


11 to 2 —Irons steadily—three-hour stretch. 
12 to ae serves own lunch on ironing 
ay. 
to 3 —Assistant’s noon lunch hour. 


2 

3 to 4  —Takes child for airing. (Mother’s 

own rest period.) 

4 to 5 —Sorts and lays away ironed clothes. 

5 to 5:30—Prepares children’s supper. 

5:30 to 6 —Serves children’s supper while over- 
ome dinner for husband and 


wife. 

6 to 6:30—Serves dinner to two adults; washes 
up each course as finished. ' 

6:30 to 7 —Sets table completely for break- 
fast, with toaster, percolator and 
other self-service equipment; 

repares fruit; puts cereal in fire- 
less cooker. 
7 —Closing time—work ended. 





Wednesday 


Ei to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 
night previous. 

7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 

8 to 9:30—Mother clears table, does chamber 
work and bathes child. 

10 to 10:30—Assistant washes dishes; picks up. 

10:30 to 12 —Doesspecial baking, cakes, desserts, 
cookies—oven lunch. ° 

12 to 12:30—Serves}lunch to mother and child. 

12:30 to 1:30—Special weekly cleaning of bread 
box, refrigerator and sink. 


1:30 to 2 —Brushes up dining and livingrooms. 

2 to 3 —Assistant’s noon lunch hour. 

3 to 4  —Takes child for airing. (Mother’s 
own rest period.) 

4 to 5 —dAlternate weekly silver or brass 
polishing. 

5 to 5:30—Prepares children’s supper. 

5:30 to 6 —Serves children’s supper while over- 


seeing dinner for husband and 


wife. 

6 to 6:30—Serves dinner to two adults; washes 
up each course as finished. 

6:30 to 7 —Sets table completely for breakfast, 

. with toaster, percolator and other 
self-service equipment; prepares 
fruit; puts cereal in cooker. 
7 —Closing time—work ended. 








Thursday 


ri to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 

night previous. 

7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 

8 to 9 —Mother clears table; bathes child. 
10 to 10:30—Assistant washes dishes; picks up. 
10:30 to 12 —Weekly cleaning, three bedrooms, 

bathroom and_ upstairs hall; 
changes linen, turns mattresses. 
12 to 12:30—Serves lunch for mother and child. 
12:30 to 2  —Alternate weekly cleaning of eight 
windows, at ten minutes each— 
with time to clean up. 


2 to 3  —Assistant’s noon lunch hour. 

3 to 4  —Takes child for airing. (Mother’s 
own rest period.) 

4 to 5 -—Special weekly ‘kitchen-shelf or 
pantry cleaning. 

5 to 5:30—Prepares children’s supper. 

5:30 to 6 —Serves children’s supper while over- 


seeing dinner for husband and 


wife. 

6 to 6:30—Serves dinner to two adults; washes 
up each course as finished. 

6:30 to 7 —Sets table completely for breakfast 
with toaster, percolator and other 
self-service equipment; prepares 
fruit; puts cereal in cooker. 

7 —Closing time—work ended. 














Friday 
7 to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 
night previous. 
7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 
8 to 9:30—Mother clears table, does chamber 
work and bathes child. 
‘10 to 10:30—Assistant washes dishes; picks up; 
fireless or steam cooker lunch. 
10:30 to 12 —Weekly thorough cleaning hall, din- 
ing and living rooms. 
12 to 12:30—Serves lunch to mother and child. 


12:30 to 1 —Weekly stove or range cleaning, etc. 

1 to 2  —Cleans porches, cellar stairs, etc. 

2 to 3  —Assistant’s noon lunch hour. 

3 to 4 —Takes child for airing. (Mother’s 
own rest period.) 

4 to 5 —Mends and helps mother get ready 
children’s Sunday outfits. 

5 to 5:30—Prepares children’s supper. 

5:30 to 6 —Serves children’s supper while over- 


seeing dinner for husband and 


wife. 

6 to 6:30—Serves dinner to two adults; washes 
up each course as finished. 

6:30 to 7 -——Sets table completely for breakfast 
with toaster, percolator and other 
self-service equipment; prepares 
fruit; puts cereal in cooker. 

7 —Closing time—work ended. 








Saturday 


v to 7:30—Mother serves breakfast set the 
night previous. 

7:30 to 8 —Breakfast. 

8 to 9:30—Mother clears table, does chamber 
work and bathes child. 

7:30 to 8 —Assistant starts baking prepara- 
tions. 

8 to 8:30—Washes dishes. 

8:30 to 11 —Special weekly baking and advance 
preparation of Saturday night 

. and Sunday meals. 
11 to 11:30—Assistant eats lunch brought from 


home. 
11:30 to 12 —Sets table for hot noon dinner to all 
the family. 
12 to 12:30—Serves dinner. 
12:30 to -1:30—Washes dinner dishes and utensils 
from special cooking. 
1:30 to 2  —Puts supplies away, scours table 
tops, and so forth. 
2 to 2:30—Brushes up dining room. 
2:30 to 3:30—Mother gives children special bath. 
2:30 to 3  —dAssistant sets table for supper. 
3 to 3:30—Mops kitchen floor with long-handle 
cleaner. 
3:30 to 4 —Cleans bathroom and wipes up 


oor. 
4 —Closing time—work ended. 

















—— [HE new eight-hour home assistant 
works in a home exactly as she would 
in store, office or factory; she does 
not sleep in her employer’s house, 
nor eat any of her employer’s meals. 
She comes and leaves at definite 
hours; she has a “‘life of her own” 
after her work hours are over, which 
at once removes all the chief objec- 























tions to, and the social stigma for- 
merly connected with, the old “servant problem”; and 
it is possible to manage our homes on a business basis, 
in most cases better than ever before. 

The work of any home can be reduced to an hour 
basis by efficient planning on the part of the house- 
keeper. It may seem difficult at first,and some of the 
duties may have to be planned for at slightly different 
hours from those commonly followed. But generally 
the entire work for a family of five can be performed 
| one home assistant on an eight-hour basis. Much 
of the time of the old-fashioned servant working ten or 
twelve hours was spent in just sitting around, eating 
meals, off time, and so forth, while to-day the em- 
ployer pays for eight hours of work, and work only. 


How shall the hours of work be arranged? is the first 
question naturally asked. This will depend, first, 
on those hours during which the housekeeper most 
needs assistance. In some families it will be desirable 
to have the assistant come early enough to prepare 
breakfast, while in most families the housekeeper her- 
self would be glad to serve this light meal. If there is 
much entertaining at luncheon, those nours will be im- 
— while in other cases an adult family away from 
ome all day would require no noon service. Possible 
shifts may be arranged from 7 to 11 and 4 to 8, or from 
8 to 12 and 3 to 7, or any other hours agreed upon. 
But in the majority of cases where the assistant must 
come some distance to work, the best plan is eight hours 
broken into two periods with a one-hour noon interval. 
And, since most families would prefer their night 
dinner cooked and served by the assistant, per- 
haps the most standard housework schedule, 
and the one adapted to the greatest number of 














families is that from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. and 3 P.M. to 
7 P.M. On this plan all the work of the average home 
can be conveniently and efficiently carried out. 

It is surprising to learn, indeed, that in most homes 
eight hours of solid work will not only provide for all 
the required tasks, but it is sometimes difficult to plan 
work to fill out the full time! However, if more time is 
required, the housekeeper will have to learn that she 
herself must share the work, or pay for extra service by 
the hour, or the full time of a second worker. 


pope rs there seems to be a very great need for this 
additional part-time service in connection with the 
assistant, why not establish in every community a cen- 
tral depot or bureau to supply such needs? Each of the 
new town centers could thus be the place where as- 
sistants of all grades could register as to their skill, 
preferred hours, and so forth, and where housekeepers 
could secure such service as they require. It would be 
a splendid work for the local women’s clubs to sponsor 
and conduct this bureau in a high-class manner. Such 
central depots providing part-time service would help 
to bring about the success of the whole plan. 

While it is understood that the new assistant does 
not eat meals in the home, it will be well to plan for 
her to have a cup of coffee and a sandwich, and from 
ten to fifteen minutes “rest interval” during the day, 
especially during the morning after her heaviest work. 
For while it is ideal to suppose that a worker can do 
four hours’ straight housework with no let-up, it is 
physically impossible to do it without a few minutes 
rest every two hours and a half or three hours. These 
few moments and bit of refreshment are no more than 
the highest type of factory or business offers its em- 
ployees, and will serve to keep up the assistant’s effi- 
ciency. In every case, too, the work should be planned 
so that active work done standing, shall alternate with 
lighter work sitting down. : 

The assistant’s pay will vary naturally with the skill 
of the worker and also with the size of the locality where 
she works. Twenty-five cents an hour, two dollars a 
day or twelve dollars a week is the pay of the least 
skilled, while those more competent should receive 
thirty cents to forty cents an hour up to a wage of 


about eighteen dollars weekly, which places the work 
on the same basis as that of the average office employee 
and employees in better-class stores. The schedule 
suggested meets these conditions: 
Suburban house, eight rooms and bath. 
Father, mother, child of three, and children of seven and 
nine who go to school and do not come home at noon. 
Flat laundry done out, all lighter washing done or shared 
by assistant. 
Assistant works eight hours daily, six days weekly. 
Sunday meals mestly pre-cooked Saturday. 


The home assistant comes to work at 10 A, M. every 
day except Monday and Saturday. She comes earlier 
on these two days in order to provide better for the 
special work done on these days, and is thus enabled 
to have full evenings for rest or recreation. 


) Dire de day the mother clears the table, does up- 
stairs chamber work and bathes the baby. She also 
serves her own lunch on two days. Outside of this slight 
responsibility she has free time to care for her children, 
to sew and to devote herself to outside interests. 
It is not possible to give the time of doing each task 
in exact minutes, as this will vary according to the size 
and furnishings of the room, and kind of. tool used. 
But the schedule given here is based on the following 
average-time studies for special tasks: 

Time required to make single bed, 3 minutes; double bed, 5 

minutes. 
Time required to clean bedroom or other room, 12 by 14, 
15 to 25 minutes. 

Time required to clean dining, living or other large room, 
18 by 20, 45 to 60 minutes. 

Time required to mop kitchen or bathroom floor, 10 by 12, 
15 to 20 minutes. 

Time required to prepare and serve four-course meal, 80 to 
90 minutes. 

In this plan, also, an electric washing machine, an 
electric iron, a fireless cooker and a steam cooker were 
used. If the assistant is intelligent, there is no better 
way in which to reduce the number of hours of service 
needed than by using the best improved labor savers. 
The more step-saving the house construction and 
the more orderly the family’s habits, the more 
successful will be this eight-hour plan. 












































































































































































Your Flousehold Linens 





y = OUR dining-room, your bed-room, your kitchen, your 
Curtains bath-room—all require linen. So do your children, your 
husband and yourself. You know the amount of it every week, 
Aprons and the time it takes to iron it, even with a self-heating iron. 


Lingerie The Simplex Ironer takes just one hour to finish an average 
Chats family’s ironing. Each piece is carefully and perfectly ironed, 
se and the work is positively fascinating. Both the time and 
Childs Dress strength of the woman who irons are spared, and that today is 


Table Cloths all-important. 


Napkins Fuel, help, and laundry bills are greatly reduced with the 


Simplex. In a year its savings pay for itself! 


Center Pieces 
The Simplex Ironer has many distinctive, unique features. It 


Doilies has long been the accepted standard in all important domestic 

Dresser Scarfs science schools. It does splendid work, and is extremely simple and 

Sh safe in operating. Over 100,000 pleased women are using it today! 
eets Sold on easy payments. Send for illustrated 


Bed Spreads booklet — “‘Clean Linen in Abundance.’’ 
American Ironing Machine Company, 503-168 N.Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: 
70 W. 45th St., New York City 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 


It is a mark of intelligent house-keeping to possess a SIMPLEX 
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Everyday Mistakes About the Weather 


By Charles Fitzhugh Talman 


Librarian of the United States Weather Bureau 
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saIOPULAR notions about the 
weather have grown up without 
much regard to the dictates of 
science. Most of them, in fact, 
are an inheritance from a time 
before the wisdom of men was 
gathered into formulas and text- 
books. Some are the faithful rec- 
ord of intelligent observation, 
and science cannot better them. 
Others are a mixture of truth and error. Still 
others are wholly unfounded. 

Probably the majority of people, for instance, 
have an impression that the study of weather is 
a branch of astronomy. The astronomical ob- 
servatories are constantly being asked questions 
about the weather, while the stations which the 
Weather Bureau maintains in cities and towns 
throughout the country are called upon to furnish 
information concerning comets, sunspots and 
eclipses. 

The science of weather is called ‘‘ meteorology,” 
and it is as different from astronomy as zodlugy is 
from botany. The domain of the meteorologist 
ends at the upper limit of the earth’s atmosphere, 
while the infinity of space beyond comes under 
the jurisdiction of the astronomer. To be sure, 
the meteorologist and the astronomer have some 
scientific interests in common. They are both 
much concerned with the study of the sun, 
which is not only the ruler of our planetary 














superstitions. Moonlight is sometimes said to be 
conducive to frost. The fact is that moonlight 
nights are also clear nights, and it is the absence 
of clouds, not the presence of the moon, that favors 
the occurrence of frosts by permitting a rapid loss 
of heat from the earth. 


Wiseacres Who Predict a Year Ahead 


Le popular almanac is perhaps the most po- 
tent of all agencies for keeping alive erroneous 
ideas on weather subjects. A good example of 
almanac meteérology is the familiar table for pre- 
dicting the Weather from the time of day at which 
the moon “changes.” This fanciful production is 
generally labeled ‘‘Herschel’s Weather Table,” 
and it is sometimes boldly ascribed to the great 
English astronomer, Sir William Herschel, who 
was in no way responsible for it. To demonstrate 
the fatuity of this table would be like demon- 
strating the absurdity of the belief that valuable 
prognostics in affairs of the heart may be gathered 
from plucking the rays from a daisy. There is 
simply no conceivable relation between premises 
and conclusion. 

No less absurd, however, are the weather fore- 
casts of the almanacs, often confused by the pub- 
lic with the scientific forecasts of the Weather 
Bureau. There is no known method of making 


None of this information lends any support to the 
belief in a definite change of climate. It has been 
alleged by certain scientists, though not clearly 
proved, that in some parts of the world so-called 
“‘pulsations’’ of climate have occurred; groups of 
wet or cold years alternating with groups of dry or 
warm years. But there is no evidence at all that 
the climate has anywhere changed permanently 
within historic times; though undoubtedly vast 
— have taken place during the long ages of 
which geology furnishes the record. 


Those “Very Cold” Winters of Old 


W Bic sen is hardly any other subject concerning 
which human memory is so fallible as weather. 
We remember the exceptional weather and forget 
that which has commonly prevailed, and we thus 
inevitably form a distorted picture of the past. 
This seems to be particularly true of our recollec- 
tions of snowfall, perhaps because a heavy snow- 
storm causes a more marked interruption in the 
ordinary routine of existence than most other 
weather experiences. When you stand on the back 
platform of a railway train and look down the 
track, the telegraph poles seem closer and closer 
together in proportion as they are farther away. 
So it is with the deep snows and cold winters of 
long ago. Viewed from the standpoint of to-day 
they seem to have occurred in rapid suc- 
cession, when, as a matter of fact, they 





system but also the source from which our 
terrestrial atmosphere is heated. Astrono- 
mers are also interested in certain varying 
properties of the air that affect the accu- 
racy of telescopic observations. But for the 
most part their work lies in separate fields. 

Nowadays when we speak of a “‘ meteor”’ 
we generally mean a shooting star, but for- 
merly this term was applied to a great 
variety of phenomena and appearances in 
theatmosphere, including clouds, rain, snow, 
rainbows, and so forth. That is how it came 
about that the study of the atmosphere and 
of weather was named ‘ meteorology.” 


The Moon’s Influence is Slight 


) caperpapedad tele man looked upon the skies 
as a mere appendage to the all-important 
world in which he dwelt. He assumed that | 
the sun, moon and stars must all bear some | 
intimate relation to his personal affairs, for 
otherwise, he argued, they would never 
have been created. Thus arose the pseudo- 
science of astrology, many elements of 
which still survive in one shape or another. 

Since the moon runs through a rapid cycle 
of changes every month—rising at different 
hours from night to night, and constantly 
changing in form—it was marked out as the 
heavenly body most likely to be connected 
with the weather, which is also subject to 
frequent and mysterious changes. In later 
times the belief that the moon helps regu- 





The Most Violent Storms in 
the World 
Occur in the United States 


Do You Know Where? 


Do you know why the moon can have no re- 
lation to the weather? 

Why it is impossible for a battle to cause rain? 

That there is no such thing as an “equinoc- 
tial” storm? 

That there is no funnel-shaped cloud in a 

clone? 

Why the Gulf Stream can have little effect on 
the weather in the United States? 

That our climate has not “changed” as we 
think it has: not within historic times ? 

What really makes it rain? 

Our notions about the weather certainly get a 
jolt in this article by a man who has studied the 
weather for twenty-odd years and has every record 
at his fingers’ ends. 


were rare events, 

Changes in living conditions often en- 
hance the illusion. Many people whose 
childhood was passed in the country now 
dwell in the artificial climate of a city, 
where they are less exposed to the rigors of 
winter; while even in the country the 
houses are better heated than they used to 
be, and often provided with telephones, 
which mitigate the inconvenience of being 
snowbound. 

There has been no change in our winters, 
and neither has there been any change in 
| the average rainfall of our arid and semi- 
arid Western States, as is often asserted. 
| Several abnormally wet years or abnormally 
dry years sometimes occur in succession, 
and always give rise to the idea that “the 
climate is changing”; but the change is 
only temporary, and therefore is a change 
of weather, not of climate. 


The Gulf Stream and the Weather 


OPULAR writers have generally ex- 

aggerated the climatic importance of the 
Gulf Stream. Scientific men have, until 
recently, very commonly erred in the oppo- 
site direction. This warm current, which is 
certainly one of the most stupendous phe- 
nomena of nature, flows, as a mighty river, 
| along the American coast from the Straits 
of Florida almost to the latitude of New- 
| foundland, and then spreads out into a 








late the weather was strengthened by the 
discovery that the attraction of the moon, 
combined with that of the sun, produces tides in 
the ocean. 

Modern science is unable to find any evidence 
that the moon affects the weather to an appreci- 
able extent, and unable to conceive of any reason 
why it should. The movements of the atmosphere 
that give us different kinds of weather all involve 
the expenditure of an immense amount of energy, 
in the form of heat. Such energy comes to us 
from the sun, and its varying effects depend 
mainly upon the varying positions of the earth as 
it revolves around the sun and rotates on its axis. 
The moon has no heat of itsown. It merely gives 
off into space that which it receives from the sun, 
and a small fraction of this reaches the earth. 
The amount of heat we receive from the moon 
has been measured with very delicate instruments. 
It is so excessively minute that whatever effect it 
may have upon our atmosphere must be com- 
pletely swamped and obliterated by the enor- 
mously greater effects of solar energy. 

It is true that the pull of the moon and the sun 
upon the atmosphere produces a tide in the at- 
mosphere, much like the tide in the ocean. But 
this, too, has been measured, and it is found to be 
ineigni compared with the alternate expand- 
ing and siffinking of the atmosphere due to heat- 
ing by day and cooling by night—the “‘ heat tide,” 
so to speak. Hence it is of no practical interest. 

The belief in “dry’’ and “wet” moons, indi- 
cated by the position of the lunar crescent in the 
evening sky, and a host of other notions associat- 
ing the moon with the weather, are merely idle 





trustworthy forecasts of the weather for a year in 
advance. If such a method should be discovered 
it would be adopted hy the Government in place 
of the present system, which yields accurate pre- 
dictions for a period of only one or a few days. 


Is it True Our Climate is Changing? 


ae belief that the climate has changed ma- 
terially within a generation or so prevails over 
a great part of the world. In this country we 
speak of the “old-fashioned winter,” thereby crys- 
tallizing the notion that our winters were once 
more severe than they are now, or at any rate more 
prolific in that indispensable adjunct of good 
sleighing, snow. Most people of mature years 
cherish the idea that winters have fallen off sadly 
in this respect since their own childhood. It is an 
interesting fact that a hundred years ago Amer- 
icans were indulging in exactly the same sort of 
retrospections. Thus Thomas Jefferson, writing 
in 1781, tells of a marked change of climate sup- 
posed to have taken place within the memory of 
persons then living, and dwells on the alleged 
decrease in the amount and duration of snow. 
Accurate weather records have been maintained 
at certain places in our country since the middle 
of the eighteenth century, while some of the Euro- 
pean records extend back much farther. With 
respect to earlier periods, we have statistics of the 
opening and closing of rivers to navigation, dates 
of harvests, lists of severe winters and other in- 
formation showing us what the climate was like. 


broad sheet of drifting waters which extend 
all the way from the Azores beyond the 
British Isles and Scandinavia far into the Arctic 
Ocean. The part of the stream that stretches 
across the Atlantic is technically distinguished 
from the rest under the name of ‘‘the Gulf Stream 
Drift.” The winds that blow over these waters 
temper the climate of all Western Europe. 
Conservative scientific writers never fail to 
point out, when discussing the climatic effects of 
the Gulf Stream, that any large body of water, on 
account of its sluggish changes in temperature and 
on account of the moisture it supplies to the air, 
moderates the extremes of heat and cold in regions 
lying to the leeward of it; and since the winds on 
the European coast of the Atlantic are mainly from 
the west, that region’would have an equable cli- 
mate even if there were no warm current in the 
ocean. They sometimes, however, fail to mention 
that a warm ocean has a different climatic effect 
from a cold ocean. The warni waters of the Gulf 
Stream Drift not only warm the overlying air, 
which is wafted to Europe, but also help to deter- 
mine the force of the winds by which heat is thus 
conveyed to the land, just as the fire.in a stove 
or a fireplace controls the draft in the chimney. 


Why the Gulf Stream Has Mild Effect < 


| ie RECENT years the speculatiofis that for- 
merly prevailed regarding the temperatures and 
circulation of the North Atlantic have been re- 
placed by a great many actual measurements 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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What women think of a corset is final. They know. 


What women think of Gossard Corsets is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the fact that today seven huge, modern, sun-lit 








factories, working at capacity, cannot meet the demands of 
an appreciative womanhood. 


Every woman, whatever her figure proportions, will find many 


»: 


HALON EHH 


RID CORSETS 


The Origin ]- Unequalled Front Lacing Corsets 


skillfully fashioned to her figure requirements. The idea 
of designing special corsets for the various figure types 
has only reached its perfect interpretation in the Gossard 
designing rooms where it originated. 


Every discriminating woman who wears a Gossard is quick 
to recognize its merits. A symmetry of line and a pro- 
portion of figure that make the mirror smile back its 
approval. A priceless comfort and safeguarded health that 
come from unequalled skill in designing and scientific bon- 
ing. A style that comes from Gossard artistry, expressed 
in a gracefully poised body that makes the most incidental 
frock look smart. 


Remember—style is the reflected grace of correct body poise 
and can only be successfully attained by a correctly de- 
signed and fitted corset. The admired woman is the one 
who has fully appreciated this simple fact—and another 
equally simple fact. This: The beauty and comfort of 
the most perfect corset can be fairly ruined by careless 
adjustment. 


Do not think it is too much bother to protect your figure 
and health by taking the time to adjust your corset properly 
each time it is worn. Adjusting a Gossard Corset is sim- 
plicity itself and leaves no excuse for neglecting that daily 
adjustment by which alone its full benefits and service may 
be realized. | 


Every woman can afford Gossard Corsets. Considered by 
the dollars and cents standard alone, their purchase is a 
proven economy because they offer a wearing service that 
is unequalled, and retain their original shape until they are 
completely worn out. 

There is no substitute for a Gossard Corset. Only Gossard 
can produce a Gossard, for each and every Gossard in 
every size and every model is a masterpiece in itself. 
Look for the name Gfassard on the inside of the 
corset. It is your guarantee of the original and perfected 
interpretation of the correct principle in corsetry—front 
lacing. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO CHICAGO 


Made in the United States 
and Canada 


Ideal Figure 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Short Slender Short 


Tall Heavy leavy 








CORSETS 
Lace In Front 


Ideal Average 


NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


Worn with Health and Confort 
by Women the World Over 


Wear 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Fi 4) 
Figure cores Below Lar, ss alove Curved k Short ecg A) 
‘aist aist Waisted /f) 
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Is the American Woman 


Superior to the American Man ? 
As a Britisher Sees Them Both: By Siv John foster Fraser 





ava |; THIS is not another demonstra- 

{|| tion that the women of America 
are the best in the world. Some- 
times, asa visiting Britisher, the 
invitation was extended to me to 
say so. What could I do but shrug 
my shoulders and escape with the 
remark: “Do you think I’m go- 
ing to get myself into trouble with 
the charming women I know in 
London and Paris and Petrograd and Rome and 
Buenos Aires? Sir, have you so little knowledge of 
the world not to know that to praise one woman is 
to get the enmity of half a dozen women?” 

Once I said to a gallant British officer whom I 
saw waltzing around the ballrooms of delightful 
New York: ‘You seem to be having a gay time. 
I suppose you'll be taking an American bride 
home with you.” 











alone all look as though they were discontented. 
They may be all as you describe them, but there 
isn’t that happiness of face which you find among 
Englishwomen.” : 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“Because they are discontented. The English- 
woman—you can quote it against her if you like— 
is generally reconciled to her lot; she is satisfied 
with her position. She often lacks ambition, but 
she is contented and therefore happy. I know 
America better than you do and I tell you the 
American woman is usually dissatisfied. She does 
not think how happy she ought to be; she is think- 
ing how happier she would be if she had something 
which at present she has not got. Perhaps it is 
because of the striving for social position, which is 
more dependent on financial position here than at 


possibly would see the fault was not on one side 
only and, out of a desire to ‘‘ make the best of it,”’ 
develop a gentler but more enduring affection for 
each other. 


The Difference in the Home Life 


AS I HAD often heard that English home life was 
better than that in the United States I was 
vigilant on this matter. To my memory comes a 
vision of continuous delightful hospitality in Amer- 
ica—and more particularly of cases where I arrived 
in a town to speak, was cared for by host, every- 
thing done to make me happy, and then off again in 
the morning, grateful but feeling I had used a man’s 
house rather as a hotel and with no opportunity to 
show appreciation except by the conventional 
omg “Thank you.” Perhaps it is a fault, 
u 





“No,” he smiled; ‘the American girl is A1, 
but she’s not dependent enough for me. I’m 
going back to marry an Irish girl.” 

I got him to explain what he meant by 
“dependent.” He meant that the American 
girl was too independent, too much inclined to 
decide for herself, a little bit too interested in 
her own welfare instead of being reliant on the 
strength of the man. He insisted the American 
man, generous rather than chivalrous, spoiled 
the American girl, put her on a pedestal and 
fed her with candy so that she was a delight- 
ful dancing companion, but was not an inva- 
riable success as a wife. He was twenty-six 
years of age, had been four months in the 
United States and spoke dogmatically. 

For myself I soon gathered that the Amer- 
ican woman is rather sorry for her English 
sister. Ilearned that the Englishwoman dresses 
dowdily, that she has big feet and that, though 
she may have a beautiful complexion—chie 
due to the wretched damp of the En lish 
climate—she is constantly made to feel she is 
inferior to the Englishman, who, ‘‘everybody 
knows,” does not treat women with the same 
respect as does the American man. 

So one evening after dinner I put a terrible 
question to a charming American woman: “If 
the Englishman is all he is represented to be, 
why do so many of you marry him?” 








As Others See Us 


ERE is an unusually sane and sen- 

sible article on a subject that is 
always of national interest. It is seldom, 
indeed, that we have a chance to give to 
the public so clear-sighted, fair-minded 
and unprejudiced a view of the Amer- 
ican character and habits of life, as com- 
pared with those of other countries, 
especially England, as is presented in 
this article. To see ourselves as others 
see us is always an interesting and gen- 
erally a helpful experience. Sir John 
Foster Fraser’s article combines both 
these qualities with remarkable fairness 
and insight. 











t British people are never gushing in their 
thanks, thee 1 take leave to say we are just 
as thankful as those who do gush. Yet when I 
have followed an American guest who has told 
his hostess “‘ I’ve never had so fine a time in all 
my life’ with my “Thank you for a very 
pleasant visit,’’ I’ve sometimes thought my 
comparative restraint might be interpreted 
that I had enjoyed myself less than my fellow 
pe Anyway, I do not like superlatives and 

’m not always certain of the sincerity of the 
man who says “‘ That’s the finest speech I’ve 
ever heard,”’ or ‘‘ He’s the best fellow that ever 
trod earth,’”’ or ‘‘It was the most wonderful 
thing I ever saw,’”’ or ‘“‘I never laughed so 
smack in all my life.” The expressions woe § of 
course, be true, but I have occasionally doubted 
their strict accuracy. 

Generally speaking, it struck me that Amer- 
ican houses were much more expensively fur- 
nished than English houses. In modern con- 
veniences, heating and lighting arrangements, 
exquisite bathroom accommodation, America 
is ahead of all the rest of the world. But I 
often missed the personal note which is a 
characteristic of English houses. English 
homes have much more individuality than 
American; they have a distinction which is 
that of the owner. With exceptions, exquisite 
though American homes were, they struck me 
as very much alike, as though with sufficient 








She looked me straight between the eyes and 
gave her reason. ‘‘ Because!” she said crypti- 
cally. “‘ Because we like our men to make a fuss 
over us. Because when we meet an Englishman he 
does not fuss over us. Because we know, with his 
upbringing, he looks upon us as of an inferior sex. 
Because he assumes superiority as though he was 
the only one to decide. Because he believes he is 
the stronger and it is for him to lord it over us 
instead cf dancing attendance on us. Because 
while we pretend to resent such conduct we really 
like it. That’s why!” 

I do not know whether she was any more right 
than my young British military friend; but the two 
stories were not without interest. 


Are American Women Discontented? 


NYWAY, I face prospective trouble in Europe 
by saying that nowhere in the world have I 
seen more beautiful women than in America. Of 
course I have come across the podgy, thick-ankled 
American woman; but she has rather accentuated 
the number of the others who themselves 
well, dress with artistic neatness and have grace. 
There is a greater variety of types in America 
than seen in other lands—I’ve been in over half a 
hundred different countries—but there is what I 
took to be a distinctive American type, inclined to 
tallness, very slim, with an absence of any round- 
ness of figure, but with a regularity and refinement 
of feature which is certainly not so characteristic in 
any other country. I used to think that the pretti- 
est women were to be seen during a spring morning 
stroll up Regent Street, London; but several strolls 
along Fifth Avenue above Forty- 
second Street “put me wise,’”’ as 

the Americans say. 

Expatiating on thisinaclubroom 
one day, a gnarled old countryman 
of mine interrupted me: “But 
haven't you noticed how hard-faced 
the American women are? There is 

not that softness of expres- 
sion which the English 
women have. Have an- 
other stroll along Fifth 
Avenueand you will notice 
that the women who are 





home; but I tell you she is dissatisfied and she is 
restless. How many happy marriages do you think 
there are in America?’ 

I did not know. 


Divorce in the Two Countries 


ji yd I was amazed and just a little shocked at 
the great number of people I met who had 
made a mistake in their initial matrimonial experi- 
ence and were divorced and married again. 

Divorce is a sort of bar sinister in England. It is 
nothing of the kind in the United States; it is the 
undoing of a contract which is unsatisfactory to 
both parties. It is quite easy for the fair-minded 
man to appreciate the average American point of 
view that it is a crime for two wholly unsuitable 
persons to be compelled to live together when it 
would be better if they parted and made a happier 
arrangement the next time. 

I found that the British method was generally 
regarded as barbarous, that there could be no relief 
without infidelity, and cruelty in addition to in- 
fidelity, on the part of a husband before a wife can 
seek the succor of the law. 

Sometimes I found myself in agreement with 
American friends. I did not defend the continued 
linking of two people who had no tie but a legal one. 
I was almost persuaded that the American methods 
of divorce were better than those in Britain. 

But I had no doubt at all that marriage was 
much too easy in America, too often impromptu, 
too often the consequence of a swift infatuation, 
entered upon too light-heartedly. I remember a 
judge in Kentucky telling me that at least eighty 
per cent of the divorces he granted were to young 
people who, carried away by their emotions, had 
suddenly decided to go into the neighboring state 
of Ohio, call on a parson and get married. : 

There is a good deal to be said for the delay in 
England of three weeks by “ publishing the banns!” 

Also I thought that easy divorce its draw- 
backs. A couple, slipping into bickering and quar- 
reling, knew they could get release and in impetuous 
anger sought it, whereas possibly beneath t — 
of antagonism there was often real regard. it 
were harder to get away from each other, they 








money I could go forth and purchase articles 

which would provide almost exact replicas. 
I may be wrong, but it frequently came to me 
that there is more of the home feeling, more of 
family sociability in England than in America. I 
know of the English discomforts—the chilly halls 
and the open fire which frizzles you on one side and 
leaves you to freeze on the other—and yet I think 
that, though England has not the expensive homes, 
it has the more cozy homes. At the peril of being 
bombarded with contradictions, I venture to be- 
lieve that the English country house is the most 
delightful place to live in. 


Gardens Bloom in English Slums 


E HAVE terrible slums of which we British 

have no reason to be proud and cottages in the 
country which are a disgrace. But even in the 
slums of our great cities the man likes to have his 
little garden, or he takes a keen interest in the wel- 
fare of the flowers which grow on the window ledge. 
I never saw that in an American town. And the 
delight of the English countryman in his little gar- 
den, the Saturday afternoons and the Sunday 
mornings he spends there, tending the daisies and 
training the roses! The next time you take a rail- 
road journey in America look and see if you can 
find many little and beautiful flower gardens. 

I suppose it is the problem of domestic help 
which is the chief cause in the difference between 
English and American homes. Because of the ex- 
pense and scarcity of help, people are driven more 
and more to “‘apartments,”’ hotel life and seeking 
principal meals in restaurants. This affects the 
easy-going comfortableness of fam- 
ily life—we are nearing the same 
condition in England as a conse- 
quence of the war—and it provides 
an excitement, pleasant in itself, 
which produccs ennui, restlessness, 

a sensation of dullness when there 
is a return to what might be called 
“the placidity of the do- 

mestic hearth.” 

Weareall rather thecrea- 
tures of our environment. { 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76. 
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\ . used in making the garments in which the little one 
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Denton 


Quality is 


maintained rigidly, 
regardless of cost 
of the right mate- 
rials. Our prices are 
always low in relation 
to quality, as we are 
the largest and only 
exclusive makers of 
knit sleeping garments. 


Style C-10. 


Sizes 0 to 5 inclusive 
open straight up the back 
as shown. Sizes 6 to 14 open 
up the front as is more con- 
‘venient for older children. 


If you cannot get Dentons 
from your Dealer, write us. 


301 MILL STREET, 











‘StyleC-i0 | 
Over 3,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 





\ —s spends the long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


‘ Dr. Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
\ special yarn spun in our own mills from 
\ unbleached cotton, with which is blended 
some soft, natural-colored wool. 


Every Mother Should Know 


that bleached and unbleached cotton are as 
different as black and white. 


‘ Bleached or dyed cotton ts COLD, absorbs and 
holds perspiration like a sponge—a ready con- 
ductor, letting the vital body-heat escape, and 
conveying cold to the skin. It is ideal for sum- 
mer, but clammy and cold for winter wear. 


Unbleached cotton, used in Denton fabric, is 
WARM. Each fiber is still covered with the natural 
cotton wax and will mot absorb water. Perspiration 
is carried off on the surface of the loose-spun fibers 
and the child’s skin is always dry and warm. 


To secure the utmost softness and durability, we 
use only high-grade cotton and wool, double carded. 
Not an ounce of waste or shoddy is used. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
and the natural smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give our unique Soft-Kuit feeling. 


The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun 
and knit into the fabric. 


No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials 
washed with pure soap and water. Our washing process 
avoids stretching. Dentons do not shrink when washed 
at home but keep their original shape and elasticity. 


Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the child 
from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Dentons are ideal for fresh-air sleeping. 
Dentons are well made in every respect: elastic outside 
seams, collars double thickness, good buttons, strong button 


holes, facings all stayed. They have a distinctive, mottled, ° 
light-gray color that does not readily show soil. 





Two Styles 
Both Made 
of the 
Same Soft- 
Knit Fabric 


Style C-15 


is our popular 
drop - seat gar- 
ment as shown 
at the right. 

In both styles, 
sizes 0 to 6 have 
turn-down cuffs. 
Sizes 7 to 14have 
plain cuffs. 

Sizes 0, 1 and 
2, extra wide at 
hips, allow for 
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_ the States are called in Alaska. 
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PHOTO. BY LOMEN BROS, 


Well Wrapped in Furs and Snugly Tucked Into a Dog Sled is a Novel Way of Going to a Dance 


mining lands. He had gold and tin placers in four 
different sections of Nome Peninsula. He had 
four houses, one in each section. But he had no wife. 
“I’m homeless in four houses!’’ he remarked ruefully, 
as we sat on the deck of the Arctic and watched the 
northern lights hang down their curtain of celestial 
chiffon, embroidered with green gleams at the flutter- 
ing edges, and through the curtain’s rippling sheen the 
softly shining star drifts. ‘“‘There are no unmarried 
white women in the regions where my claims are 
located,” he explained. ‘‘As soon as one appears, she is 
snapped up by the nearest eligible bachelor.” 
The tale of the wifeless man was told, 
with wistful variations, by other men 
on the Arctic, bound through the 


[ee man from the Kaugarok had great riches in 


ratio of the sexes was reversed! I had found it so 
reversed throughout the Yukon country. Down two 
thousand miles of winding Yukon River I had first 
come to the Bering Sea and Nome. The river steam- 
ers were large and well appointed. At the hotels were 
steam heat, hotwater supply in the rooms, electric 
lights—all the comforts of home except woman. 


gh White Horse’s company, on the two-day trip 
from the White Pass to Dawson, the Klondike 
capital, was nearly all composed of Argonauts and 
Nimrods. The talk on deck was of treasure seeking and 
of trails; and the conversation visualized for me 

the river as it had been a few weeks earlier; 
the Trail of Winter, a mighty highway 

of ice thousands of miles long. 





Arctic Ocean and the Bering 
Sea, from Kotzebue to Nome. BS 


am One saw the winter mail carried 
: by dog teams up and down that 





It was a familiar story to the 
rest of the passengers. They ‘ Nt 
were all “Sour Doughs,”’ even 
the wee “Son of the Golden 
North’’—the designation of 
children born in Alaska — for 
the blue eyes that peeped forth 
from ringlets rimming with 
gold the hood of his scarlet 
parka had seen the ice come 
and go. I was the only “‘che- 
chahco”’ aboard. 





HE trip was a continuous 

spectacle to me: the Alas- 
kan coast; the shadowy Si- 
berian shore; the women 
grouped above the gray sea, in 
their barbarically beautiful furs. 
Far Northern places passed be- 
fore me in the mirror of their 
conversation. Tucked into a 
reindeer-skin sleeping bag, trav- 
eling as a passenger from Wain- 
wright to Point Barrow, was the 
young mother of the baby in 
the scarlet parka—and the baby 
accompanied her! 

“I had no idea women trav- 
eled about with such compar- 
ative ease in the Far North!’ I exclaimed. ‘One can 
travel as a passenger, by dog team, for less than fifteen 
dollars a day,’’ she explained. “Or, one can go by 
reindeer sleigh with an Eskimo guide. It is not difficult 
to secure guides; the Eskimos like to travel. But you 
wouldn’t have to hire anybody to take you,”’ she added. 
“Women are so scarce up here that the men are always 
glad to take us along.” 


\ , THEN the men joined us fabulous lodes and 
placers appeared in the conversational mirror; 
fishing banks and herring fleets and canneries, whose 
product in a generation has multiplied tenfold until it 
is valued at more than fifty million dollars a year. One 
of the men brushed aside the wolfskins, and drawing 
from his pocket two vials poured upon the deck their 
contents in streamlets of silvery dust. ‘“‘The platinum 
is worth five times as much as the gold!” he said. 
Bits of burnished purple and gold-green—copper-ore 
specimens—were brought forth by another. Nuggets 
of satiny black were dropped beside them by the miner 
from the tin placers of York. Large golden nuggets of 
diversified shapes were added by the man from the 
Kaugarok, who then poured “ black sand” intoa circular 
dish and, filling the dish with water, 
“panned” for us. Presently shining 


Alaska’s Governor and His Wife, Her 
Face Concealed in a Native Parka 


— ~ highway. 


“COME of the dogs weigh as 

much as a hundred and 
fifty pounds,’”’ explained the 
man from the Koyukuk, “and 
cover aS many as twenty-five 
miles a day. The mail runners 
are nearly all ‘squaw men,’”’ he 
said; and added, with the same 
wistful expression of counte- 
nance that the face of the man 
from the Kaugarok had worn 
when he remarked that he had 
“four houses, but no home”: 
“White women are scarce here. 
The mailmen get so lonely 
that they take squaws to wife.” 
, These mail carriers are paid, 
some of them, as much as four 
hundred dollars a month. In 
Alaska everyone seems to be 
well paid, to have money and 
to enjoy spending it. There 
is, indeed, no pauperism any- 
where in the territory. The 
twenty-five-cent piece is still 
the smallest coin in circulation 
in Dawson—even the daily 
paper is twenty-five cents a 
copy! Gold is given in changing bills, however large. 
Shining streams of ducats pour from moosehide 
“‘pokes” upon counters of hotels and shops. 

Although Dawson’s bonanza placers have been long 
exhausted, there still remain untold quantities of low- 
grade ore there, and enormous gold-mining operations 
are in progress there now as elsewhere in Alaska. 

Of the half a hundred millions in minerals mined last 
year in the territory, about fifteen millions were in 
gold and this, owing to the war, was the smallest 
quantity produced in thirteen years (of the remaining 
mineral production, twenty-five millions was in copper). 

The gambling houses and dance halls 
by the Klondike Bridge are gone; cozy 
log cabins replace them. Log ex- 
teriors frequently wall hand- 
some furnishings. Although 
the cost of bringing a piano 
into Alaska is about two 
hundred and fifty dollars, 
in addition to the original 
cost of the instrument, 
pianos are in many of the 
cabins, and almost every ) 





yellow ‘‘colors”” showed and the wet 
mass gemmed itself with translucent 
bits of rose quartz. 


N NOME, the first night of my re- 

turn, I dreamed of gold and glaciers, 
fur, fish and forests—and was awak- 
ened in the morning by the chug- 
chugging of the steam radiator and 
the ringing of the telephone bell in my 
room at the hotel. At the brilliant ball 
to the governor I had to rub my eyes to 
recognize the Arctic’s company. Shim- 
mering figures in the mazes of the dance 
discovered themselves to be my fur- 
clad shipcompanions, feet I had seen in 
furry incasement were satin shod. In 
fashionable display, in all its external 
aspects, the ball resembled similar 
functions in cities ‘‘on the outside,” as 





The “‘ wall flowers” were men! That 
was the one notable difference. The 




















TO, BY LOMEN BROS, 


Something Very Like Old Santa’s Equipage, is This Reindeer Sled 


one has a fine talking machine. Dawson is a city of 
homes now, and schools and churches and libraries. 
Also comfortable hotels on whose menus are delectable 
dishes—reindeer steaks, caribou cutlets, leg of moun- 
tain sheep. 

A night in early summer, white and fragrant, and a 
daylight baseball game at midnight! And afterward 
a road that wound up, up, up to the “Dome.” The 
snowy Rockies soared to the east. To the southeast 
lay the valley of the Klondike. Beneath us, radiating 
in various directions, were the fabulouscreeks, Bonanza, 
Eldorado, Gold Run, and the other magic names that 
lured tens of thousands of adventurers across conti- 
nents and seas. The life-giving wind blew in my face. 
I drew in a long breath of admiration and exclaimed: 
“What a glorious country!” 

The man transferred his gaze from it to my face, and 
I knew what he was about to say: “ Alaska is a lonely 
country for men; there are so few women here!” 

The Alaska, out of Dawson, had a glassed observa- 
tion room forward, with inviting deep wicker arm- 
chairs, But it was too warm to remain indoors. We 
were then almost on the arctic circle. The river shim- 
mered under the full flood of afternoon. It was so hot 
that I was obliged to divest myself of a light coat. 
Bareheaded, and clad in the thinnest of white dresses 
and white shoes, I stood upon the sun-dazzied deck. 


“* TUST here, a few months ago,” said a fur trader, “I 
found myself alone in a white world spellbound, as 


it were, in an icy breath. I had mushed for forty-five 


days, from Herschel Island, with white foxskins by the 
hundred piled high on a sleigh drawn by sixteen dogs. 
I was in a dangerous situation; out of food, almost, and 
without the possibility of shooting game. A heavy 
snowfall had caused the caribou to migrate. The ther- 
mometer stood at seventy-four degrees below zero. 
When it reaches sixty degrees below, the slightest sound 
is audible for a distance, and on that account it was 
impossible to hunt.” 

In that crystalline cold he heard the dogs howl in 
Fort Yukon, six miles away. A last straining effort of 
dogs and man, and he was in Fort Yukon! He was 
invited by the Indian chief to the great potlatch given 
by the returning trappers at the New Year, and for 
nine days indulged in dancing and feasting! 

At Fort Yukon, later, he pointed out a beached 
canoe. ‘In that birchbark craft,” he affirmed, “‘a lone 
trapper recently brought down the Porcupine River 
fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of furs.’ The fur con- 
tent of the log trading-post on the bank, he added, 
would at times be valued at a hundred thousand dol- 
lars—a fifteenth of the million dollars and a half in furs 
exported from Alaska in a year! 

Night incarnadined the world. Grim log-cabin 
town, figures of stern-visaged Indians, wolf dogs, sil- 
houetted themselves darkly against the red midnight 
sun. Ashore we met and talked with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the Arctic explorer. But it was not Stefans- 
son who excited the interest of the male passengers. 

“Another white woman in Fort Y::4.on!” 

exclaimed one. 
“A nurse!’ cried another. And 
they fell to wagering how 
long she could hold out 
against beleaguering suit- 
ors. Two days later the 

Alaska turned up the 

Tanana. Porcupines 

were swimming in the 

river, and along its 

. fertile, fresh banks, dot- 
ted with fields of Sibe- 
rian wheat and truck 
farms, we got out and 
picked berries: blueberries, 
wild strawberries, salmon 
berries, high-bush cran- 
berries. A hedge of these 
bright, high-bush cranber- 
ries inclosed a big garden 
which sloped down to the 
of Nome Dog- river’s édge; a white spire 
dom,Proudest —_ rose out of the garden—the 
Possession of Alaska was making the 
Jafet Linder- landing by the bridge at 
burg, Gold Fairbanks—and there was 
Kin the Roman Catholic 
& church. The summer 
through, Father Monroe, 

the pastor of this church, works in this 
garden. In winter, when the thermometer 
stands at fifty degrees below zero and there 
are seven feet of clear-water ice in the 
Tanana, this scion of an old family of France 


Nellie, Belle 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 163 

































































CREATES CALALOG 
7 NEW YORK STYLES 


Now Ready—For Fall & Winter, 1920 A 2s 


This beautiful fashion book is a complete volume of Fall and Winter Styles. There 
are many pages of beautiful art color plates, showing you all the new Fall shades in 
vogue. The greatest book ever published by Bedell—a national institution with retail 
fashion shops in many cities. 


If You Want to See All the New Styles, Send for This Book 


You will enjoy seeing the many fascinating style changes for Fall and Winter! Reveal- 
ing countless economies and hundreds of style suggestions that cannot fail to interest 
you! If you wish to dress in the latest style, or want to see what well-dressed women 
are wearing, by all means, send today for this catalog. 














Bedell Styles Are 
Always Different 


Bedell New York styles are radically 
different from those ordinarily shown. 
Bedell styles are smarter, newer and 
more becoming—the identical styles 
worn by fashionable New York women 
and purchased in principal cities from 
our many retail stores. Our intimate 
contact with metropolitan women in our 
many stores insures the correctness of 
Bedell styles. 


Bedell Prices Are 
Always Lowest 


Because of our purchasing power—with many 

metropolitan retail stores in all principal cities 

‘ VS and our nation-wide Mail-order business— Bedell 

_ } positively guarantees lowest prices or will return 
mF : y your money! We welcome comparisons at all 


A 


times. 


;, are Send for Free Catal 
Prices That | his Book Will Save You Money See caday tal oo dining 


and wonderful new style changes. See 


Save You |/ And Insure Complete Satisfaction nae 
— Every Woman Will Want One 


This fashion catalog il- r ‘ 
Pec earn say Huse ed Women who sincerely want to be well-dressed—to be sure all the details 


Coats $10 to $85 of their costume are correct—who have any misgivings about their own 

o-magidl ° judgment or taste in clothes—will find this catalog the key to the whole 
Suits . . $15 to $65 situation. Let Bedell—one of the greatest fashion creators the world 
$5 to $45 has ever known—guide you in being sure of your personal appearance. 








Dresses . 
House Dresses $1to$5 
Waists . $1 to $20 “Bedell City” 
Millinery ° $1 to $25 The picture below shows how the ai 4 = | | ° 
Underwear 50c to $10 Legethie suai fou aptugh pitter ees Ps Abs agad a 34th Street — Fifth Avenue 
Shoes .. $2to$I5 |] fem, Svs sas se i | ae 3 NEW YORK CITY 
hie et Capitol at Washington, D. C. a :g “5 ne hott TLE a ee 

in this One Book |! 


Why Pay More? 
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ade-in-America Martha 


How She ana Dick Start a Home Llogether 
By Katherine Glover and Mabel Dulon Purdy 





HE train which brought 
Martha Denton into the 
Pennsylvania Station, 
delayed in the night by 
a derailed freight, was 
barely a lap ahead of 
fase the big ship which 
SSSC_ plowed its camouflaged 
q SS nose past the shadow of 
a == Liberty, and on toward 
the North River. Hurrying out of the sta- 
tion into the early morning buzz of life, the 
first sound to greet her was the shrill whis- 
tles of the river craft welcoming the home- 
coming troops. 

She hailed. a taxi, urging the driver to top 
speed; and, as he whirled her through the 
mazes of traffic toward the dock, her 
thoughts rushed ahead to the incoming 
ship, which her inner vision already saw 
making its way up the sunlit river, brown 
with khaki-clad figures waving outstretched 
hands to the shores of home; and some- 








Young People Starting a Home 
Have No Easy Time 
in These Days of High Prices 


Se HELP them in exactly this perplexing problem 
comes this story of Martha and Dick. It is not 
a fanciful tale, but has been carefully worked out, 
based on actual prices and present conditions. What 
is to-day a prevailing income has been chosen, but the 
figures can te mated or expanded to suit other in- 
comes. The story, as it unfolds, will serve as a valu- 


able guidepost to hundreds of young couples who will — 


marry and start homes this autumn, and will strive to 
present a picture of such conditions reflective of thou- 
sands of young couples of to-day. 


Martha watched him a moment in silence 
and then venturedeverything: “Dick, you— 
care, don’t you?” 

She had caught him off guard and his 
eyes answered quickly, deeply, withholding 
nothing. 


HE look eg a flood of color to her 

cheeks. ‘‘ Well, then,” she said a little 
tremulously, “‘let’s face facts, as you say. 
You know that there never has been and 
never could be anyone else for me but you, 
ever since the days at the university. We've 
built up our house of hope together. We 
risked it all for the war. You went off to 
fight, and I stayed here and waited—three 
thousand miles of silence between us. Now 
that ‘it’s over and you’ve come back with 
some of your physical capital spent, you are 
afraid to ask me to build anew on a slight 
deficit. Do you suppose you are not in- 
finitely richer for what you've paid out? If 
all my life I had to do without some of the 








where in the throng was Dick, with his bat- 
tered leg and his dreams of the future folded 
closely in his heart. Swiftly, calmly, with determi- 
nation born of her own youthful courage rather than 
reliance on any chance of Fate, she had cast the die 
of decision upon this trip which was to win or lose 
all by which she measured happiness. 

The boat was drawing near to the pier as she 
squeezed her way through the crowd, armed with 
her previously obtained dock pass. A guard of 
soldiers held the crowd in leash. Over shoulders and 
between the moving heads, she caught shifting 
glimpses of the ship just as she had pictured it, 
a great swarming brown beehive, but a strangely 
silent beehive, with only an occasional waving cap, 
and solitary shouts mingling with the sirens along 
the shore. Brown faces peered and stared as if eyes 
could hardly take in what they saw. 

Somewhere a band broke into “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and the music burst the taut 
bubble of emotion of the waiting crowd. Women 
sobbed aloud and, when the last strains died out, 
lifted wet handkerchiefs, waving them tremulously. 

Martha, in the tense hour of waiting, while the 
ship slowly moored and made ready to unload its 
human freight, felt her own Ioneliness and aloofness 
from all familiar things. She lived over every 
moment of the weeks since Dick’s letter had come, 
with its fine, unequivocal note of renunciation. He 
had written: 


It will not be too hard for me, because the dearness of you 

as wrapped itself around every fiber of my being through 

these days and nights over here. And for you I know that 
what I am doing is the wisest, the best, the only thing. 


Suppose this home-coming Dick, who had written 
with such finality, were a different Dick from the 
one who had gone away to France—that he had 
merely taken this way to end it, being cavalier to 
the last. What if, after all, she missed this momen- 
tary chance of seeing him? 


_ guard held strictly to the rule to let no one 
pass, but something in Martha’s eager, coura- 
geous face made him think of another girl who had 
waited for him at the end of a pier, and he made a 
niche for her at the front so she could not miss see- 
ing all who passed. 

The troops at last began to file off the ship and 
pass through the opening. Burdened with packs 
and helmets—brown, sturdy, invincible in their 
youth, with eyes stern with the impress of strange 
sights—they made the war a thing of to-day, not 
yesterday, to Martha. A whole army passed, it 
seemed to her, and no Dick! She swallowed hard 
over the lump that rose threateningly in her throat; 
and then among the last, above the heads of the 
others, she saw him. 

The whole world focused and narrowed to that 
approaching figure. On his face there was a look 
that she was never to forget. He gazed straight 
ahead with a curious detachment from all around 
him, no light of expectancy in his eyes, but rather 
the look of one who has come home to a land that 
is homeless, 

“Dick!” 

She darted toward him, to be pushed back by 
the swaying crowd, her voice lost in the tumult of 
greetings. 

The guard at her side saw and beckoned. Fora 
moment Dick stared at her uncomprehendingly, 
standing motionless, the hot color rushing to his 
thin, bronzed cheek. Then he broke ranks and 
came toward her, and the crowd, eddying, shut 
them off momentarily in a sheltering oasis. 

His hands closed over hers, and he drank in, 
hungrily, every feature of her lifted, illumined face. 
“How did you get here?” 

“T couldn’t let you come home alone.” Then 
breathlessly: ‘‘ When will you be free?”’ 


The order came to march on. Shoulders stiffened, 
packs shifted into place, lingering hands withdrew 
from brown coat sleeves. The golden moment was 
over as swiftly as a dream. 

They hurriedly arranged a meeting place; Dick 
lifted his hand in salute and limped away, leaning 
heavily on a cane. 

Martha looked for the first time at that wounded 
leg and felt her own strength crumple under. her. 
Then she straightened, choked back ‘the sobs that 
tore at her throat and hurried away through the 
crowd to wait for to-morrow. 4 


EXT day, Sunday, was one of those mild May 

days that sometimes slip, by mistake, into 
early January. Dick and Martha, impatient of the 
fettering crowds of the city, sought a little inn in 
Westchester. Now that « 4d were together after 
the long separation words seemed inadequate, 
futile to serve their needs. 

During luncheon Martha drew from him little by 
little the story of the incident that won his citation. 
She knew it already by heart from the account in 
the papers, from the regimental record, and from the 
lips of a returned major. But Dick, with his casual- 
ness and deprecations, made it more real than a 
thousand encomiums. It was this matter-of-fact, 
all-in-the-day’s-work spirit of the young engineer, 
and of his two million comrades, which had made 
Germany in the end turn back in desperation toward 
the Rhine. 

“But by building the bridge you did make it 
possible for reserves to come up at the crucial 
moment!’’ Martha protested vigorously. 

“T happened to be in charge of the men who did 
the job, but if I hadn’t been there someone else 
would have been. The spirit of men under fire is 
pretty much the same. It’s just a matter of luck 
whether you come out with a medal or a bullet or 
whether you come out at all, Please don’t roman- 
ticize over that incident, Martha; it isn’t worth it.” 

But later, when they wandered over the hillside 
and sat down in the warm sunlight of the early 
afternoon, she took up the thread again. “I’m not 
romanticizing, Dick, but I’m trying to see things 
clearly, to help you to see them clearly. You've 
done a big job, a whole life’s job crowded into a 
year’stime. It has cost you something’’—she spoke 
hesitantly. It was the first time they had touched 
‘upon the barrier that lay between them. “And 
because of the price you’ve paid, you think I’m 
going to be coward enough to desert, to give up all 
we had planned and hoped for. Is that fair?” 


HE LOOKED away as he answered, his words 
sounding asif he had rehearsed them many times: 
“There’s no use dodging facts. I have to give up 
the big construction work I had looked forward to. 
The best I can do is to go into an office and try to 
plow ahead there. Perhaps I shall never get very 
much farther along than a plodding salary. I’m not 
going to ask you to delve and slave on such slim 
prospects. The doctors are not sure what may come 
of this nagging wound of mine. Even if you were 
willing, I couldn’t accept the sacrifice. 1 remember 
old Colonel Barnett, down in Carterstown, who 
went hobbling through life on the bounty of his wife. 
His ghost haunts me. I'd rather not make a begin- 
ning than end like that.” 

“Dick, you’ve let yourself get morbid. You 
couldn’t be an easy-chair hero.” 

“Probably Mrs. Barnett thought that, too, when 
she married the colonel. I dare say he tried at first, 
and only took gradually to veteran meetings as a 
regular occupation.” 

He dug the point of his cane into the soft earth in 
front of him, and a muscle in his thin cheek twitched 
under the bronzed skin. 


silly things people set so much store by, to 
do without some of the greater things, I 
would rather marry you a hundred times over than if 
you had all the fruits of physical health and success, 
and were bankrupt in ideals, as you would be if you 
had dodged your share in this war.”’ . 

“‘T must stand by my luck, Martha,” he answered 
quietly. , tm willing to pay, but I can’t let you 


pay too. ; 

That’s just what you are asking me to do,” she 
said: “to pay the biggest possible price. I've 
reasoned it all out in these days and weeks of wait- 
ing. If you really care so much that it would make 
a great difference to do without me, I want to go 
into partnership. All marriage is that, but ours will 
be more so than ordinarily. My business training 
and experience can contribute as well as yours and 
help make up the balance.” 

He shook his head. “Mrs. Barnett, the old 
colonel’s wife, did fine sewing. You do fine secre- 
tarying. Merely a difference of the times.” 

““Yes, there is a difference of the times!’’ she said 
triumphantly. ‘Mrs. Barnett had many more 
things to do in the home than I should have to do. 
A thousand wholly new conditions make it easier 
for me to work. Besides, Dick, there’s the need of 
helping Betsy-through college. That responsibility 
I could not throw on you. Is there any difference, 
when you come down to it, between my working 
outside the home for money, or working inside as 
guardian of your money? Your reasoning is out of 
date. Don’t you see that. you have paid out of your 
future, our hanes, to the country and the great 
cause for which we fought, and that what I con- 
tribute will be the merest fraction of a return?” 


IT was hard to stand the battery of her argu- 
ment, it was harder still to resist the appeal of her 
nearness and the courage that lighted her face like 
a flame. She embodied all the happiness and full- 
ness of life from which he had turned away. 

“Does it mean so much to you, Martie?” he 
asked, knowing the futility of the question. 

“It means everything.” 

For a moment her blue eyes, dark as withered 
violets, rested on his face with the mingled hope and 
longing of the year and a half of waiting. 

He turned away, trying once more to steel him- 
self. ‘‘ But we can’t have a home, a rcal home, if you 
have to work.” 

- “T shall try for half-time work. Oh, Dick, please 
have faith! If everything were perfectly safe and 
perfectly made to order, there would be no fun. It’s 
an adventure; one must risk something, and the 
world is ripe for new experiments. We may be 
pioneers, but there will be many others like us, and 
we shall feel the press of their shoulders to ours.” 

She had howe aside her hat for a moment and 
sat tilted backward on her arms. The sun burnished 
her brown hair to gold and a willful lock strayed 
across her ictaiand At sight of it, Dick’s throat 
tightened. By some quirk of memory he used to see 
that lock at night as he lay in the trenches, and it 
always made her more lovably real and desirable 
than anything else. He forgot arguments, resolves, 
everything, and caught her to him, yielding to all 
the pent-up loneliness and hunger of his heart. 

“I’m weak to give in like this,” he said at last. 

“Let the sin be on my guilty head,” she laughed. 


ARREN LAWTON heard the news that he 

was to lose Miss Denton, his secretary, with 
distinct annoyance. He had grown dependent upon 
her beyond his own realization in his work as man- 
ager of a big steel plant in Philadelphia, and par- 
ticularly during the year and a half in Washington, 
when he had lent his services to the War Industries 
Board. The problems of peace adjustment had held 
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it’s the same with fi. 


some make you look younger—just so with a 


OU do look younger when you are correctly corseted. 
Be wise and wear a G-D Justrite: Corset which has been 
designed over a living model with ideal figure lines. 
Select the style of G-D Justrite for your figure type and in continuing to 
wear it, your figure .is molded into the same outline. You will surely 
see this change. /T’S THE G-D JUSTRITE DESIGNING DOES IT. 
Priced from $25 down, according to material. 


There is a Model designed for your type of fi Good eos and Corset 
hens ~ G-D Tucaeite Clee ce Booklet “Co t Secrets.” 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, Dept.C 
Makers of G-D Justrite Corsets. 2706 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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5815—(Left) Charming frock of 
extra heavy Crépe de chine with 
the fashionable, long, straight, 
slenderizing lines. 


6409—/( Right) Smart hand tailored 
dress of superior quality Velour de 
laine. The back of waist blouses 
gracefully over the belt. 
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* 


yg org in the interpretation of black, Blackshire creators embody in their 
dresses and blouses a clever individuality that distinguishes them from all 
other fashionable black apparel. 


Before selecting your fall and winter wardrobe, send for the Blackshire “Style 
Story,” and learn the correct portrayal of the mode in black. 
Blackshire Apparel is featured at the better shops everywhere. 
Look for the Blackshire Label when buying black dresses and blouses. 
THE HOUSE OF BLACK 116 Madison reones New York Bais 

















Made-in-America Martha 
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him in the capital for another three months 
after the signing of the armistice, and he 
had just settled back in his Philadelphia 
office, eager to return to the former well- 
oiled routine. According to his whole theory 
of organization, there should have been 
someone else in the office to step into Miss 
Denton’s place, but, as a matter of fact, 
there was not. They had worked too 
closely, however, during the pressure of 
the last two years, for him not to recog- 
nize the girl’s right to happiness. 

She laid her plan before him—to find 
part-time work and to manage her home at 
the same time. 

“You understand the difficulty of such 
complete division of work. A woman can 
succeed with either homemaking or busi- 
ness, but it is hardly possible to make a go 
of both.” It was the industrial manager 
who spoke. 

“T know it’s not easy,” said Martha 
quietly, ‘‘but there will be an equally strong 
motive back of my work and of my home- 
making.” 

He said nothing more until the next day, 
when he made the proposal that he try 
Miss Winslow as secretary, and that Martha 
take over the correspondence for the in- 
creasing industrial investigations, for which 
he was called upon, and also take care of 
the charts he had devised for the factory, 
giving half a day to this work at half her 
former salary, with an addition as five 
dollars a week. 


HE offer, when Martha had passed it on 

to Dick, gave the deciding vote to the 
two openings he had been weighing, one in 
New York and one in Philadelphia. He 
accepted the offer of the Philadelphia firm, 
and as soon as he was released from camp 
he went over, although he was not to start 
in until the first of the month. Three pre- 
cious weeks that gave them, in which to lay 
the foundations of their great adventure. 
Martha, fortunately, had a week of vaca- 
tion left from the busy year before, and to 
this Mr. Lawton added two weeks as a gift 
from the firm in recognition of her untiring 
services, 

Before they went house hunting, they 
mapped out their living plans carefully. All 
their hopes had been too finely tempered 
by the fires of sacrifice, and they faced a 
world too full of change and chaos to be 
willing to plunge haphazard into home- 
making, without chartorcreed. They looked 
forward definitely to getting the best and 
most out of their life together, since it had 
been so dearly bought. They knew, more- 
over, that to get the best and the most they 
must give the best and the most to life, 
establishing an equal partnership both in 
matters of material care as well as spiritual 
advancement, and founding and conducting 
their home on the soundest principles, in 
the hope that each year as it passed would 
find this home of theirs advanced not only 
in mutual happiness and wealth, but always 
an asset to the community and the country. 

Dick would have gone house hunting at 
once, but Martha held firmly to the coattails 
of his eagerness. Her woman’s shopping 
instinct warned her. “‘ We'll see something 
we can’t resist, and we’ll get over our heads 
unless we make our rent allowance first. 
We must start with a budget.” 

Her training under Mr. Lawton made her 
realize the wisdom and value of taking 
count of stock before entering upon any 
business venture. Just so it must be in 
their homemaking career, They must, 
before starting, take count of their home- 
building stock, as it were. They must list 
every asset—capital, earning power, health; 
every liability—debts, family obligations, 
physical handicaps; and every need of the 
venture before them. The smoother their 
practical affairs, she felt, the richer and 
fuller their spiritual life must be. 


DER assets Martha listed, first, the 
money they had on hand, as well as a 
few pieces of cherished furniture and certain 
odds and ends of equipment that might 
prove of value, this representing their 
capital for the proposed home plant; sec- 
ond, their combined earning power, esti- 
mated both in salaries earned as well as in 
their joint service within the home; third, 
her own good health. Their chief liabilities 
were Betsy’s education and Dick’s injury; 
fortunately, they had no debts. Then 
followed the needs of the new life together— 
shelter, food, clothing, operating expenses, 
advancement, protection—and what might 
be the most practical division of their in- 
come to meet these needs. 

Before showing Dick the figures, how- 
ever, Martha explained that as a result of 
much digging she had discovered that the 
nearest approach to their income was the 


commonly accepted budget worked out for 
annual incomes ranging from two to four 
thousand dollars for an average family of 
three to five persons: 


PER CENT 
EE 5) ge Ge ok he eee 61 25 
RG bes hs 66% BS Se RSS 20 
MO AS egg I SE Gogh ig 15 
Operating expenses. .........-. 15 
Pe ee ee a a es: Sa * % 25 


While these, of course, were pre-war 
figures not definitely fitted to present con- 
ditions, they at least served as a guide for 
their own present problems. From their 
combined weekly salaries, which would 
amount to seventy dollars, Martha went on 
to explain, she had first subtracted ten 
dollars for Betsy and another ten dollars 
to be tucked away in the bank, to cover 
emergencies, provide some protection for 
the future, and to buy special homemaking 
equipment, needed from time to time, 
which might be classified as capital invested. 
This left fifty dollars, approximately 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year, really 
Dick’s salary. 


T WAS this sum that Martha then divided 

to meet their probable everyday living 
expenses. Figured weekly, worked out ap- 
proximately, it read as follows: 


PER CENT 
Rg os Sis sw oe ee eS 20 
MEIN Ac ty cay ae ee, iG ALiS.s 64 20 
Clothing, personal, $12.50. ....... 25 
Operating expenses, $7.50. ....... 15 
Advancement, protection, $10. ..... 20 


“Suppose we can’t make it work out like 
that,” said Dick with a hint of puzzled 
amusement in his face, as Martha proudly 
laid the figures before him for inspection. 

“Well, it seems the best basis to start on. 
Of course, it’s only a try-out. But the idea 
of a budget system—held to, no matter 
what happens—is the biggest part of the 
battle. Whether the figures are right or 
not, only time and conditions can prove. A 
budget is like a dress. It has to be let out 
at one seam and taken in at another until 
it is perfectly comfortable.” 

Dick threw back his head and laughed, 
a laugh that did Martha good. She tucked 
in the smile at the corner of her mouth and 
went bravely on. “The give and take will 
have to come between the items ‘clothing 
and@ersonal,’ which includes business car 
fares and your lunches, and ‘operating 
expenses’ and ‘advancement and protec- 
tion.’ We may have to take a reef in the 
first two in order to expand the other or 
vice versa. Revision and adjustment must 
be helped out by experience,’ 

Out of their combined savings they took 
enough to provide a simple outfit for each, 
the remainder to be wisely invested in the 
necessary home furnishings and equipment, 
with a small margin that must remain 
untouched. 

“Shades of ancient brides!” exclaimed 
Martha, considering what her one hundred 
and fifty dollars—the share she drew— 
would buy to-day. “But it will have to do, 
and even yield something for a few bridal 
falderals.” 

Dick, of course, must have a renewal of 
civilian clothes, scrapping all the expensive 
paraphernalia of his lieutenancy. The sum 
left was five hundred dollars, with two: 
hundred dollars additional in Liberty 
Bonds, 


Mi‘ NY a time in the next few days 
Martha felt the firm structure of her 
plans quake beneath her feet. House hunt- 
ing in theory and house hunting in reality, 
in a city whose population—swelled by an 
influx of war workers—had far outgrown 
its housing capacity, were two wholly 
different matters. 

Dick and Martha were limited in the 
range of choice by price, by distance— 
since with both working in the city they 
could not waste time and energy in extended 
travel—and by the scarcity of available 
places. They discarded at once all idea of a 
regular city apartment. There were a few 
to be had, although at a figure out of pro- 
portion to returns. But neither favored 
that sardine fashion of living, in spite of its 
many practical advantages. They sought 
hopefully for a vacancy in a new type of 
house in the western part of the city, where 
four or five hundred houses, attractively 
planned and well built, were supplied with 
heat, electricity and "hot water from a 
central plant, the cost for this service in- 
cluded in the rent. Here, however, they 
found not a ray of hope, the waiting list 
ahead was too long. 

They confined their searching at lasst to 
a near-suburb, because of the converiience 
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andy without cooking! 


CAL a cost of less than 


twenty cents a pound 


RULY the most delicious candy you ever ate—choco- 
lates, creamy fudge, bonbons—better than the most ex- 
pensive candy you can buy! 
And the wonderful thing about it is that anybody can 
make it—in ten minutes’ time—without cooking! 


The only magic needed is Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

Just mix a quarter of a cupful of Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
with two cupfuls of powdered sugar, flavor to taste, and drop 
from a spoon on oiled paper. 

That’s the foundation formula from which an endless va- 
riety of candies can be made—and they are all described in 





the new Libby Milk Booklet we are waiting to send you. peegprnancnd 

‘ : > ‘ : For each cup of chocolate allow 1 heaping tablespoonful 
The whole thing is so simple there’s no chance of failure grated chocolate, 1 heaping teaspoonful sugar, half a cup 
“1 . ss water and half a cup Libby’s Milk. Cook chocolate and sugar 
—not much like the old-fashioned cooked candy. with a little water until thick—stir in the milk and water 
G f Libb ’ E Milk . which have been brought to the boiling point, and let boil 
set your can of Libby’s Evaporated Milk today and give 2 or 3 minutes. Beat with an egg beater until frothy. | Add 
} a ‘. three drops vanilla extract for each cup and serve very hot— 

your family and yourself a real candy treat, one that topped with marshmallows cut in small pieces 


you'll want to repeat frequently. 


And let the kiddies make their own candy—they’ll have 
the time of their lives. Besides, the creamy richness of 
Libby’s Milk—which alone makes possible these wonderful 
candies—furnishes just the wholesome food value in the 
candy you want your children to have. In fact, it’s a mighty 
fine food for the whole family. 


But don’t stop at using Libby’s Milk in candy—that’s 





only one of the many miracl can perform with it. Creamed peach pie 
. ends derormns * sss ie ete Scald one cup of Libby’s Evaporated Milk, add 
Use it in all your cooking. Try..the rest of the recipes on _— % 4 Fed —— See Be ge ge ge 
® ° - bd s on ornsta’ . . 
this page where Libby’s Milk 1S used as cream—at half the beaten a phen y eggs and cook “ —_ 
“lh atid j onger. en cool stir in one cup of canne 
cost—and with even better results. peaches rubbed through sieve and two. table 
’ ; 4 spoonfuls lemon juice. ‘our ‘into bake astry 
Then try the recipes 1n the Milk Booklet and. watch the shell, frost with whites of eggs beaten stiff with 
saving on your butter bills, for Libby’s is the milk—“‘so rich one ‘rounded tablespoonful sugar and brown in 
° ° ° a siow ove 
you need no‘butter.” The Libby Milk Booklet will be sent 


to you free—write for your copy today. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 109 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


x ’ Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
a 45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Creamed veal 


One pound veal steak cut into half inch eo. 

, cubes, 1 cup celery cut into half inch 
a lengths, one-half teaspoonful salt.. Cover 
with boiling water and simmer one hour. 

To one cup of the veal broth add one cup 

Libby’s Evaporated Milk mixed with one 

‘ tablespoonful cornstarch. Cook ten min- 
utes, pour over drained veal and celery, 

sprinkle with paprika and serve in timbale 

cases or on toast. One cup of peas may 

be added if desired 





ca as 


Cream of peanut soup 
Dissolve two heaping tablespoonfuls peanut butter 
in one cup hot water. When smooth add two 
cups Libby’s Evaporated Milk, 1 heaping teaspoon- 
ful cornstarch mixed with a cup of water; one 
teaspoonful salt, two teaspoonfuls minced onion 
and a dash of cayenne. 
Cook five minutes. Beat with an egg beater until 
frothy; strain and serve very hot 






















m “ | he pretties, the dainties, the flimsies” 


“La, la, my dear, their washing is an art. It requires wis- 
dom, genius and discretion fine as the clothes are fine.”* 


OW did women ever keep their fine things dainty 
ly before they learned of Lux? In thuse old days 
—when cake soap was rubbed right on to fine 
fabrics, and particles of soap became firmly wedged be- 
tween the delicate threads! 


Today, you can cleanse these things yourself—keep 
them new with Lux. Lux is ever associated with the 
delicate, the filmy. Colored materials it keeps fresh 
and bright. To white garments it gives new “ white- 
ness and softness and life.”” That is because Lux comes 
in delicate white flakes—pure and transparent. They 
melt the instant they touch hot water and whisk up 
into the richest, foamiest suds, that gently free the 


q 
*“The Valley of the Moon,"' ; 
Jack London, {The MacMillan 
Company) 














You can wash these things yourself with Lux 


Laces 
Chiffon 
Mull 


Georgette 


Organdies Negligees 

Batiste - Silk Stockings 

Muslin . Silk Gloves 

Fine Linens Fine Collars and Cuffs 


Crépe de Chine Woolens’"""* Fine Handkerchiefs 


Washable Satin 
Washable Taffeta Sweaters 


Voiles 


Baby’s Flannels Corsets 
Washable Spats 
Silk Underwear Men’s Silk Shirts. _ 


Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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dirt! For silks or colored fabrics you simply add cold 
water to make the suds lukewarm. 


With Lux, there is no ruinous rubbing of cake soap 
on fine fabrics. You just squeeze the delicate suds 
through the garments again and again and rinse three 
times in water of the same temperature as that in 
which you washed them. 


Launder your loveliest things in richest bubbling 
Lux suds. It is so quick to whip up the rich Lux 
lather, so easy to squeeze the suds through the soiled 
parts. You will say you never dreamed your finest, 
frailest things could be cleansed with such delicacy! 

Lux won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. 

Your grocer, druggist or department store has Lux. 
—Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


No suds so wonderful 
as Lux for dainty 
things! 
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Getting 100 Per Cent Out of 





Your Income 


Here is a Plan Chart Telling You How to Do It 


Family or Individual . 
Income 

Shelter . 

Food . . 

Clothing . 

Operating . 

Savings 


Advancement. . ...... 





General Suggestions 


PLAN of spending made in advance of actual money 

handling. It shows how the income should be appor- 
tioned to cover the six divisions or needs which must be 
met by every individual and family. All plans depend, not 
only on prices of materials and products, but also on the 
following: (1) the goal, aim and standards of each family; 
(2) its number and their ages; (3) the location, whether 
city or country; (4) individual’s or family occupation. 

There is no separate “allowance.” Both husband and 
wife, or all the family, decide together to follow out the 
plan which fits their income and allows them most happi- 
ness and well-being. 

Turn the dial until the slot shows the family and income 
which most nearly correspond to your own. Study it care- 
fully; compare with your present spending and use as a 
basis for your future plan. 


What These Six Divisions Include 


HELTER covers rent of house or room; if house is 
owned, then the total items of investment—taxes, insur- 
ance, repairs, and so forth—must be divided by 12, and this 
division set down for each month. If farm or parsonage is 
free, its value should be included. ‘Shelter’ also covers 
carfare to work and school; sometimes it covers heat, in 
which case this amount is deducted from the “operating.” 
Foop includes cost of all materials used in home prepa- 
ration of meals; or board; or meals eaten out of home. 
CLOTHING covers cost of ready-to-wear garments or 
materials of those made at home; 
dressmaker or tailor; cleaning, re- 
pair, supplies, and so forth. 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Cut Out This 



























OPERATING covers any paid service by 
hour, day or month, and the food used by 
such service; laundry and its supplies; fuel; 
ice; furnishings and their upkeep. 

SAVINGS covers money paid for benefi- 
ciary insurance, property, bonds, stocks, 
savings accounts and stamps, loans, and so forth. 

ADVANCEMENT includes sanitation, toilet articles, 
physicians’ fees, club or church dues, education, 
periodicals, travel, vacation, amusements. 










Account Keeping is Necessary 


GOOD, fair plan can be made only by follow- 

ing a record of previous expenditures. Keep- 
ing accounts is the only way to make a plan work 
out successfully month after month and furnish a basis for 
next year’s plan. Buy a small, ruled blank book having 
room for about twenty-five columns. Take each division, 
as “operating,”’ and subdivide it into its items, as “laun- 
dry, soap, coal,” and so forth. Give one column to each 
item. Then write down the amount you spend on each 
item on its properdate. At the end of each week add up your 
accounts, and compare with the ideal plan as given on this 
chart, which corresponds to your income and family. Ex- 
penses, like coal for the whole winter, or groceries in quan- 
tity, must be apportioned so each month gets only its share. 


No Income Too Small on Which to Save 


Be vERY plan must allow for saving, even a few cents a 
week. By constantly contrasting the ideal plans given 
above with what you are actually spending, you will see 
where the differences occur. These figures are based on 
costs in the autumn of 1919, and as average for all sections. 
Whatever is less in cost than on the ideal plan may be put 
to savings and advancement. Remember that the lower the 
income, the larger the proportion which must be spent for 
food, shelter and clothing; that the larger the income, the 
larger the amount which may be given to savings, advance- 
ment and items which raise the standard of living; that 
rent, in any case should never be more than 25 per cent of 
any income. Plan now for next year. Save more than the 
sum required on these ideal plans if possible. Check up 
your accounts every week. Decide to live within your 
income, and do it. 





(Copyright, 1919, by Mrs. Christine Frederick) . 


*Includes carfare to work. 


{Board and lunch. t Laundry, etc. 
















Cut Out the Chart IIlus- 
trated Above Along the 
Outside of Frame and 
Mount on Bristol Board 
or Very Thin Cardboard 











Then Cut Out the Disk 
Below Along the Outside 
of the Dark Line and 
Mount This on a Piece 


of Thin Cardboard 


Business Woman 


ao $18 WEEKLY ‘ 
*25% or $4.50 
+40% or $7.20 
18% or $3.24 
16% or 
















$1.08 
$1.08 
$ .90 
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Cut Cardboard the Same 
Size and Shape as the 
Chart to Form the Back. 


Punch a Hole in Back 
Piece. Insert Snap Fas- 
tener Through Center. 


wasppryD Z ‘anpy Z 


The Disk Fits in Between. Paste Top, Left and Right 
Punch a Hole in Chart and Edges of Back and Front 
in Disk Where Indicated Together. Hang Up 





Its Greater 
Comfort will 
Surprise and 
Delight You 





ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





ATHENA Underwear 
differs from other under- 
wear in many important 
particulars. 


The supreme advantage 
possessed by ATHENA, 
is that each garment is 
tailored in the making to fit 
the form of the one who 
is to wear it. Its tailored 
lines conform to the con- 
tour of the body, without 
being stretched and pulled 
into shape. It permits ut- 
most freedom of move- 
ment with no pinching or 
binding or unpleasant 
looseness. 


Perfect tailoring, fine ma- 
terials and all the little re- 
finementsin trimming and 
finishing that are summed ; 
up in one word—QUAL- 
ITY—are thedistinguish- 
ing features of ATHENA 
Underwear. 





ATHENA Ordinary 
Underwear Underwear 


Note the striking contrast 
between ATHENA and 
ordinary underwear, as 
shown in the illustrations 
of Women’s Underwear. 


Ask your local dealer to show 
you ATHENA’S seven 
special features 


MARSHALL FIELD & 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























Copyright, 1919, by 
Marshali Field & 


Co.: 
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Look for the Dustproof 
Moulding on the trunk you 
buy. You will be sure you 
have a safe trunk. 


Mendel-Drucker Trunks 
are made in steamer, ward- 
robe, dress and hat types 

and in all grades. 


Write for booklet and 
the name of your nearest 
dealer. 





OOF” 


WARDROBE 


“puSTPR TRUNKS 


HERE is great satisfaction in knowing that when 

you unpack your trunk there will not be a particle of 

soot or dust on your daintiest dresses, however long 
and dirty the trip. 


Because of its famous exclusive feature, found on no 
other trunk, you always have that assurance if your trunk 
is a Mendel Dustproof. 


And besides it is a famous trunk known as baggage of 
distinction in the great hotels and at the fashionable 
watering places in America and Europe. It is the choice 
of the people who know—everywhere. 


THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY 
Department A Cincinnati, Ohio 








Hour they do make theolks 
crowd around the breakfast table! 


RISP, delicious, light waffles— 

Wagner Waffles! a really cheerful 

beginning for any sort of day. 
Folks just love them—they seem never 
to tire of Wagner Waffles—the real 
breakfast “dessert”. 

You'll be surprised how easily and 
quickly you can make the “just right” 
waffles when you use a Wagner Ball 
Bearing Waffle Iron—either Cast Alu- 
minum or Cast Iron. 

Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. Ask your 
dealer to show you Wagner Waffle lrons—or 
write us and we will tell you where you can get 
them. Remember to insist upon the uine 
Wagner Iron if you want the BEST: Waflles. 


THE WAGNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 91 i Sidney, O. 














Do You Want a Map? 


Uncle Sam Has All Kinds: Yours for a Song 


RE you given to exploring 
the country round about 
you? Do you sometimes 
pause wistfully, to wonder 
where your pet road goes 
after it climbs the hill by the 
old mill? Or are you per- 

i] chance a schoolmistress, 
striving to bring home to your children a 
true sense of their local geography? If so— 
or, indeed, if you follow many another voca- 
tion or fad—you will pounce with glee upon 
the topographic maps of the United States 
Geological Survey, once they are spread out 
before you. 

All kinds of fascinating details appear on 
these maps, which have been prepared on 
the scale‘of 1 mile, 2 miles or 4 miles to the 
inch, and cover the comparatively small 
areas of 230, 920 or 3700 square miles, de- 
pending upon whether the region is densely 
populated or is otherwise important, or is 
sparsely inhabited. 


‘SS usual size of these maps, exclusive 
of the margin, is about 17 inches high by 
11 to16 inches wide. Each map is printed in 
three colors—black for the cultural features, 
such as boundary lines, railroads, schools, 
houses, towns and cities; blue for the 
ocean, with its bays and inlets, all streams, 
lakes and springs; brown for the element 
of elevation, indicated by the so-called 
‘contour lines,” which bring out the heights 
of the area above sea level. 

Nearly two-fifths of the United States, 
disregarding the outlying possessions, has 
been mapped by the Survey, each state being 
represented, even if for only a very small 
portion of its area. To determine whether 
or not your locality has been mapped, ask 
the Director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D. C., to send you 
an index map of your state, upon which you 
will find all the quadrangles already sur- 
veyed marked in red ink. Once you have 
found your quadrangle thus marked—and 
it will be designated. by the name of some 
town or natural feature peculiar to it—just 
send its name, with the price, ten cents, to 
the Survey, and shortly the map will be 
yours. 

Another large-scale map comes from the 
United States Post Office Department. Fer 
thirty-five cents you may buy a negative 
print of the official map prepared on the 
scale of a mile to an inch, to show the free 
delivery routes in an entire county; or for 
ten cents, one showing the routes issuing 
from a single post office. In addition to the 
rural routes the rivers, creeks, roads, schools, 
churches and residences of people living 
along the routes—everything, in fact, in the 
nature of a landmark—are included. 

From the Post Office Department come 
also the post-route maps, which show the 
post routes and location of the principal 
post offices, with but little additional detail. 
The larger states are on two or four sheets, 
while two or three of the smaller states are 
grouped on a single sheet. These maps are 
sold by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Finance Division, at the uniform 
price of fifty cents a sheet. If you are in- 
terested in any of these maps, ask the Post 
Office Department to send you its price 
lists. 


LESS you live in Maine or in Texas, 
you may buy a Government map of 
your state, from either the United States 
Superintendent of Documents or from the 
Geological Survey. Those sold by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents are made by the 
experts of the United States Land Office, for 
use in connection with the disposal of public 
lands. Prepared on the scale of 12 miles to 
the inch, they show the state capitals,county 
seats, railroads, canals, county boundary 
lines, swamp and prairie lands, bird reserva- 
tions, Indian reservations and life-saving 
stations. 

Such a map for California costs 50 cents, 
while 25 cents will buy one for Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin or Wyoming. 

These state maps show in accurate posi- 
tion all the principal cities, towns, villages, 
streams and railroads, both steam and 
electric, as well as the main political subdi- 
visions. In most instances they are printed 
only in black and white, and are published 
on the scale of about 8 or 16 miles to the 
inch. The prices, varying from 5 to 50 cents, 
are quoted on a list which the Director of 


' the Geological Survey gladly mails out upon 


request. 


As the demand for maps of the entire 
country necessarily exceeds that for the 
purely local maps, it is not surprising to 
find our wise old uncle ready to produce 
quite an assortment. Here again the Geo- 
logical Survey comes to the front with a 
small map of the United States, 814 by 12 
inches, on the scale of approximately 260 
miles to the inch. This sells for“one cent. 
True, no great amount of detail appears— 
simply the state boundary lines and the 
most important cities in black, and the 
large bodies of water-in blue. 

Five cents buys a map bearing a very 
close family resemblance to the penny map, 
but slightly larger, being 11 by 16 inches, on 
the scale of about 190 miles to the inch, 
with a corresponding increase in the amount 
of detail. Next we find an attractive little 
15-cent map, 18 by 28 inches, on the scale 
of some 110 miles to the inch. Like the 
topographic maps, this is printed in three 
colors, although those who feel no interest 
in hills and valleys may have their maps 
without contour lines for the same price. 

Could you say offhand which is the 
highest and which the lowest section of 
your state? A glance at the relief map, 
exactly like the one last mentioned as to 
size, scale, detail and price, would provide 
you with this bit of information instantly. 

The Survey’s 60-cent wall map of the 
United States has been prepared on the, 
scale of about 40 miles to the inch, and is 
printed on two sheets which, when assem- 
bled and mounted, constitute a map 49 by 76 
inches. Black ink has been used to designate 
the principal towns, cities, railroads, state 
and county boundary lines; blue ink the 
various bodies of water, and, if so desired, 
the contour lines in brown ink are included. 
This is a most satisfactory map, if the pur- 
chaser does not object to spending the time 
and money necessary to have it mounted. 


TH the price of gasoline ever soaring, 

some may enjoy seeing just which sec- 

tions of our country produce this precious 

fluid. For such interested persons the Sur- 

vey has had its 60-cent map put on the 

printing press again, to turn out the dollar 

map upon which the location of the oil and 
gas fields stands out boldly in red ink. 

A more generally popular dollar map, 
however, is that made in the Land Office 
and sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Indeed, it is sometimes given gratis 
to schools or libraries, usually upon the 
request of some representative in Congress. 
It is about 5 by 7 feet and is mounted on 
muslin and attached to rollers. The scale is 
about 37 miles to the inch. The extent of 
the public surveys is indicated; likewise the 
Indian, military and forest reservations, 
railroads, canals, national parks and other 
details, including insets showing the out- 
lying possessions. 

All history students will delight in the 
Government map of the United States giv- 
ing the routes of our principal explorers, as 
well as the early roads and highways. 
This map, made on the scale of 120 miles 
to 1.35 inches, is sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents for 25 cents. 

The last of the Government maps of the 
United States which may be said to possess 
a particularly wide appeal is the outline map 
by counties, 21.2 by 33.2 inches, sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents for a dime. 
Giving absolutely no detail—merely the 
state and county boundary lines, with the 
names of the counties—it is well adapted to 
the needs of the scientists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by whom 
it was prepared for use in showing graphi- 
cally the crop or climatic conditions in the 
various sections of the country. 

The War College Division of the United 
States War Department has prepared a 
map of Mexico, which the Superintendent 
of Documents sells for 25 cents. This map, 
which measures 31.3 by 43.9 inches, is on 
the scale of 50 miles to the inch. 


OT all the maps obtainable from some 
Government source have been men- 
tioned here. Many others are catalogued in 
Price List 53, sent out upon request by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

One last word as to the proper procedure 
to follow in ordering maps, or, for that mat- 
ter, any of the Government documents: Do 
not send the requisite amount in postage 
stamps, in coins defaced or worn smooth, 
or in uncertified checks. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents will accept his coupons, 
sold in lots of twenty for a dollar; and he, 
as well as all the other Federal officials, 
honors postal money orders, express orders, 
New York drafts and, at the sender’s risk, 
currency. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY. 
LOO Fulton Street New York City 
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(Columbia 


Grafonolag 









“My Dance!" 


Don’t worry—they'll all get their dances. For 
when the ever-ready, never-weary Grafonola 
makes the music, there’s a dance for every girl 
with every partner before the merry evening is 
half spent. 

The most versatile of instruments is this big, 
handsome Grafonola. The merriest of entertainers 
when guests arrive, a cheerful musical companion 
when you are alone. Gay with you when you 
want to laugh, tireless if you want to dance, 
tender and tuneful when you want to rest awhile. 

The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Rec- 
ords give you the music you like best when 
you want it most. 

To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





Columbia Grafonolas— 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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Do Noises Make Us Ii? 


The “Yelling Peril” One of the Greatest We Have 


By Imogen B. Oakley 


Chairman of the Committee on Noise Nuisance, American Civic Association 


<7 |OISE throws the air into vibra- 
¥| tion. This vibration beats 
upon the auditory nerves of 
the ears and, whether one con- 
4| sciously listens or not, whether 
| one sleeps or wakes, the 
magy| helpless nerve of hearing re- 
——J ceives actual material blows. 
And when those blows are unceasing the 
nerves become irritated and disease results. 

Diseases of the ear are increasing with the 
increase of city noises, and if the din and 
racket of our cities are permitted to continue 
we shall become a neurasthenic race, with 
deafness as one of our chief ailments. As the 
eye requires intervals of darkness to keep it 
in perfect health, so the ear requires intervals 
of silence. Day and night the trolley cars 
rush through the streets, automobile horns 
rend the air, venders shriek, bells ring, 
whistles blow, dogs bark, cats yowl, and the 
sensitive nerve of hearing must respond to 
every sound. 

The eye can close against too brilliant a 
light, but the ear has no protecting cover. 

The ear is the only organ of sense that 
receives no legal protection. The sense of 
smell is protected by numerous laws against 
offensive odors. The law insists upon the 
cleanliness of all articles that the public 
touches; there must be no common towels, 
no common drinking cups; pure-food rules 
and regulations protect the health through 
the sense of taste; billboards are condemned 
because they offend the eye, but the poor 
suffering ear is left the victim of every 
assaulting sound. 








6 be helpless ear is the shortest avenue to 
the brain, and the question is raised by 
scientists whether it may not be possible that 
much of our startling increase in’‘insanity is 
due to the continuous noise of our cities. 

Nervous prostration and our intense 
American excitability are due quite as much 
to the nerve-racking noise of our cities as to 
the rush and strain of our daily lives. The 
time has come when physicians must take 
cognizance of the fact that noise is an ele- 
ment to consider as the cause of disease, and 
that the prevention of unnecessary noise is 
as much the duty of the medical profession 
as the prevention of un- 
necessary dirt. 

Again and again have I 























gested tenement districts 
say: ‘What we cannot stand 
isthe noise. It is killing us. 
We work hard all day and 
need sleep at night. Sleep is 
out of the question till mid- 
night, and all the noise be- 
gins again in the morning at 
five o’clock. That gives us 
only five hours of sleep. 
Many of us have husbands 
who work at night and must get 
their sleep during the day; but 
how can they sleep with all of the 
noise that goes on about them?” 

Apologists for noise like to say 
that those who differ from them 
are nervous cranks, that they are 
the idle rich who would not hear 
the noise if they had something 
to keep their minds and hands 
busy. The women of the tene- 
ments who complain that noise is 
killing them disprove this easy 
theory. They are the toiling poor. 
Many of them never heard the 
words “nervous invalid,” yet they 
say they are dying from noise; 
and when they say it, they are 
in accord with the best medical 
science of the day. The nervous 
system is being slowly and pain- 
fully undermined by useless noise. 

It is true that habituation to 
noise may be possible to persons 
of exceptionally strong nerves, 
even as persons find it possible to 
exist in unventilated rooms, but 
it has been demonstrated that 
work done under the influence of 
noise is inferior to that done amid 
quiet surroundings. 


OISE is harmful to healthy 
persons because, first, it inter- 
feres with the necessary amount 
of sleep; and, second, because it 
necessitates concentrated atten- 
tion, and when absorbed atten- 
tion is required nervous fatigue 
is produced in exact proportion 
to the amount of concen:ration, 
Those who protest against use- 
less noise have right and evidence 
on their side. Street noises are 
tent factors in undermining the 
health of city dwellers, making 





Do You Realize 
T the bell, the whistle, 


Pt automobile horn, the 

ing trolley gong, even the 

duath bell, are : ly making 
you ill? No, it is not a “noise 
crank” who is speaking; hun- 

_ dreds of plain, sila tie are 
crying out in nervous alarm at a 
peril which is more acute than 
we know. The truth is here told, 
and it is as interesting as it is 
suggestive. 











them neurasthenic and unfit for continued 
effort. As a national danger, the possible 
“‘vellow peril’ fades into insignificance be- 
side the present and actual “yelling peril” 
that helps to make pandemonium of our 
streets. 

Every physician and every educated per- 
son should wage unceasing war against un- 
necessary noises for four reasons: Because it 
is certain that they increase the sick rate by 
hindering sleep; because they increase the 
death rate by destroying the vital and re- 
cuperative powers of the sick; because they 
dull and brutalize the nervous system of 
those who have to withstand their patho- 
genic influence; because they serve to make 
the sensitive and cultured separate them- 
selves, in their search for quiet, from the 
masses, thus serving to intensify the license 
of the noise makers by lessening the checks 
upon their noise. 

But, bad as are the effects of continuous 
noise upon the ear and the nervous system, 
sudden and intermittent noises are worse. 

All authorities agree that whistles, bells, 
gongs, street pianos and the outcries of vend- 
ers are loud, sudden noises and must be 
stopped except when they can be proved to 
be unavoidable. Bells and whistles cannot be 
classed as unavoidable in this day of cheap 
and universal clocks. Even church 
bells, tender as are the memories 
connected with them and pleasant 
as they sound in the far distance, 
are a disturbing noise in cities, 
where people seldom live within 
sound of their own church bells 
and learned long ago to depend 
upon their clocks. 


VERY argument against bells 
applies with even greater force 
against steam whistles. Factory 
whistles arouse many more people 
than their own workers, who, as in 
the case of congregations, very 
often live beyond the sound of the 
noise that summons them. Even 
if the morning whistle could be 
condoned, what reason can there 

be for piercing blasts announc- 

ing lunch and shutdown hours? 


We Have No More 
Right to Throw 
Noises Into a Win- 
dow Than We Have 
to Throw Stones 


Railway whistles are as great offenders as 
factory whistles. Locomotive whistles have 
become in our country a menace to public 
comfort, sleep and health. We do not mean 
the whistling at grade crossings in the coun- 
try, but that of switching engines in or near 
towns and cities at night. In no other 
country is it allowed. 

The gongs of automobiles and trolley cars 
may be toa certain extent unavoidable in our 
present state of scientific enlightenment, 
but at an International Congress of Aurists, 
in Boston, it was recommended that all 
swift-moving vehicles should carry a horn 
emitting a musical note or scale, and that 
this musical note should be the same for all 
vehicles, the startling gong to be resorted to 
only in sudden danger to life. 

Street venders can be silenced without 
injury to their trade if printed cards an- 
nouncing that ice, coal, fruit, vegetables, or 
what not, are desired within can be placed 
in the window. This simple plan, which 
prevails in New England, saves time to the 
housekeeper and relieves from annoyance 
the many people who have no desire to buy. 


Nene can sell as many papers by 
offering them quietly as by giving vent 
to inarticulate howls. I once stopped a boy 
who, I knew, belonged to a well-to-do family, 
and asked: ‘Why are you selling papers?” 
He grinned and answered: “Because I like 
to holler.” 

Street pianos make the most useless of all 
noises. People who like them insist that they 
must be permitted because they are the poor 
man’s music and the children of the slums 
dance to their grinding; but the women in 
the crowded tenements indorse no such plea. 
“The children have their playgrounds now,” 
they tell me, “and do not need the diversion 
of the street piano. It isbetter that the 
babies should sleep and the men that work 
at night get their necessary rest, and neither 
sleep nor rest is possible with a street piano 
in the square.” 

The music teachers of Chicago have peti- 
tioned the city councils for relief from street 
pianos, saying that it is impossible to develop 
a taste for good music among a people whose 
ears are constantly assaulted by the discord- 
ant strains of untuned instruments playing 
ragtime off the pitch. 

The street musician has really developed 
into a blackmailer. He has learned that the 
noise he makes is disagreeable to most people 
and he refuses to stop it unless paid to do so. 

Boards of health have power to put an 
end to senseless and needless noise. If they 
can compel a man to be vaccinated lest he 
give his neighbors smallpox, they can surely 
compel him to cease from noises that produce 
nervous prostration. If they can prevent 
him from polluting his neighbor’s water sup- 
ply with typhoid germs, they can prevent 
him from congesting his neighbor’s air with 
sounds that breed insanity. 

Apologists for noise argue with an appar- 
ent show of reason that, since there must be 
in every city so much noise that is unavoid- 
able, it is foolish to rail against the relatively 
small amount that is avoidable; but the un- 
avoidable noise of the city that we have to 
endure continually is the ,very 
reason why the avoidable noise 
should be stilled. 


T IS not too much to claim that 
there is at least one sick person 
in every city square whose sick- 
ness is aggravated yd wholly un- 
necessary noises of the neighbor- 
hood, and the night workers are 
beginning to outnumber the sick. 
Modern civilization brings with 
it an ever-increasing amount of 
labor that cannot cease with the 
going down of the sun. Shall the 
street cleaners, telegraphers, tele- 
phone operators, night watchmen, 
railway employees, toilers in iron 
and steel, printers, reporters, edi- 
tors, doctors, nurses—shall all 
— these great and growing armies, 
that work through the night for 
the public comfort and conve- 
nience, be allowed to take their 
needful sleep by day? Or shall 
their rest be Reston and their lives 
shortened by the utterly useless 
noises made by bells, whistles, 
shouting venders, shrieking news- 
boys and blaring street pianos? 

No one would be permitted, as 
a means of advertisement, to flash 
light into the weary eyes of those 
sleepers, yet all manner of noises 
are thrown into their ears. 

Our American cities are pan- 
demoniac with avoidable noise. 
How long will it take us to teach 
the healthfulness of quiet? 


Going To Be? 


Hard to realize the tre- 
mendous human: possibili- 
ties of His Royal Chubbi- 
ness pictured above! Sup- 
pose, though, that Shake- 
speare were your baby and 
you didn’t know it! 


Buta baby’s whole future 
depends upon sleep and 
bodily comfort, together 
with careful feeding. 


Constant skin-irritation 
and the involuntary habits 
of babies destroy theirsleep. 
Cleanliness safeguards it— 
the warm bath and then 
the protective application 
of talcum. 


Dust and rub Mennen 
Borated Talcum Powder 
softly into all the chubby 
folds and creases of that 
flower-soft skin! The sooth- 
ing is almost magical. The 
little limbs are relaxed and 
comforted. Sleep comes— 
storing upa future of health, 
calm nerves, abounding 
energy. 


Mennen’s was the first 
Borated Talcum, and has 
never been bettered. It is 
safe. 


Adults enjoy it also, for 
a talcum shower after the 
bath—talcum in tight shoes 
—after shaving—talcum 
between the sheets on a 
t hot night, have brought 
skin-comfort to the whole 
family. 





THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Quebec 






























Sales Agent in Canada: 
HAROLD F.RITCHIE&CO.,Ltd.,Toronto,Ont, 
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MENNEN 
TALCUMS 
with the original 
borated formula, 
include 
Borated, Violet, 
Flesh Tint, 
Cream Tint, 
Talcum for 

Men. 
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he woman who makes the fashions s for others, 
as distinguished _from the’ woman who takes 
her fashions from others, wears Standware’ 
Tersey Cloth of Pure, Huffy, Long Staple 
Worsted Yarns . 

When you stipulate Standware, you 
discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted- 
and the rest - poor wool. Ohe Standard is- 


PURE WORSTED) 


| Szeeclarre, 
FABRIC 
JERSEY ctor 


Garments made of 
** Standware’’ Jerse 
Chath are on view at all 
fashionable Department 
Stores and Apparel 
Shops. The genuine is 
labeled ** Standware’"’, be- MAGE tN U-S-A, 
cause it stands wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 






















































































The Woman in the Brook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


He lifted his hand. “This place is where 
my wife is—no more. And yet she is here! 
Listen to the water,”’ he commanded. 

“*T can hear little else,” I said. 

“Tt is her voice. She is down there, call- 
ing me.” Abruptly he descended the two 
steps and stumbled away. 


i THE days that followed I noticed a 
growing tendency on the part of my father 
to talk, or rather to babble, for there was 
little intelligibility in what he said. This 
worried me. 

“‘George,”’ he said one dusk as again we 
stood together on the porch after dinner, 
“if I were less fond of you I would invite 
you to walk with me.” He leaned over the 
porch rail and peered intently down into the 
shadows. Gradually his tense posture re- 
laxed. “You have traveled a great deal; 
you have been in the East. If only your 
imagination could picture the wonders that 
lurk, or rather whisper, down there in the 
brook at night! There is nothing to see. 
No. Not yet. Night after night, down 
there, [havestrained my eyes, but [haveseen 
nothing—as yet. But I have heard 
Listen! It is her voice—always calling me. 
She is in the brook, but I have not been able 
to find her. But she is there; and when I 
find her I’ll take her in my arms again.” 

One exceptionally balmy night in early 
April I happened to be sitting on the ve- 
randa when he returned from his walk. The 
place was dark, but I could hear his panting. 

He seemed to know I was there, but his 
incessant mumbling was not addressed to 
me. “At last, at last—I have seen her. 
Night after night I have heard her. But 
now at last I have seen her. She is in the 
water—living, glowing, lovely. But she 
cannot stay. A week, and she will be gone.” 
He gazed toward the round, white moon 
that was sinking among the trees above. 
Suddenly he mounted to the veranda and 
hurried straight to me. “Do you see that 
moon?” he said. “It is your mother’s soul. 
She will stay in the water while the moon 
is full. Then ”? He turned and went 
into the house, 








EXT morning was almost noon before I 

dressed. My head ached, and I felt 
generally indisposed. Old John informed 
me that my father had gone out an hour 
before. When he returned we sat down to 
luncheon He was much more himself than 
on the night before. 

“‘George,” he said, as Old John poured 
our coffee, ‘you have traveled so much that 
you can scarcely be regarded as a Dessart. 
I mean that your grandfather and I lived 
out our lives in the Glen, while you a 
He broke off in the manner that was new to 
him. Then after a brief pause he resumed. 
““We have always been chroniclers, George, 
we Dessarts. Some day you will look over 
our records—and you will know the curse 
that is on us: the curse that died out a 
generation back. 

“Tt ended with your grandfather. He 
married beneath him. His wife was a 
healthy, wholesome girl of the soil. He 
wasa dreamer, likeallofhisrace. A thought- 
ful man. Day after day he would stroll by 
himself, usually in the Glen. 

‘One evening, returning, he surprised my 
mother and me by asserting that he had 
encountered a nymph of a girl—Coralie he 
called her—who had seemed to sense the 
emptiness within his heart. Frequently he 
mentioned her. Finally their ‘meetings,’ as 
he called them, became of daily occurrence. 
His talk and peculiar behavior alarmed my 
mother. 

‘Soon it was evident that ‘Coralie’ was 
merely a figment of the curse that weighed 
upon our house. One night he did not re- 
turn from his walk in the Glen. Nor did he 
come back next day. The following morn- 
ing John, come here.” 

The old servitor entered from the kitchen. 

“John, tell George what you found in the 
eddies thirty-four years ago.” 

The old man looked from one to the other 
of us. Then, mumbling, he answered: “I 
found him. He was floating there, big and 
happy looking.” 

My father smiled at me brightly. “You 
see,” he explained, “‘the time came when 
your grandfather insisted that his ‘Coralie’ 
had died—or rather that she had entered 
the brook. One night—it was at this same 
season, April, with the moon full—we heard 
him stumble quickly up the porch steps. 
Bursting open the front door, he cried: ‘I 
have found her! I knew she was in the water. 
Often I have heard her. To-night I saw her. 
I wanted to tell you, so you would believe 
me. Now I’m going back to her, to take her 
inmy arms and ——’” My fathershrugged. 
“Those were your grandfather’s last words, 
as far as we know. Two days later John 
drew him ashore.” 








I had known that my grandfather had 
come to his end by drowning; but I had 
never known why. 

“He followed his ‘Coralie,’”? my father 
continued. “Of course he was insane. That 
was the curse of us Dessarts. He was the 
last to bear the taint. The curse died with 
him. His particular hallucination was that 
the waters of the Glen contained his fic- 
titious ‘Coralie,’ whereas I know and you 
know that it is your mother and my wife 
who is down there.” 

In that speech he had, unwittingly, con- 
fessed himself to me. For it told me that the 
curse of the Dessarts had not ended with the 
death of my grandfather, but that it still 
skulked in the gaunt body of my father. 

“Father,” I suggested next evening after 
dinner, ‘“‘let me walk with you.” 

“No,” he answered. “You must never 
walk in the Glen after dark.” 

“Am [a child?” I queried. 

“You are, because you have known no 
great love—thank God!” 

I thought of Irene. 

“My boy,” he said in his solemn voice, 
“your mother is down there. Can’t you 
hear her? I know where she is. But you 
must never walk in the Glen after dark. 
That is how your grandfather died. But he 
was crazy. You and I are sane. Even so, 
you must never go down there when the 
melted snows are in the brook and the April 
moon is round and white.” 


E HURRIED away. Living, I never 

saw him again. He was drawn out of 
the eddies below Mirror Falls two days 
later. 

As soon as the funeral was over I went to 
New York, thence to Naples, and on to the 
East. In Yokohama I met Captain and 
Mrs. Edam. Mrs. Edam had been Irene 
Markham! 

She was very nice to me. That is, at first 
it seemed she had forgotten that there was 
a fairy city called Tunis. Valiantly she 
tried to show me that our old love was very 
old indeed. But she failed, because her 


feeling for me could never die while we were ~ 


together. She was conscious of it. I was. 

The next morning she and her husband 
had sailed west. 

From that morning I felt an ever stronger 
growing impulse to return home. My re- 
turn was unannounced, and I found a 
desolate place indeed. Old John had gone 
to relatives; but he responded immediately 
to my telegram. 

“You have been faithful to our family, 
John,” I said. “I need you here.” 

He looked at me strangely and said he 
would remain. 

Most of the days that followed I spent in 
the dim library, just back of the front room. 
Occasionally I walked, but the March winds 
were raw, and I preferred the cozy hearth 
that glowed in the midst of the books. Sit- 
ting in front of it I examined the records of 
our family, and I began this chronicle. 

Then April came. Sunshine and showers 
mingled in the daytime. Warmth crept into 
the air and lingered. The voice of the brook 
grew louder. The crescent moon expanded. 

One particularly balmy night, as I 
lounged out upon the porch after dinner, 
I felt a presence behind me. “Anything 
wrong, John?” I asked. 

“No, sir—Mr. George; I just thought 
you might need me, sir, that is all. The 
flood is comin’ down the Glen. I suppose 
you have heard it, sir?” 

The dusk was deepening. I leaned over 
the rail and peered down into the piling 
shadows. The roar of the swollen brook 
came up to greet me. The moon was rising 
over the farther trees. 

Behind me was a voice scarcely audible: 
“Day after to-morrow, sir, the moon’ll be 
full and the brook at flood.” 


XT evening, after dinner, I descended 

the irregular stone steps to the floor of 

the Glen. I did this, for as much as any- 

thing, to escape the misanthropic remarks 

of Old John. I was beginning to wish I had 
not sent for him. 

Descending, the voice of the brook grew 
ever louder. It tumbled along its rocky 
course. Between it and the nearer face of 
the slate wall was a dry strip some twenty 
feet in width. Carefully I moved down- 
stream in the direction of the falls. 

It was the first time in years that I had 
been in the Glen at night. Even in the day- 
light the place was depressing. To-night it 
seemed positively gruesome. Stars were 
overhead and somewhere was the moon, 
nearly full. But there was no light down 
there—only blackness and the noise of 
waters. The farther I penetrated the louder 
became the roar. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 







































That famous sculpture, “The 
End of the Trail”— 


And now the “Victory” pattern : 
for your table— ui | Pattern 


"Did you know that hoth were designed 
by the same great artist ?” 


Who hasn’t admired that famous sculpture, “The End of the Trail”! 
Perhaps a photographic print of it is framed in your home as it is in 
over one hundred thousand American homes. Did you know that the 
same great artist, James Earl Fraser, who created it, also designed the 
new “Victory” pattern exclusively for Alvin Silver? 


Can you wonder that many women now cherish this pattern in Alvin Silver as 
one of their proudest. possessions? ) 


To see the “Victory” pattern—to feel a “Victory” spoon or fork in your own 
hands—is to know that here is truly a masterpiece for your table. 


Your jeweler will be proud to show you the “Victory” pattern in Alvin Silver 
—The Long-Life Plate. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY, 15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
GD 
Makers of the famous Colonial patterns ‘‘George Washington” and “Molly Stark” in Long-Life Plate. 
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Backed by the famous Silver Test. In a test of fourteen leading ; . : . ey 
makes of silver-plated teaspoons, H. G. Torrey, for 37 years Chief ' . od 
Assayer of the United States Government Assay Office, found that e 9 
Alvin Long-Life Plate averages the heaviest amount of pure silver. oer ae Ye 
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new super-convement 
Vacuette Suction Sweeper 


Just a touch at the handle 
starts the revolving bristle 
brush and suction fan, so 
lightly does it run. 

The’ Vacuette Suction 
Sweeper is 


not an electric 


It goes anywhere for dust, up and down halls 
and in and out of closets as fancy and time dic- 
tate, in complete independence of wires and 
electrical connections. 


Its seven pounds of lightness permit quick, easy 
journeys up and down stairs. 





Sold thru leading stores only—write us for name of local dealer and 
descriptive matter. Then ask for demonstration of this remarkable 
sweeper. The price will amaze you—it brings superior cleaning con- 
venience within the reach of all. 


Tue Scott-FEeTzer Co. 
11403 Locust Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














Let gleaming-white KIDDIE-KOOP serve in your nursery, 
sheltering and protecting baby—indoors, outdoors, day and 
night from birth through four years. Picture the health and 
happiness for babe, the relief for mothers. 


KIDDIE-KOOP 


Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen Combined 
For the price of a good Crib alone 


Saves money—it is three nursery needs in one. 


Saves health—baby responds eagerly to KIDDIE-KOOP comfort, airi- 
ness; to its security, protection from r draughts, insects, animals. 
It abolishes worry, steps and attention for mother. 


Saves space—folds quickly to tuck away; or to carry outdoors, on auto- 
mobile, rail or water trips. 


Poaktion) aad lover Gee or playpen plod ehh one ain 
If it isn’t made by Trimble, 
it isn’t a KIDDIE-KOOP 


Write today for FREE Booklet on how to trim and use KIDDIE-KOOP 
as Bassinet, Crib, Play-Pen; also 10-day Trial Offer. 


E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 431 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 
Dealers, get proposition. 
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The Woman in the Brook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


At the top of the falls I paused, watching 
the inky water leap, then vanish downward. 
At first the noise was almost terrifying. 
Gradually it seemed to lessen, to lose its 
harshness of mad power and to assume a 
sweeter—even a sweet—note. As my ears 
grew accustomed to it, it seemed as if I 
were listening to music. 

Suddenly I started. I took a step for- 
ward, to the very brink, and listened in- 
tently. I had heard, or thought I had heard, 
a sound more thrilling than the roar of 
empty water. Realizing my foolishness, I 
was about to turn away, when the gurgling 
laughter sounded again. It was very soft, 
yet I heard it. It suggested Irene, and the 
way she used to laugh. And I laughed, my- 
self, at the absurdity of my imaginings. 

Half an hour later I was in my room, 
bringing this chronicle to date. From time 
to time I would lean back for a minute’s 
rest, and whenever I did so I became con- 
scious at once of the noise of the waters. Up 
here it was little more than a moan, not a 
suggestion of laughter. Each time that I 
resumed writing after one of these brief 
respites, I found it harder to concentrate. 
Finally I dropped my pen, closed my eyes 
and leaned back—to listen. 


Oe poscsinn: atl I began to smile. The 
moan of the waters was so prosaic. There 
was not the faintest reminder of humanness 
in it—merely the sort of noise that one 
would naturally expect from a large vol- 
ume of water rushing along a rocky bed. The 
longer I listened the broader grew my smile. 

As I opened my eyes I glanced into a 
mirror and found myself staring at another 
face. For an instant I was dumb. Then I 
realized it was the face of Old John, who was 
standing in the doorway. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said; “your door 
was open, sir. I was about to knock.” 

“What do you want, John?” I asked. 

“T came to ask if there was anything I 
could do for you before I retired, sir.” 

“No, there’s nothing, John,” I answered 
conclusively. 

“Excuse me, Mr. George,”’ he said, “‘may 
I say a word, sir? I’ve been with your 
family a long time. I was fond of your 
father and of your mother, sir, and I’m 
fond of you, sir.” He hesitated; then: 
“You won’t be angry, sir, if Isay something, 
will you?” 


“Certainly not, John,” I said. ‘What 
is it?” 
“Tt’s about the Glen, sir. It ain’t a 


healthy place for you to walk in after dusk 
at this time of year. I know, sir.” 

“What do you know, John?” 

“T know that your grandfather done it, 
and that your father done it. There’s some- 
thing about this month, with the flood and 
the full moon, that ain’t good for the Des- 
sarts. Maybe you’re going away soon, to 
some of those foreign places?” 

I shook my head. “No, John,” I re- 
turned, ‘I’m beginning to like it here.” 

He nodded gloomily, and sighed. Then 
he spoke imploringly: “If you must go 
down in the Glen, sir, please don’t go below 
the falls and don’t on any account stay 
there after the moon is up, sir. It really 
ain’t healthy for you, sir.” 

When he had departed I returned to my 
notebook with increased zest. I was confi- 
dent that the Glen contained a secret that 
Old John had discovered. The fact that he 
desired to keep it to himself only whetted 
my determination to share it with him. 


‘Lo following morning I was scanning 
my newspaper at breakfast, when I 
came upon an account of a shipwreck in the 
Mediterranean. The steamer L’Orient had 
struck a reef and sunk, near the Algerian 
shore. There was an incomplete list of the 
victims. The name of “Mrs. Clarence 
Edam” was included! 

At first I was filled with horror; but as 
the day wore along my spirits began to rise. 
Irene was dead—to her husband. But was 
she dead to me? Yesterday she had been 
dead to me, glowing and responsive to the 
man she had married. The more I con- 
ternplated these, perhaps reversed, relations 
the brighter became my mood. It was not 
that I was heartless. Quite the contrary. 
Life is love. If, in dying, Irene had lost 
love it would have been terrible. As it was, 
she had perhaps gained through death the 
great love which life had denied her. 

When dinner was over I went out on the 
veranda and paced up and down until the 
shadows began to pile in the Glen. Eagerly 
I descended. To-night I was not perturbed 
by the roar of the waters. It thrilled me. 
Twenty-four hours before I had threaded 
the treacherous strip of dry rock carefully. 
Now I stepped swiftly and with assurance. 
Fear is the child of Solitude. To-night I did 
not feel that I was alone. 


At the top of Mirror Falls I paused, as 
before, to watch the dark surge of the water. 
Its voice was not a sullen roar, but a stu- 
pendous melody that lifted me on the 
wings of its power and beauty. Under- 
neath it there seemed to be a slighter 
sound—fitful notes as of someone humming 
a half-forgotten song. 

In an effort to catch the vagrant music I 
stepped to the verge where I was enveloped 
in a fine mist. My eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the darkness, and I could see the 
masses of water tumbling past my feet. The 
looming walls of the Glen and the rever- 
berations ef the many voices of the waters 
made me think of a high-vaulted cathedral 
with air atremble with the solemn strains 
of a pipe organ whose eerie echoes were 
polished by the notes of a sublime choir. 
Yet, grand as was the music, my ears were 
strained for the flutelike thread of song that 
strove to penetrate the heavier measures. 


IX SPITE of the fact that I listened intently 
to apprehend the motif, it eluded me. 
Now and again I almost caught it. Then it 
would faint away, and minutes would pass 
before it would tremble again in my ears. 

It was an hour before I solved the puzzle. 
Then the solution dawned. It was so simple 
that I almost laughed aloud at my dense- 
ness. The silver voice was in the falls. That 
accounted for my difficulty in intercepting 
it. The song was being flung out across the 
wider space ahead. All that I was able to 
catch was the trifle of it that was entangled 
in the spray. 

A narrow trail led to the foot of the falls. 
The descent was made comparatively easy 
by the moon, whose beams were now light- 
ing the Glen. As I clambered down, the 
tantalizing song grew increasingly clear. I 
was reminded of a song that Irene had sung 
to me on the edge of the desert one night 
when we had strolled beyond the environs 
of Tunis. It was a seductive thing, and 
often it had recurred to me. 

From the foot of the steep trail I pro- 
ceeded in the direction of a rustic bridge 
that I remembered. Reaching the ancient 
structure that spanned the lower course of 
the brook, I leaned on the rail and gazed 
toward the dim falls. 

For some time I watched. Then gradually 
I began to distinguish something. The falls 
were whitening, they were taking shape! It 
was as if a woman were evolving from the 
shadows. For a while the form was indis- 
tinct. I doubted my eyes. To blot it out I 
closed my eyes. Then I looked upward to 
see the full moon above me. 

For several seconds I gazed at the white 
ball. Then I closed my eyes again, lowered 
my head, and looked once more. The falls! 
It was a woman that I was staring at, a 
woman of supernal loveliness! Her face was 
still shrouded, but the rest of her was aglow 
with the moonlight. 

“Tt is an illusion,” I muttered. 


UT I continued to gaze fascinatedly, 

waiting for the face to emerge! I knew 
whose face it would be, for the desert song 
was continually in my ears; and the voice 
was, of course, Irene’s! 

Again I looked upward, directly at the 
moon. Then I buried my face in my arms. 
Several minutes passed before I ventured 
another look. . 

“Tt is the seething of the water at the 
brink of the falls,’ I argued aloud. 

Then I looked! ‘‘My God!’’ I cried out. 
“That face! It is not. It cannot be. Ah, 
yes, but it is.” I stretched my arms toward 
her, and I cried: “Irene! Irene, I see you! 
I heard your voice up there in the brook. 
At last, I see you.” 

Then a hand was laid on my arm and a 
voice spoke: ‘Mr. George, it is late. I 
hoped you wouldn’t come down here when 
the moon wasstraight up there. Come back, 
please. A Dessart oughtn’t to be here.” 

For a moment I continued to gaze at the 
unclouded face of Irene. The moon was 
now directly overhead. Then I permitted 
Old John to lead me away. 

I almost laughed as we scrambled up the 
steep trail. So Old John had known all along 
that there was a woman in the brook. 

My father had known as much and had 
imagined it was his wife. My grandfather 
had known, and had called the woman 
‘“‘Coralie,” his fictitious inamorata. It was 
reserved for me, the last of the Dessarts, to 
discover beyond peradventure the identity 
of the woman in the brook! 

Once in my room I went to my pad, and 
for the past two hours I have been writing 
this. I have brought my chronicle up to 
date. I would destroy it now, except that I 
must record what will take place to-morrow 
night, when once more Irene and I shall be 
together. For to-morrow night I shall hold 
her in my arms! 






































HE Armour Oval Label is America’s 


food insurance. 


Not merely with one product 


but with more than 300 foods this famous label insures 
unchanging quality, fine flavor and highest food value. 


Today Armour Food Service simplifies 
the housewife’s task and protects the 
household larder. While broadening 
the producer’s market, it also gives the 
consumer a wider variety of top-grade 
foods from which to select. Thus, 
the Armour Oval Label “is the mark 
that takes the guesswork out of 


buying.” 
Armour Oval Label Foods are grouped 


for your convenience. Dairy Products, 
shown here, are typical of other 
Armour Groups in their unvarying 
excellence. Let them convince you of 
the goodness of Oval Label Smoked 
Meats, Prepared Meats, Cooking Fats, 


Beverages, Salads, Sea Foods, Condi- 
ments — all of which simplify the house- 
wife’s task. Be sure of dependability 
by looking for the Armour Oval Label 
on dairy products— your most fre- 
quently-purchased foods. Include them 
in your reserve supply of Armour prod- 
ucts, the surest protection against any 
food emergency. 


Write to our Food Economics De- 
partment, Division 83, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, for a tree copy of 
“The Business of Being a Housewife.” 
It will help you make your food buy- 
ing easier, your food-preparation more 


dependable. 
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‘Keep the kiddies 


abloomwith the 


dlowef good health 










HE kiddies, bless them, now turn again to the 

mastery of the three “R’s”. How they have 

reveled in the out-of-doors; in the fresh air 
and sunshine; in the freedom of vacation time. 


School days, with the change to study and confine- 
ment, most naturally bring concern to you Mother— 
lest the roses fade from the cheeks and the little 
bodies lose their sturdiness. 


BREAD— is the food for continued good health 
and strength: more bread, and less of sweets and meats! 
For, remember, bread supplies the sunshine and magic 
of the great out-of-doors, so wonderfully stored up in 
the tiny wheat kernel. 


Pack the school lunch basket with delicious bread 
sandwiches. Plan your meals at home with more 








In the United States and Canada bread. Provide more of those tasty and wholesome | oa 
“nearly all bakers use desserts made from bread. SS : 
Fleischmann Yeast Of all foods, bread is the most nutritious. It is # P 


food and tonic in one. In itself, good bread contains 
all. the essential food elements—food for bone, food 
for muscle, food for brain. 

More bread on your table, more bread dishes, is the 
best of good economy—in both well-beingand in money. 















“65 Delicious Dishes 
Made With Bread” 


is the title of a delightful little book which you 
can get free from your baker or grocer. This book 
will help you to extend and vary your home meals 
Ee a ae When asking for this 
book, please say that you saw it offered in the 
Fleischmann magazine advertisement. 
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Getting Your Winter Shoes 
for Nothing 


How You Can Do it by Watching Your Fires 


By Amedee J. Casey 


Editor of the American Coal Journal 


)]HE whole family can be fitted 
: out with shoes, even at 

fy | present-day prices, with the 
|| money that can be saved on 
coal during the year by the 
proper handling of furnaces 
and ranges in most of the 
i homes in this country. The 
American household is the greatest waster 
of coal in the world. It is not that we waste 
coal through deliberate intent; for, if it has 
done nothing else, the war has taught us to 
be careful and a great deal more econom- 
ical along most lines than we used to be. 
But when it comes to economy in the use of 
heating and cooking appliances, we—speak- 
ing for the average American man and 
woman—simply do not know how and, ap- 
parently, we have never been encouraged 
to learn. 

One thing is necessary at the very begin- 
ning if we are to learn to save coal, and that 
is the installation of furnaces and ranges of a 
type and size suitable to the work expected 
of them. It is obvious that a furnace 
adapted to a six or a seven room house will 
not do for ten or twelve rooms, and yet 
there are many more houses underequipped 
than the reverse. Apparatus too small for 
the work wastes coal from the very begin- 
ning, because the tendency, founded on ig- 
norance, is to pile in fuel in a vain attempt 
to accomplish the impossible. 
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T IS not the intention to discuss the 
merits of the various types of coal ranges, 
but it may be taken for granted that a cheap 
range is the most expensive in the end, while 
one of recognized make, given proper atten- 
tion, will very soon save in coal and general 
results the difference between its cost and 
that of an inferior article. 

Having selected a good range, the thing 
to do is to have it set up by an expert who 
understands about flues and the proper set- 
ting of drafts. Of course this will cost a 
little more than having the man of the 
house do the work—that is, the financial 
outlay will be greater—but there will prob- 
ably be less trouble and certainly less wear 
and tear on the nervous systems of the rest 
of the family, to say nothing of the ulti- 
mate efficiency of the range. In any event, 
see to it that there are no leaky joints any- 
where, that the chimney draws properly 
and that the inside of the range is kept 
clean. 

More persons know how to care for a 
range than know how to run a furnace. Pos- 
sibly this is because the range. is in daily 
use, while the furnace is used only during 
part of the year. Also, it may be due to the 
fact that the range is generally cared for by 
a woman, while the furnace stoker is, as a 
rule, the man of the house, who attends to it 
more or less casually before he goes to work 
in the morning and after he comes home 
tired at night. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
coal is wasted in ranges because of careless 
firing and improper use of the dampers. 

Of course what is proper for one range 
will not do for another type, but the gen- 
eral principles are the same and, when buy- 
ing a range, the householder should ask 
for instructions on the special points of that 
particular make and follow them, with such 
modifications as experience shows are ad- 
visable. It is well, too, to obtain from the 
manufacturer of the range printed informa- 
tion concerning its proper handling. 


HERE are ranges equipped to burn 

either anthracite or bituminous, or, as 
they are more commonly known, hard and 
soft coal; but as a rule a range intended to 
burn only hard coal will not give satisfac- 
tory results when the other kind of fuel is 
used. Also the methods of firing are dif- 
ferent. With soft coal the fire bed should 
never be entirely covered with fresh coal, 
because the gases will be given off faster 
than they can be consumed and much 
smoke and soot will result. It must be 
borne in mind that a very thin layer of soot 
exerts as much resistance to heat as ten 
inches of iron; therefore, cleanliness is 
important. 

In both range and furnace there should 
be a check-draft damper in the smoke pipe 
as well as the usual turn damper. Opened, 
this will check the fire; closed, it will in- 
crease the draft. The turn damper in the 
average range or heater should be kept 
nearly closed. Do not open the ash-pit door 


except to clean out ashes; if it is necessary 
to increase the draft, open the damper in the 
ash-pit door and close the check damper just 
enough to bring the desired result. A little 
experimenting will show the most effective 
combination. Bear in mind that too much 
air is wasteful; it is heated and passes up 
the chimney without serving any practical 
purpose. 


) Menino handled, the range requires 
very little shaking, but the ash pit should 
be kept clean or damage to the grates will 
result. It is unwise and unnecessary to poke 
the fire in a range. If it burns too low, put 
on a little fresh coal, give it time to ignite 
thoroughly, and then shake a little. It 
ought to be unnecessary to take off a lid of 
the range to check the fire, but if the range 
becomes overheated through carelessness, 
remove the lid farthest from the fire box, 
never one directly over the fire. Keep the 
fire box full of coal to the top of the oven at 
all times; otherwise the oven heat will be 
uneven and coal will be wasted. It is well 
to keep a kettle of water on the back of the 
range to keep the air moist. Clean the 
entire inside of the range at frequent inter- 
vals, particularly under and on top of the 
oven. Dirt, like soot, wastes coal. 

The kind of coal to burn depends a great 
deal upon the locality and really makes 
comparatively little difference, provided 
clean coal is used. Dirty coal or coal mixed 
with slack will never give satisfactory re- 
sults in the household, notwithstanding 
claims of some range and heater manufac- 
turers. In the bituminous districts nut and 
pea coal give the best results in ranges, 
while where anthracite is used the stove and 
chestnut sizes are the most popular. 


Wer the heating plant the same gen- 
eral rules concerning dampers apply 
as are given for ranges, but the specific 
treatment differs with the type of furnace. 
In any case, experiment with the dampers 
until the desired results are obtained, and 
follow closely the manufacturers’ printed 
instructions. Whether the furnace be hot- 
air, steam or hot-water, it is well to have all 
cellar pipes wrapped with asbestos. It 
costs a little more, but it saves a great deal 
of coal. 

Turn off the heat in rooms which are not 
used. If you are running a hot-water plant 
it is a good plan to make heavy felt slip 
covers for such radiators as are not in use in 
order to prevent freezing in severe weather. 
It is well also to keep a pan or an open jar of 
water in front of each open register or radia- 
tor to keep the air moist. The water should 
be changed daily. 

If a hot-air furnace is used it is important 
that the fire box be absolutely gas-tight. 
Cracks should be filled with cement, or a 
new section should be put in before the fire 
is started. See that the cold-air box does not 
admit too much outside air, especially on 
very cold days. Moist air heats more readily 
than dry air and is much more hygienic; 
therefore, see that the water container in 
the air jacket is always filled with clean 
water. 

The water in hot-water plants should be 
drawn off and renewed at least twice a 
year—in the spring and autumn is best. 
The glass gauge of the expansion tank, which 
will usually be found at the top of the house 
above the radiator level, should show the 
tank to be half full at all times. When 
starting the fire for the season, open all the 
radiator air valves as the air becomes heated 
and keep them open until water begins to 
flow. This expels dead air, permits the full 
efficiency of the heating surfaces and should 
be repeated at intervals during the cold 
weather. The success of a hot-water plant 
depends upon the radiators’ being kept full 
of water and free from air. 

Boiler cleanliness is of first importance in 
a steam-heating plant. Change the water at 
least every spring and autumn, and twice 
a week during the cold weather draw off a 
bucketful through the outlet pipe and run 
in a similar quantity of clean water through 
the supply pipe. —Too much water wastes 
steam space and therefore coal; too little 
may result in damage to the plant. On 
every steam plant is a glass water gauge 
which indicates the quantity of water in the 
boiler. It should be kept half full at all 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 


Model No. 564 — The **Pan- 
dora.” As gracefully feminine 
as the filmy veil on your hat, 
as smart and close-fitting as 
your favorite hid-gloves! A 
Brown Fieldmouse lace boot 
with wood Louis heel, covered 
to match 











But the most important of 
these—is shoes! 


Shoes and hats and gloves—essentials, of course! 
But your shoes determine your confidence in your 
costume—your ease and comfort! 

This season offers unusually beautiful fashions in 
the Red Cross Shoe. Exquisite workmanship and 
material, smart lines and curves that give grace and 
trimness to your foot! And the famous “bends- 
with-your-foot” comfort that is built into every 
Red Cross Shoe! These qualities make the Red 
Cross Shoe important in every woman’s wardrobe. 
See this charming footwear at the Red Cross Shoe 
dealer’s in your town. 


Write for new fall style guide! 
Sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct 
models in all materials—each model the standard of value 
at its price. With it we will send you the name of your Red 
Cross Shoe dealer. Address The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 
660 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 


































Model No. 562— The ‘*Suffrage.”? A 
determined little shoe, this — with its busi- 
ness-like toe and its militant military heel! 
And there's efficient comfort in every smart 
line of it, soft Russia Calf —on the new 
long vamp last 
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Model No. 563 — The “Versailles.” Gay 
French feet couldn’t be more carefree than 
the feet that choose this black kid boot. Its 
plain toe and Louis heel are so prettily 
graceful that you wouldn't dream it could 


’ be s0 comfortable! 
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For “Sunday Best” 
or “Saturday Play” 


—every boy likes to look well 
dressed, and if you ‘‘Dress Your 
Boy in Corduroy,” in the new 


CROMPTON 
“‘All- Weather” 


CORDUROY 


—he will be wearing a suit fit 
for ‘‘Saturday Play’’ and 
“Sunday Best.”’ 


CROMPTON “‘All-Weather’”” CORDUROY— 
is so protected against water damage that 
even after a severe wetting it will not 
stiffen, shrink, lose its shape or color. 


The leading boys’ clothing stores are now featuring 
suits made of CROMPTON “ALL-WEATHER" 


next suit you buy, the mark of highest quality 
in boy suit cloth. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO.,1nc. | 
31 East 31st Street, New York 
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“Moderately Priced” 
Re 
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Shivery Weather 
and Li FALco 


THE MAN, WITH CHATTERING 
TEETH, IS WONDERING HOW 
THE WOMAN CAN LOOK SO . 
WARM. ARE WOMEN HARDIER 
THAN MEN? 


Tuey are really no hard- 
ier, but they know how to 
keep comfortable. When 
Fashion frowned on flan- 
nel petties and on bulky 
knitted underwear, they 
suffered for a while. 


But then they found Li 
Fatco Underwear for 
women —warm without 
weight—snug without 


binding—cut (not stretch- 
ed) to fit—and as fine a 
foundation for smartly cut 
clothes as the figure itself. 


No Fluff 


BUT DAINTILY FINISHED FOR 
ALL THAT IN STYLES YOU CAN 
WEAR WITH ANY STYLE DRESS, 





For INSTANCE,there’s alow 
neck style, ankle or knee 
length,towearwith evening 
gowns, and many more— 
Union Suits, Vests, Pants or 
Tights. All Sizes, Styles, 
and Weights. All moder- 
ately priced. -4sk them to 
show you— 

















COTTON KNIT UNDERWEAR FOR WOMEN 


MADE BY LITTLE FALLS MFG. CO. LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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“Look, Brother, Wheatena!” 


And brother holds tighter his basket with the 
precious package of their favorite cereal, 


Favorite with the children, because no other food 
has that sweet, nutty taste that makes them want 
Wheatena every meal. 


Favorite with mothers, because 
they know Wheatena is the food 
from purest wheat, and contains all 
those strength-building elements so 
necessary for the health of the whole 
family. 

The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey, 


Wheatena—“‘tastes good.’’ 
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How Mrs. Howell Made the Extra Money See the 


Little Things That Cost Much 


MMY’S shoes and stockings are get- 
ting to be the tragedy of my young 
life,” said Alice Howell despairingly 

to her husband, as she tied an apron 
aroundhim. (They were washing the dishes 
together this evening, while the children 
were studying their lessons.) 

“Do you know how long his brand-new 
pair has lasted?” persisted Alice, feeling 
more and more outraged as she thought of 
it. “Exactly two weeks. I took them to the 
shoemaker’s this morning, and that bandit 
charged me $2.20—think of that, John; 
$2.20 to half-sole a little boy’s shoes. He 
loses his necktie every day too a 

“Who, the shoemaker?” interrupted her 
husband in a tone of surprised interest, the 
twinkle in his eye giving him away—he 
never could resist an opportunity to poke a 
little fun at earnest mother. ‘‘ Now don’t 
be too hard on poor Tony. The price of 
neckties hits him just like it does us, 
honey 46 

“John, you know I mean Tommy’s neck- 
ties, you provoking thing,” cried Alice. ‘‘It’s 
those Green Apes he’s joined, and it’s not a 
bit funny’’—then she laughed in spite of 
herself at the look of mock bewilderment on 
his face, and that ridiculous ruffled apron 
tied around his portly middle. 

“The boys across the street started it,” 
she went on seriously, the worried little 
frown returning. ‘‘They say they are a 
band of Green Apes, and they do all sorts of 
follow-the-leader stunts out in the woods. 
Tommy is too little to keep up with them. 
He tears his clothes nearly to pieces every 
day trying to. 

“John, I’m not fooling,” ended Alice, 
tears of earnestness in her eyes, “I don’t 
know what I am going to do to keep Mar- 
jorie and Bob and Tommy looking nice now 
that they are all three going to school. It 
seems to me they have to have something 
new to wear, or some new tablet or pencil, 
every five minutes. Just this week I had 
to pay out $6.70 for those little things you 
can’t _ your finger on”—she rapped him 
smartly with the knife she was drying, as 
she caught that exasperating fellow chuck- 
ling over her dismay at spending what he 
called “all of $6.70.” 








HE sighed. She simply couldn’t teach 
that husband of hers to take small 
sums—‘“‘leaks,”’ as she called them—seri- 
ously. He thought her worry over the con- 
stant dribble of quarters and dimes that ate 
into her housekeeping allowance so alarm- 
ingly was funny—“ just like a woman.” 
“And it is just like a man not to see that 
they soon mount up to a hundred dollars,” 
thought Alice. But he was such a dear in 
other ways! Alice decided, with another 
sigh, that this was her problem, and she 
would have to solve it in some way. 
Any other girl or woman will understand 
what Alice Howell was “up against.” On 


exactly the sz .e income with which to run 
the house, she had had to pay, this year, 
five cents more for this, ten cents more for 
that, a quarter here, fifty cents there, on 
every one of the innumerable small purchases 
of a household: from the proverbial needles 
and pins to small Tommy’s aforementioned 
neckties; and Marjorie’s hair ribbons; and 
Bob’s collars; and her own gloves; and 
stockings for five. She had shaved her ex- 
penditures down to the bone. But who 
wants to live so penuriously that even a 
movie is an extravagance? 


You will be interested to know that this 
same motherly little woman—a real true 
flesh-and-blood person—is just one of 
the hundreds of Home Journal readers 
who have lately joined our Girls’ Club: 
with one idea, to make extra money in 
spare minutes; and that she, as well as 
they, has succeeded in making this 
money easily! 

The dollars they all earn in their odd 
moments in the Club solve for them the 
problem of the vexing little things! 


LICE read of our Club as you are reading 

of it now, here in THE HoME JOURNAL 

one month. She wrote to ask me about it— 

and she is now simply delighted with her 

extra-money-earning success. Coveted mu- 

sic lessons for Marjorie, a new fall suit for 

Bob—these are but two of the many nice 

things she has been able to do with this 
money of her own. 

As a business-girl member said tome: ‘IT 
go down town to get a small jar of cold 
cream, and a tube of toothpaste, perhaps a 
little collar-and-cuff set or some little no- 
tions—and the $5 bill I started out with is 
gone.” We all know the feeling of dismay, 
after making a few such purchases, at find- 
ing our purses empty, and so little to show 
for it. It is a real comfort to us all to be 
able to literally “pick up” enough more 
dollars to pay for all these little extras, by 
ons to THE Home Journav’s Girls’ 
Club. 


You, also, may join this Club of ours, 
and make extra money with us. There 
are no expenses whatever. Over twenty 
thousand girl and woman readers of The 
Home Journal are now members—and 
earning our “extra money”’ by our unique 
and interesting plan. Right now, by the 
way, is the most profitable time of the 
year to join us. Just write and say that 
you are interested, and I will give you 
all the particulars by return mail! Ad- 
dress me as the 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Copyright 1919, by Indian i acking Company 


Tresh from Sunshine 


COUNTRY SCENE 
FROM WINDOWS OF OUR PLANT 
AT GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


and Pure Hiv 


Detetieen: MEATS come to you from 
immaculate surroundings in vacuum 
packages that retain all their purity, flavor 
and goodness. 


From the sparkling sunshine and pure, fresh air of an ideal 
environment, Council Meats reach you ready-to-please the 
family or guests at any meal at home or out-of-doors. 


Council Meats are made in such a large variety that a supply 
in your home means an instant and varied menu for every 
emergency—A Meat Market for Your Pantry Shelf. 


They are ready-to-serve either hot or cold, or can be com- 
bined with other foods in many delightful ways. Ask your 
grocer for any of these packaged feasts. 


A Partial List 
Vienna Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Corned Beef Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat 
Roast Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash Ox Tongues 
Tripe 


If you would like a handy little guide to good living, send for our free book, 
““Appetizing Suggestions.”” It illustrates many tempting meals made with a great 
variety of meats and other good things to eat. It’s an unusual help for every 
housekeeper. 


INDIAN PACKING COMPANY, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Council 
Vienna Style Sausage 
—a delicacy 
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Raisins Lend New Charm 
to foods that would be plain otherwise 
Don’t miss their luscious flavors 








O, in your home, what thousands of other women Try the luscious dessert that raisins and apples make 
are doing—raise the so-called ‘‘common foods’? when combined according to the recipe below. 
to a higher plane with raisins. Give them “‘lux- Put stewed raisins in the oatmeal tomorrow. That 
ury’’ flavors—doubling their appetite appeal while forms an almost perfectly balanced food, with new and 
hardly adding a mite to their little cost. alluring zest. 
: * * * * 
Stew raisins with prunes. Note the improvement in that 
morning dish. Raisin Caramel-Abpples 
Likewise with bread pudding, Indian pudding, boiled rice, 1 cup SUN-MAID Raisins 
Jiffy-Jell and other economical foods—all receive a captivat- ot 





‘ $62 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
ing flavor from the raisin. 1-3 cup water 


Rolled Oats with Raisins _ Raisins, remember, are 75 per cent pure fruit-sugar which Pare, core and halve the apples and 

Oatmeal will find new favor in the is healthful, energizing nutriment in practically pre-digested er ak es te te a 

family’s estimation, with raisins to form. So they add more than luscious flavor. the butter, cut into bits; add water 

make it more nourishing and doubly ; : and bake in a moderate oven until 

palatable. Be sure to use a fruit frequently that you can employ in sO the — and sugar forms a rich 
caramel. 


many ways and to such advantage. 


By making plain foods more acceptable, as well as more 
nutritious, you can effect substantial savings in your bills. 


—=—_| SUN-MAID Raisins 


A cake for the most elaborate oc- 
casion as well as for every-day use. 





























Raisins redeem a cake from being Ask for Sun-Maid Raisins. They Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
—— are made from California grapes removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown with- 
which are too juicy, tender and thin- out seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 
skinned to ship far for table use. All first-class dealers sell them. 
Use these grapes as raisins. They Write for free book, “Sun-Maid Recipes” 


cost no more than ordinary kinds. showing 100 ways to serve them. 


Ask for Raisin Candies — delicious — healthful. 


At candy stores. 





Creamy Raisin Tapioca 


Delicious and inexpensive, with the 


otdde ett ot oud eapanation. "Marr Ca.irornia AssociaTeD Raisin Co. 


be served hot or cold. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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EN the armi- 
stice was signed, 
on November 11 


last, this country was in 
possession of a power so 
secret, so great and ter- 
rible, that many people 
believe it was the real rea- 
son for the signing. 
On a three-hundred- 
; acre farm outside of Bal- 
timore was the largest poison-gas factory 
on earth. It was capable of producing three 
or four times the amount of deadly gas that 
England, France and Germany combined 





which a great container holding a ton of this 
unbelievable stuff could be carried by air- 
plane and released over the enemy fortified 
towns, which were, by the rules of war, sub- 
ject toattack. For the space of an acre not a 
living thing could have survived. 

Such horror became unnecessary after 
November 11, and plans were put under way 
immediately to carry the terrible containers 
out to sea and release them there. The gas, 
being heavier than water, will sink; and 
though it is so powerful that the parts of the 
machinery which have come into contact 
with it must be carried out with tongs and 
buried, it will become harmless at the bottom 
of the sea. 


I HAVE rarely been so thrilled, so startled 
to the core of my mind, as when I read 
that there was in existence on that peaceful 
farm in Maryland enough of this devil stuff, 
if properly liberated, to kill every human be- 
ing on the American continent. 

Can you realize what this means? No war, 
no epidemic, no earthquake or flood is to be 
mentioned in the same breath with it. The 
few starving millions of the East are but a 
local incident compared to it. If it should be 
conceivable that a group of people could ever 
become so warped and perverted in their 
ideas as to believe it better that the American 
people should end their existence, and this 
group of people could arrange for the disposal 
of the gas, in a few hours all these busy cities, 
these green, smiling farms and prairies, these 
great highways, would be absolutely void of 
life. The sun would look down on silence. 
The moon would rise on a motionless land- 
scape. 

All that civilization has been building up 
these hundred and fifty years would be 
wiped out just as your little boy, with one 
sweep of his hand, wipes down to the rug the 
house he so carefully built of blocks. 


x right on the heels of that great thrill 
of horror (for the article, a simple article 
in a newspaper, captured my imagination) 
there came another idea, as thrilling, as 
mind-opening in its way, as the first. And it 
impressed me so much that I am going to 
try to impress you with it. 

There is another force in this country— 
and there always has been—as mighty and 
far more subtle than poison gas. It is more 
subtle because the only thing the gas can 
do to you is to kill you. You don’t learn a 
great deal from poison gas because by the 
time you know very much about it you are 
dead. But this great power that I have in 
mind is far slower; it is constructive. Its ef- 
fects are more enduring because they are 
living effects. Its final results are more en- 
during because they are never final—that is, 
they are alive. 

I mean the great power of Public Opinion. 

Sometimes it acts quickly. One day, for 
instance, we were a peaceful people; not 
only naturally peaceful, but determined to 
remain so. The next day a little piece of 
paper had been signed, and we were a people 
at war, not only at war.through our profes- 
sional troops, but through every man, woman 
and child in America—training, nursing, or- 
ganizing, saving, self-denying. We were a 
hundred million patriots, almost overnight. 

And this, mind you, was simply because 
we all thought so. Receiving a message from 
Washington that we were at war was only 
applying the match to the fuse; the explosive 
material had to be there. We, the Public 
Mind, were that material. 


I WAS reading to-day a bit from the state 
laws of Connecticut, passed in 1650 and 
enacted again in 1672: 

“Tf any man have a stubborn or rebellious 
son of sufficient understanding and years, 
viz., sixteen 
years of age, 


could produce. A plan had been perfected by” 
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mother, being his natural parents, lay hold 
on him and bring him to the magistrates 
assembled in court, and testify unto them, 
that their son is stubborn and rebellious and 
will not obey their voice and chastisement, 
but lives in sundry notorious crimes, such 
"4 4g be put todeath.— Deuteronomy xxi, 

, 21. 

What do you think of this? Can you im- 
agine the face of one of our Children’s Court 
judges if a pair of parents should solemnly 
bring him their sixteen-year-old boy to be 
killed for his own good? The death penalty 
was imposed for a dozen other juvenile 
crimes, including blasphemy, witchcraft and 
idolatry. 

“Oh, well,” you say, “they were crazy of 
course.” 

Not atall. They were particularly enlight- 
ened, as Public Opinion went, then. They 
were heads of the community, elders of the 
church, and one of the first colonies to estab- 
lish free schools for children. They knew the 
value of education and saw to it that every 
child got it. But they placed swimming on 
Sunday among their official criminal prac- 
tices. Not a naughty-boy trick, mind you, 
but a statutory crime, to be punished as 
such. 


HEY listed another crime, too, which de- 

serves our consideration. It was called 
“unseasonable meeting of young people in 
the evening after the Sabbath.” 

This rather makes you laugh, doesn’t it? 

“Poor children,” you say, ‘‘couldn’t they 
even meet one another on Sunday?” 

And you think, with amused tolerance, 
how far we have got on since those old blue- 
law days. 

But now wait a moment. Just how far 
have we got after all? 

You have, I suppose, no objection to young 
people dropping in on Sunday evening and 
sitting on the porch, talking quietly. 

: Suppose they began to sing together, in 
the way the War Camp Community Service 
has begun to teach us to sing, thank heaven— 
outdoors and all together. Are you going to 
listen to them with pleasure or are you going 
tosay: “Be careful, children—it’s Sunday, 
you know”? 

And suppose, being frank and logical, and 
having a habit of thinking for themselves, 
they reply to you: 

“Well, what of it? What difference does 
that make? They’re good songs, aren’t they? 
We don’t like to just sit still, you know. We 
have a lot of energy, and we can’t just sit, 
rocking and talking, as you do, very long. It 
bores us to death. Why can’t we make a 
noise?” ‘ 

What can you say to them, except: “I 
can’t help it, children. It might shock peo- 
ple. It’s better to keep quiet Sundays.” 

Now really, you know, that is all the rea- 
son you have. You don’t believe, any more 
than I do, that God objects to people making 
a noise on Sunday evening. You know that 
there are a hundred worse things they can 
do. Itis nothing but an embedded Puritan 
instinct, which you can’t defend by common 
sense, or by religion either, because it has 
nothing to do with either of them. 


E HAVEN'T the excuse of the Puritans. 

We know, as they did not, the physical 
and pyschological value of recreation. We 
know that not only is nobody, young or old, 
going to attend religious services all day, 
from breakfast to supper, but we know that 
it wouldn’t do him any good if he did. We 
know that Sunday is a day of rest, and very 
wisely so; civilization admits it and can’t get 
on without it. But rest doesn’t mean sitting 
down. Rest means relaxation, recreation, re- 
freshment. If you are old and worn out, you 
drop thankfully into a chair and read the 
paper; but not all of us are old. 

Young persons can be good, can even be 
religious, and go to church from eleven till 
one, and still have the afternoon and the 
evening ahead of them. 

‘Oh, well,” you say, “we recognize all that 
now. I don’t say anything when the children 
play tennis Sunday afternoon. Of course my 
mother would have thrown up her hands in 
horror if we had played tennis on Sunday, 
but with golf and tennis going on at the 
Country Club all day, what can I do?” 

Certainly, my dear woman. You are part 
of the Public Mind, and you are getting to 
see, almost unconsciously, that what your 
grandmother thought were laws of God were 
nothing but community prejudices. 
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Moreover, you know as well as I do that, 
whether you think like this or not, the two 
great layers of society where the new customs 
start—the very rich and the very poor—are 
quite agreed that Sunday is a day of relaxa- 
tion. We whocome in the middle must yield, 
as we always must, to the social forms of 
these two classes. If the rich boys and girls 
are riding and golfing and playing tennis on 
Sunday, and the poor boys and girls are 
frankly running loose and trying to find in 
the streets and ball fields some equivalent for 
their holiday hours, how long do-you think 
you can hold your children down to a family 
game of croquet? They want the equivalent 
of the Country Club. Failing that, they 
want the movie. 

Now, if you are able to get your children 
to church two and three times a day on Sun- 
day, and if you believe that it is good for 
them, I have nothing more to say. You win. 
If you can say “This is a day for prayer and 
serious thinking. If you are playing base- 
ball you can’t be thinking seriously. There- 
fore you can’t play,” why then you are at 
least logical. Your child will probably run 
away to escape those Sundays, but at least 
you have an unanswerable position. 

But what I want to bring home to you is 
that you don’t take that position; you 
wouldn’t dream of it. All you say is: “I 
don’t insist on your going to church, but you 
mustn’t do anything else. You mustn’t ex- 
pect to have a good time. There’s no job for 
you, but you mustn’t go to the theater.” 


OW, do you see where I’m pushing you? 

Do you see what all this is about? Do 
you see that I want you to help Public 
Opinion on a bit, not wait till it pushes you 
over the edge? 

It’s not enough for us to be tolerant— 
we've got to go the step farther. Since the 
great mass of working people which Sunday 
releases to our parks and streets feels itself 
free to do as it pleases, we must see that it 
does the wholesome, recreative, friendly, 
democratic thing. In other words, we must 
organize it for those working people. We 
must give them a chance. 

This is what the great Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout movements perceive and are trying to 
accomplish. Organized games, camps, hikes 
and sings will take care of our young people 
as fast as these movements can find leaders 
and captains for them. 

But for the older ones, what -can- we do? 
To those who shriek against all Sunday re- 
laxation, we must say: SE 

“All right; you don’t need it. You can sit 
in a comfortable home or yard and read the 
paper. Thousands of these people have no 
yards; noroom but a kitchen anda bedroom; 
no club but the saloon, which is going to be 
closed; no playground but the street, which 
is policed. They have leisure and they have 
energy. What are they going to do with 
them? Couldn’t we give them community 
sings and pageants and picnics and well-run 
reading and game rooms?”’ 

The big cities are doing this more and 
more. The great Art Museum of New York 
has waked up and offered its treasures to the 
public on Sundays, adding a free concert as 
an experiment. Six thousand people passed 
its turnstiles*on one Sunday and sat on 
floors, window sills and balustrades to hear 
the music! ‘In Central Park of the same 
city the crowds are so thick at the concerts 
that the outside edges of them can scarcely 
hear the band. 


HAT will the returned soldier say to 

our Sunday attitude? He comes back 
ready for recreation as he has never been in 
his life. Walking, baseball and boxing have 
all been seriously taught him—to increase 
his efficiency for Uncle Sam. He works hard 
five days and a half, perhaps six. What will 
he say when you act as if boxing is wicked 
and low? “Why, a Y. M.C.A. fellow taught 
me!” he will cry. ‘“ What’s the matter with 
you? Shall I hang round the street corners 
and smoke?” 

There is nothing noble or pleasing to God 
about idleness, as such. Public Opinion has 
made the community idle on Sunday; it is 
for Public Opinion to give it something to do. 
And Public Opinion, in the American town, 
is the opinion of its women. 


| ie us have whole communities singing, 
and give them rousing talks. Let the 
War Camp Community Service women or- 
ganize them. 
Let theCanteen 
women arrange 
the restaurants. 
Let the Motor 
Corps women 
bring the sick 
and the old. 

The Bol- 
shevik will have 
a hard time in 
that commu- 
nity. 
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White gloves 
on and filling a 
fountain pen! 


But this isn’t an ordi- 
nary pen,— it’s a CONK- 
LIN. 


Women naturally take 
to the non-leakable 
CONKLIN because of 
its cleanliness, its freedom 
from blots and ink stains, 
its ease of filling and its 
truly wonderful writing 
qualities. 


Whether she is a house- 
wife or business woman, 
its efficiency appeals to 
her orderly mind, espe- 
cially the little ‘“Crescent- 
Filler’’— its simplicity, its 
certainty, its neatness. 


Crescent-Filler 


Fountain Pen 
“Right-to the Point” 


Our ladies’ pen is 
graceful, slender, 
good looking, small 
enough to’ fit the 
feminine hand but 
large enough for 
good ink capacity. 
Many gold-and sil- 


and all kinds of 
oints to suit any 
hadduiidion. 

Ask to see them, 
atstationers, jewel- 
ers, druggists and 
department stores. 


The Conklin Pen 
Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Boston 
59 Temple Place 
San Francisco 
577 Market Street 
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Chicago 
1636 Lytton Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
346 Donald Street 
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A cooling drink seems even more spar- 
hling and refreshing when served in 
this graceful pitcher and glass 


Glass of exquisite cut design 


and so inexpensive! 
) Tracings as fine as the most delicate of Valen- ¢) 


ciennes lace, and patterns as painstakingly made, 
on wey make thenewpiecesof Heisey glass very desirable! on cen 


piece piece 


And they’re so inexpensive to replace that you 
don’t mind if they are fragile. You just use them 
every day and enjoy their beauty without worry- 
ing about how often they’re used! If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 40, Newark, Ohio 
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A Dustless Ash Sifter That 
Any Man Can Make 


By J. L. Little 


not the knack of using saw and ham- 
mer in their own particular way. If 
you, Mistress Home-Maker, have such a 
man about your place, order your lumber to- 
day, get out the tool chest, bring his overalls 
and, the minute he finishes his evening meal, 
set him to work. In the course of a few hours 
he will have completed a practical dustless 
ash sifter. Placed conveniently near the 
heater in the basement, this contrivance will 
save much precious coal, keep the heater 
room clean and shipshape and so add to the 
satisfaction of winter days. 
CONSTRUCTION: For material only cheap 
undressed lumber is necessary. Boards from 
packing boxes would serve for the siding and 


Pee men indeed there are who have 




















WE supply all material complete as specified for home- 

building at wholesale prices. Many customers write we have saved them 
as high as thirty per cent to fifty per cent. Deliveries are prompt. We ship any- 
where— makes no difference where you live. Materials highest quality. Costs 
guaranteed; no extras. You build at a known price. Lumber Ready-cut to fit 
at mill; saves work on j6b—reduces cost. Or not Ready-cut as preferred. 


200 Home Plans FREE—Write Today! 


Investigate our methods. Send for our Book of Plans. Town and country 
homes, cottages, bungalows, etc. Many inexpensively adapted from best work of leading 
American architects. Book shows photos, floor plans, many convenience ideas—built in 
cabinets, linen closets, pantry cases, etc., features that lighten housekeeping, save steps. 

er 100,000 customers and three strong banks vouch for us. 


Garages from $74.00 Up 


We supply ye eng material as specified, lum- 
ber, Seed ware, glass, roofing, etc., for garages 
for all sizes of cars. Ready-cut. Brices whole- 
sale. Check coupon for rage 





Our Four Mills 


In order to reduce freight costs, we operate 
four mills and ship from the one nearest you. 
The millsare located at Chehalis, Wash. ; Hatties- 
burg, Miss.;St. Louis, Mo.,and Davenport, Iowa. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Established Over Half a Century 
6940 Case Street 










Davenport, Iowa 


Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and ert om 
Seles ee oe SG RAD Ge BA Re See 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6940 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
Gentlemen:—Send me FREE booksaschecked: [] Books of Barnsand Farm Buildings — 
0) Book of 200 Home Plans [(] Garages—Ready-Cut. : 


Name. Address___ 
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cut in it, nailed to the box and a small strip 
18 by % by % inches, with a hole:bored in 
one end and pivoted on a nail on the cover, 
as shown in Figure 1. Pastenewspapers over 
the outside to prevent the escape of dust. 
To OperaTE: Lift up and fasten the lid, 
fill the sifter as it rests on the tracks. Close 
the lid and press it down tightly. Shove the 
sifter back and forth rapidly. The siftings 
drop through to the slanting sides of the box 


« and accumulate above the trapdoor. When 


the ashes are sifted detach the handle from 
the sifter and lift out the good coal. Re- 
peat the operation as necessary. At intervals 
withdraw the trapdoor, dump the siftings 
into the ash box and remove them to the ash 
pile. Never put hot ashes into the sifter. 
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-DEVICE-TO-HOLD-LID- 
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SIDE: FRONT 


there might be wood lying around the house 
that would do for the frame. If desirable 
to buy the material the following bill lists 
the pieces which could be procured from a 
lumber dealer: 


PARTS LUMBER REQUIRED _ 
Vertical framing . 16ft.by 134 in. by 134 in. 
Otherframing . . 32ft.by 134in. by 1% in. 
Front and sides . 27ft.by 6 in. by %in. 


| 4ft.by 6 in. by %in. 
i ie 9ft.by 6 in. by %in. 
Top and lid . . 11ft.by 6 in. by %in. 
io ee 9 ft. by 144 in. by %in. 
Trapdoor... . 12ft.by17 in. by %in. 


SirTeR: Buy an ordinary ash sifter as 
wide as the apparatus between the tracks 
which are fastened to the sides, as shown in 
Figure 2. Make the sifter handle detachable 
and make hand grasps on the ends of the 
sifter by which to lift it out. 

Lm Fastener: A simple device for hold- 
ing up the lid while the sifter is being filled 
consists of a small block with a “V” notch 
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An Invalid’s 


‘Table 


By F. D. Smith 





HIS table is 2.2... SS === FT 
designed to tli 2-4 -------5- 44 
stand across |, i © | A Device to Ease 
thebodyofaninvalid & .gortep-Lines- ! , the Tedious Days 
reclining in bed, the —F -SHOW- POSITION! wScREW > of Convalescence 


legs resting on the 
bed itself. For meals 
and for reading and 
writing it will be of 
great satisfaction. 





“OF LEGS-AND-  ;%, PIVOT 
‘TURN: BUTTON: 





- Top - ADJUSTABLE: TO- 
Pi DIFFERENT- ANGLES. 














When not in use it 
can be folded com- 








pactly together and 





storedaway inacloset 





or in the attic. 








The top is adjust- 
able to different an- 
gles, being hinged at 
the front edge and 
held up by a prop 
resting in notched ' 
pieces as shown—one rial 
at each end forstabil- 2 
ity. Across the front 
edge is a piece of wood about one inch and 
a half high, to prevent articles from sliding 
off when the top is slanted. It is hinged 
to lie flat when so desired. A space under 
the top, about an inch deep, shown by 
dotted lines on the front and side views, 
provides a place for magazines and writing 
materials or for sewing. When folded the 
legs turn up against the bottom, the back 
ones inside the front. When in use a button 
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~FRONT: 














t+ 12" ———# 1} 
‘SIDE: 


or a brace on a pivot holds the body firmly 
upright. 


For material use some lightweight wood, : 


like white pine or whitewood, of dimensions 
shown in the diagram. The top and bottom 
might be of some composition board about 
one-quarter of ¢ an inch thick, of which there 
are various kinds on the market. It would, 
however, need to be reénforced to give good 
hold for the screws. 
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_ The Smooth Tooth Paste 
Beauty, Health and CHLOROX 


HAT cleanest taste is CHLOROX;; it tastes just 

like the chemicals it contains — clean, no candied 
flavoring. The creamy CHLOROX dissolves instantly 
in your mouth—the searching foam cleansing where 
no brush can reach. 


Delicate tooth enamel is protected from scratching by 
the smooth CHLOROX cream; for CHLOROX is 
milled, ground perfectly to protect as well as polish 
and cleanse. 


CHLOROX stimulates the flow of the fluids so vital 
to healthy teeth, gums and mouth; CHLOROX keeps 
clean teeth healthy. 


Used twice daily, every day, you will find that one 
tube of CHLOROX keeps your teeth beautiful, your 

ms hard and healthy, and your mouth clean tasting, . 
or three whole months. 


A tube of CHLOROX costs only fifty cents—less 
than half a cent a day. The key empties the 
CHLOROX tube and the last bit is as fresh, 


creamy and cleansing as the first from a newly 
opened container. 


Every smoker knows that CHLOROX at night pre-' 


vents “smoker's taste’ in the morning. 


“CHLOROX does not waste—never hardens in the tube’’ 
CHLOROX IS SOLD EVERYWHERE 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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The secret of G. Washington‘s Coffee 


is simple. It is coffee minus the waste. 


It is just coffee—with the 


wood, and all that’s not 4 


coffee in the berry 
eliminated. Try 
it for iced coffee. 


Ready in- 
stantly when 


you pour on B= =cy) 


the water— 
hot or cold. 
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Here’s the rod 
my curtains so 


And here’s the illustrated book 
that gave me my ideas Your'cory 


We gladly send our suggestion book, without charge, to any reader. 
Describes suitable materials. 
Tells the proper type of curtain rod for various kinds of windows. Suggests — 
color schemes for the whole room. Practical, up-to-date — a book worth reading 


It pictures tasty windows for every room. 


and keeping. Gladly sent you without charge. 
Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods make 


very best. The FLAT shape means sagless strength—smooth, neat hems— 
erect headings without artificial stiffening. 


Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods are sturdy and strong. Finished in hand- 
some velvet brass or white. Guaranteed not to turn black or tarnish. 


Stay like new for years. 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods. 
Sold in extension style to fit any window 
or cut to exact length. Both styles in 
single, double or triple rods. More durable 
and successful in use than solid brass 
round rods, yet cost less. 





KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 Prospect Avenue 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of the 
Kirsch Book of Rod and Drapery Sugges- 
tions, mentioning dealer’s name. 


are ready-to-hang curtains of excellent 
quality—cut by the thread and painstak- 
ingly made. Look for the KirschKraft label. 




























that displays 
attractively— 





your pretty curtains look their 


KirschKraft Novelty Curtains 









Sturgis, Michigan 






































Is the American Woman Supe- 
rior to the American Man? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Climate has much to do with our tempera- 
ment. America has the most invigorating of 
climates and this acts upon the temperament 
of the people. It has much to do with the 
mental vivacity of the American woman— 
indeed the American woman is much more 
alert mentally than the American man. 

The man is inclined to focus his thoughts 
and his energies into one channel—he is not 
so fond of diversions, hobbies, as is the 
Englishman—whereas the American woman 
has a wider range. And she is—here is 
something that may seem strange, though 
several of my acquaintances with knowl- 
edge of the greater world agree with me—she 
is in many respects like the Russian woman: 
I mean the college-reared, well-educated 
Russian woman belonging to what is known 
as the intelligenza class. She is tempera- 
mental. 


Americans are More Emotional 


LL Americans are more emotional than 
are the British people; but theAmerican 
woman has her most variable moods. Just 
like the Russian woman, she is deeply con- 
cerned with the undercurrents which sway 
one’s being. I do not know an English- 
woman who is interested in psychology; I 
do not know an American woman who isn’t. 
She is complex, and that makes her fascinat- 
ing. Without doubt she is the best-read 
woman in the world—her standard of litera- 
ture is higher than in any other land except 
Russia—but, not always sure of herself, she 
is more disposed to quote the opinions of 
other people than to give her own. 

And the mere man is always conscious in 
conversation that she is probing, trying to 
find out the principles which are the guide 
of his life, investigating his psychology. 
She likes the abstruse and, though I would 
not say she is erotic, she has—to the for- 
eigner—a curious and abiding wonder about 
the relationship of the sexes; but it is always 
wrapped in idealism. 

It is because her ideals are so high that 
marriage is so often a disappointment. The 
explanation is that she is really and truly 
spiritually minded. As far as a casual and 
amateur psychologist like myself could 
make out, there is a beautiful spirituality 
behind all her thoughts, and all she does is a 
kind of material expression of her soul. And 
here is the cause of so much tragedy: the 
woman with idealism linked to a man who, 
however idealistic in his youth, has it uncon- 
sciously squeezed out of him by rude and 
constant contact with the purely commer- 
cial and often sordid side of life. 


Are American Women Sentimental ? 


RCE of circumstances did not give the 
American women as much an opportu- 
nity as came to British women to play an 
important part in the war. What they did, 
however, they did with fervor, especially on 
the charitable side of work. 

Am I wrong in thinking American women 
are sentimental? To me, who had seen 
Britain pass through her first three years of 
the war, it was instructive to be on the other 
side of the Atlantic while the United States 
was passing through her nine months of 
active warfare. 

In both countries at first there was an 
opening for theardent volunteer fighter, and 
in both countries the best of the youth 
sprang to arms at once. I would not like to 
say the maternal instinct is stronger in 
America than in England, but it was more 
apparent. English mothers wanted their 
sons to go to war, and English young women 
were reckless in the presentation of white 
feathers to young men of their acquaint- 
anceship who were tardy in putting on 
khaki. I do not believe the stimulus of the 
white feather was ever used in the United 
States to induce young fellows to do their 
duty—perhaps it was not necessary in the 
days before volunteering was stopped and 


everybody was placed on an equality under 
the draft. 

But often in America—and I had only one 
personal experience in England—I knew 
and heard of mothers whose tearful affection 
caused them to resist the desire of their sons 
to go into the army. I am not going to say, 
because I do not believe, that British moth- 
ers]have not just as tender hearts as the 
mothers of America, but in the days of war 
English women kept their emotions strictly 
under control. 


Women and Clean Government 


OST reverently do I take off my hat to 
the women of America for all they are 
doing to have clean government and to up- 
lift the morale of the people. I am not 
referring to the pleasure-loving gadabouts: 
they are to be found in every community. 
I am referring to the earnest women, not only 
those who live in the huge cities, but I would 
accentuate my references to those who live in 
the lesser cities and small towns scattered 
by the hundreds all over the United States. 
If I were put to it I could probably name 
more distinguished Englishwomen who 
have played a noble part in humanity’s 
cause. But I know I could not name a 
single town in England where the women 
collectively are doing such splendid educa- 
tional, civic and uplifting work as are 
women in American towns. 

It was my peculiar good fortune during 
the whole of 1918 to have opportunities of 
seeing what the American women were 
doing. The movement in connection with 
women’s clubs always impressed me as 
wonderful. I have visited a small town of, 
say, seven thousand inhabitants—this can 
be taken merely as a sample—hundreds of 
miles away from the greater centers. Here 
in the center of a rural community I came 
across an active uplifting work and all of it 
in the hands of the women. They have their 
literary circles and the topic may be “The 
Relation of Great Britain to the Domin- 
ions” —I mention this particularly because 
I remember that in one town I was con- 
sulted about the books to read on the 
subject. At frequent intervals the most dis- 
tinguished speakers are invited to address 
the women’s club, though the expense is 
considerable. The club exercises its in- 
fluence in town affairs, in beautifying it, in 
having good sanitation. It is divided into 
committees and subcommittees to under- 
take certain work. 


No Class Distinction Noticeable 


WAS never conscious of the class distinc- 

tions which exist in England—all the 
women of the town belong to the club. 
Sometimes there are club premises which 
are centers of the social life. I have been 
taken to “supper” on a Wednesday night 
and found a couple of hundred people hav- 
inga meal, “Is this a gathering for a special 
purpose?”’ “‘ No, it is just our custom to take 
supper together on Wednesdays and to be 
sociable.” Personalities come to the top in 
America as elsewhere, but social position 
never gave precedence while folk of lesser 
degree “‘lay low and said nuffin.” 

The mention of these things may seem 
like the numeration of commonplaces to 
American readers; but I allude to them 
because the American women are distinc- 
tive in the mass for doing more than is done 
in other countries to keep a community 
clean in spirit and in conduct. 

In what counts for most in this world the 
American woman is the superior to the 
American man. She would be the last to 
deny she has her severe limitations—and 
the visitor to the United States is soon con- 
scious of thtm—but she has a captivating, 
though somewhat elusive, personality and 
she has her thoughts in the right direction 
for exercising the best influence within her 
sphere. 





Not the Same Nels Wold 


N “GENERAL PERSHING’S 100 HEROES,” on page 27 of the July 

HOME JOURNAL, was published a sketch, with photograph, of “ Private 
Nels Wold, 138th Infantry: Kelly Lake, Minnesota.” This was a re- 
grettable error. The rightful subject of the sketch was Nels T. Wold, 
of McIntosh, Minnesota, who lost his life in action, as stated. The 
Nels Wold whose photograph was shown, and who hails from Kelly 
Lake, Minnesota, is living. These two boys of the same name not only 
came from the same state, but belonged to the same regiment, so it is 


no wonder that, in the stress of war, the records became confused. 
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Try these easy-to-serve 
hot weather dishes 


The woman who appreciates the many 
possibilities of using canned fruits and 
vegetables at all seasons of the year is 
never at a loss to add delicious variety and 
tempting appeal to her menu. 


The following suggestions and recipes 
give just a hint of the many easy-to-serve 
dishes that are always at her command 
with a well-stocked pantry of DEL MONTE 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 


Apricot Wuiep— Drain 1 tup of DEL 
Monte Canned Apricots and press through 
a strainer, fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites, pour into a serving dish, and chill. 
Serve with a custard made from the egg 
yolks, 34 cup of milk, and % cup of sirup 
from the apricots. 


Det Monte Canned Apricots served 


with a luncheon soufflé make an accept- , 


able substitute for salad. Their nutritive 
value is almost as great, and they combine 
equally well with meat or cheese. 


Apricot jelly made with the sirup from 
canned apricots and gelatin, served on let- 
tuce with mayonnaise, makes a most at- 
tractive and delicious salad. 


Tomato SAucE AND Nooptes—Boil %4 
package of noodles until tender and drain, 
saving the stock, Mix noodles with 1 can 
of Det Monte Canned Tomato Sauce, % 
cup of noodle stock, 1 teaspoon of salt, 
and 1 tablespoon each of chopped onion 
and celery. Pour into a greased baking 
dish, sprinkle with % cup of crumbs, and 
bake for 40 minutes. 


A little Det Monte Tomato Sauce add- 
ed to grated cheese which is slightly 
moistened makes a most appetizing sand. 
wich filling. 


Tomato Sauce added to mayonnaise or 
cooked salad dressing imparts an unusual- 
ty delightful flavor. 


PINEAPPLE MARSHMALLOW PupDING — 
Cover the bottom of a serving dish with a 
layer of marshmallows and over this put 
a layer of Det Monte Canned Sliced Pine- 
apple cut in pieces. Over all, pour the sirup 
from one can of pineapple and set in a 
cold place for several hours before serving. 


The sirup from Det Monte Canned 
Pineapple makes a delightful addition to 
the punch bowl for simple refreshments 
on any occasion. It also lends a wonderful 
flavor to Hollandaise Sauce; and a de- 
liciously flavored sweet salad dressing 
may be made by thickening the pineapple 


§ sirup with the addition of a little vinegar 


and mustard. 


ASPARAGUS VINAIGRETTE—Mix 3 table- 
spoons of vinegar, 5 tablespoons of olive 
or salad oil, 1 teaspoon each g 
onion and mustard, and } 
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Pracn Istanp—Place 6 halves of De 
Monte Canned Peaches in a serving dish 
Beat 2 egg yolks with 2 tablespoons of 
Sugar or corn sirup and % teaspoon of 
Salt, add 1 cup of hot milk, cook in double 
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boiler until thick, cool, add %4 teaspoon 
of vanilla, fold in 2 beaten egg whites, 
pour over the peaches and sprinkle with 
cocoanut, 


Halves of Det Monte Canned Peaches, 
sprinkled with cocoanut and filled with 
vanilla ice-cream, make an irresistible des- 
sert. Serve with the sirup from the peaches. 


A delicious salad may be made with 
DEL MonTE ‘Sliced Peaches and Oranges; 
using the sirup from the peaches and the 
orange juice as a basis for the salad dress- 
ing. 


Det Monte OrANGE MARMALADE Sour- 
FLE—Beat the whites of two eggs until" 
stiff and fold in Det Monte Orange Mar- 
malade with a little salt and lemon juice. 
Place in buttered baking dish and bake in 
a slow oven until firm. Serve; 
ice-cold custard. 
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2 eggs slightly, 
mr ol salt, % teaspoon of 
nutmeg, 1 cup of Det Monte Seedless 
Raisins cut in pieces, and 2 cups of milk, 
pour into 6 individual ramekins, set in a 
pan of water and bake in a slow oven un- 
til firm. Stir once during the baking. Serve 
in the ramekins. 


Se a 


s. «nutmeg and ‘lo 
h Of. 
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De. Monte Raisin Pupprnc—Cook 1 
cup of Det Monte Seeded Raisins cut in 
pieces, 3 cups of hot water, 4% teaspoon of 
salt, and 1 inch of stick cinnamon slowly 
for 20 minutes. Mix % cup of cornstarch 
to a smooth consistency with a small 
amount of cold water, add to the boiling 
raisin mixture from which the stick of 
cinnamon has been removed, cook in the 
double boiler 40 minutes, add the juice of 
1 lemon, pour into a serving dish and chill. 
Serve with milk or cream. 


Let the children have a few raisins to 
eat in place of candy, They supply the 
necessary food value and sugar. 


Frozen Pears—Drain the sirup from 1 
can.of Det Monte Canned Pears, meas- 
ure, and add water to make 1%4 cups of 
liquid, and add juice of 1 orange and % 
lemon. Freeze and when nearly done. stir 
in % cup (% can) of the drained pears 
cut in pieces, and pack for at least 1 hour. 


Melt a square of chocolate in the sirup 
from canned pears, beat until weli blended 
and pour over the halves of pears to make 
an unusually delicious “easy dessert.” 


BLACKBERRY BLANC MANGE—Heat 1 cup 
of sirup from a can of Det MonteCanned 
Blackberries and % cup of water. Moist- 
en .5 tablespoons of cornstarch with ™% 
cup of cold water, add to the heated mix- 
ture and cook in the double boiler until 
clear and transparent. Pour into serving 
dish and serve with cream or milk. 


— Berries of all kinds, 


usually 
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There is no end to the variety of 
simple, inexpensive and palate-tempt- 
ing ways in which Det Monte Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables may be used to 
make every-day meals better. 

Send for our new book “Det Monte 
Recipes of Flavor.” It contains hun- 
dreds of practical suggestions and 
recipes for improving the daily menu. 


* 
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BaLtTrMorE SPINACH—Melt 2 tablespoons 
of fat, add 3 tablespoons of flour, 1 tea- 
spoon of mustard, 1 teaspoon of salt, and 
Y% teaspoon. of pepper, and when thorough- 
ly mixed add ¥% cup of vinegar and 
cup of liquid drained from the spinach, 
and 2 tablespoons of corn sirup. Bring to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 
1% cups (% can) of chopped Det Monte 
Canned Spinach and cook until the spinach 
is thoroughly heated. 


Fqual parts of chopped Det Monte 
Spinach and cottage cheese, moulded into 
flat cakes and- served on lettuce with 
French dressing, make a pleasing and 
wholesome salad, 


If the spinach is drained when used 
from the can, the liquid should be utilized 
as stock for soup. It is rich in the mineral 
salts for which this vegetable is noted, 
and adds flavor 


To use spinach from the can, heat in a 
double boiler, add 2 tablespoons of butter, 
Y% teaspoon of pepper, % teaspoon of nut- 
meg and % teaspoon of salt. Garnish with 
sliced hard boiled egg and serve with vin- 
egar or lemon juice. 


A layer of Det Monte Canned Spinach 
between layers of spaghetti or macaroni 
with cheese, adds flavor and food value 
and makes an excellent and economical 
substitute for meat. 


‘ 


In any recipe for cake where mashed 
potato is used, Det Monte Canned Pump- 
kin or Squash may be substituted, and will 
give a characteristic flavor. 


fExXICAN STRING BEANs—Melt 2 table- 
of fat, add 3 tablespoons of flour, 
of salt, and % teaspoon of 
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Always ready-always delicious-the can of | a thousand delights 
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Our Stenographer’s Powder Puff 


A Little Thing, But it Upset the Office 


ae HE buzzer rang for the second 

Pa) time. It was making me nerv- 
| ous. I felt I ought to answer 
it myself, if only to apolo- 
gize. Mechanically I totaled 
the column of figures I was 
sqj adding halfway down the 
-J page, and turned to call Miss 
oo, s attention to the fact that her em- 
ployer was signaling, thinking perhaps she 
had gone deaf. But no; there she was lei- 
surely powdering her nose. To what new 
disease is the present decade of stenographers 
addjcted, I thought irritably, that their noses 
need so much powder? 

Again the buzzer rang! Nonchalantly the 
stenographer went on with her beauty-parlor 
operations. She powdered her nose, patted 
flatter the water waves over her ears, regis- 
tered her most fascinating smile in the mirror 
she kept on her desk for that purpose, then 
gathered her notebook and pencil and began 
a débutante slouch toward the boss’ door, 
her willowy silhouette slowly slicing the at- 
mosphere. 

If she had any regard whatever for the 
boss’ time, it was to squander it like a mil- 
lionaire’s money. The office clock registered 
the fact that five minutes had elapsed since 
the boss first touched the buzzer. 

The last call was impatient. The office 
force was fidgety. Like Stevenson’s little 
Dutch clock, we “dreadfully hated a family 
row,” and we knew the boss’ temper. The 
worst of it was he never took it out on the 
stenographers direct. He was what they were 
pleased to term “e-maculate,” with a long- 
drawn emphasis on the “‘e,”’ and “‘a perfect 
gentleman.” That is, until he put it up to me 
to tell them politely their services were no 
longer required, when they were apt to elimi- 
nate the “‘gentleman,” but they could not 
disrobe him of his very particular attire. They 
seemed to forget that this very particular 
person might be just as particular and up to 
the minute in business as he was in dress. 
Perhapsthat connectinglink never penetrated 
beneath the cascade of water waves, puffs and 
curls, 

We who had been with him longer knew 
him better. I had been his confidential clerk 
and bookkeeper for the past twenty years. 
He was prompt himself and expected the same 
promptness from his employees, though al- 
ways with a reasonable grace for unavoidable 
delays. He paid well, usually just enough 
above the average to secure representative 
people and keep them, and he expected what 
he termed “trained lieutenants.” 

He had one trying trait: he had to give 
rein to his temper. One delay in office rou- 
tine put the whole force in bad odor. This 
time I apprehended the inevitable. Miss 
Chandler would be fired at the end of the week. 
I should have to do the firing. Moreover, the 
boss would hold me responsible for engaging 
so irresponsible an asset. 





HEN it came to stenographers, I had 

been on the firing line for the past six 
months, or ever since Miss Higgins, after ten 
years of efficient service, had resigned in 
favor of matrimony. Miss Chandler was the 
fourth unsuccessful successor. They had 
not been fired because they were not good 
stenographers, as stenographers go, but be- 
cause of their unbalanced love of dress and 
the elimination of time required for read- 
justments to toilets during business hours. 
The way those girls dressed for a business 
office, I have often wondered why they did 
not spend Sunday mornings in ball gowns 
riding horseback in the park! 

“One—two—three—and out,” Harold, the 
office boy, had slowly counted. ‘“She’s down 
and out all right, I’ll bet. There’d be a new 
office boy round these diggin’s in two minutes 
if I kept the boss waiting like that!” 

“My word!” returned Miss Chandler as 
she passed Harold, pausing to place her hand 
on her hip and give him the elbow-shoulder 
look of disdain borrowed from the stage, 
which it took a minute at least to execute. 
“Well, just let me tell you, dear boy, that 
good stenographers are not so easy to get! 
He needn’t excite himself,” she drawled; 
“T’m coming just as fast as I can”; and she 
continued her débutante slouch toward the 
door marked “Private.” 

“Did you call, sir?”? we heard her coolly 
inquire as the door swung to on its noiseless 
hinges; and we knew she was giving her forty- 
nine-hair-pinned coiffure the final pat pre- 
paratory to taking dictation. 

I took note of the time elapse between the 
call and the response. Five minutes and a 
half, I calculated, consulting the clock. If it 
had been a district messenger the boss had 
called instead of his stenographer the tele- 
phone would have aroused the company to a 
reminder of the “most inefficient service on 
earth!” 

“She certainly has nerve!” ejaculated 
Harold. “Miss Higgins was here ten years, 
and —— 


By Irene Vandyck 


“Shut up, you!” I snapped. The boy an- 
noyed me because he echoed my sentiments 
and interrupted my own silent comparisons. 

Iremembered Miss Higgins asshe had come 
to us those ten years ago, a shy, pretty little 
girl, out of high school just long enough to 
master shorthand. In those days women in 
business had not taken to the overexposure 
of low-cut necks and transparent blouses. 
But I could not imagine Miss Higgins falling 
for them, even had they been in fashion, any 
more than I could picture her in a top- -heavy 
cascade of curls and water waves raining hair- 
pins at every step. Except for a few natural 
ringlets that escaped caressingly about her 
forehead and ears, her hair was drawn primly 
back to a little knot at the nape of her neck 
and didn’t seem to bother her in the least. 
Her blouse was almost mannish in cut, and 
her neck was never exposed except on a very 
hot day when she would sometimes remove 
her collar and turn down the least suspicion 
aa“v¥,” 

Yet she was daintiness itself without any 
visible primping, and her nose never seemed 
to need powder. Her work was clean, clear- 
cut, even dainty like herself, accomplished 
without any fuss. As for spelling, if they had 
spelling bees in her school she must have al- 
ways stood at the head of the line. At any 
rate, she never bothered anyone in the office 
to spell a word for her, and if she did refer 
frequently to the dictionary we were never 
aware of it. She had not been advertised for 
excessive speed, but she could transcribe her 
notes correctly and, as far as I could see, 
turned out more and better work than any of 
her successors, every one of whom carried 
agency records of over two hundred words a 
minute and an abnormal self-confidence to 
match. 

“You’ve got some shoes to fill, young 
lady,” I soliloquized as the door opened to 
emit Miss Chandler, and the boss’ voice 
floated out with a reminder that he was tak- 
ing an early train for Boston and “must have 
those briefs.” 


OR the next half hour, after the stenogra- 

pher had miraculously balanced her care- 
fully stilted stride to her desk, the typewriter 
ticked pretty steadily. The office settled down 
to the regular routine of the daily grind in a 
successful business. The morning was wear- 
ing on toward noon. Miss Chandler’s ringed 
fingers flew over the keys with a tuneful click, 
click, click, click, click, timed by the kaleido- 
scopic flashlights her jewels cast round the 
room as they moved from left to right and 
right to left. Things were beginning to look 
a little more. optimistic. I felt almost guilty 
as I noticed how absorbed our stenographer 
was in her work,.and was on the point of 
crossing out the time liabilities I had been 
summing up against her. 

“Gee!” came from the opposite side of the 
office, where Harold was speeding up the ad- 
dressing of some thousand delinquent enve- 
lopes. “Turn those sparklers inside, will you? 
They near put my eye out!” 

I gave Harold one of my silence looks, fear- 
ing he might start something it would take 
time to finish, with the boss waiting for his 
briefs. I was too late. 

Miss Chandler gave a long-drawn yawn, 
glanced at her right hand poised above the 
keys, and bethought her of a bit of dirt be- 
neath the setting of one of the diamonds. 
Then the high-heeled pumps stilted the light 
fantastic to the washbasin, where thediamond 
came in for a cleaning with the aid of a di- 
minutive handkerchief corner twisted into a 
string. Two small stones worn as a “pinky” 
were subjected to the same process of bril- 
liancy, and a carbuncle on the left hand got 
the treatment plus a dry polish administered 
through the office towel to the entire collec- 
tion. I groaned. 


foam the typewriter began to click, 
though a little more erratic in its move- 
ments now, as though tired of the monotony 
of its job. The stenographer was working 
with one eye on the clock, the other on the 
mirror. It was getting on toward her lunch- 
eon hour, and my only hope was she would 
not be telephoned to by one of her flossy 
friends and thus lose more time prior to the 
unwritten time allowance of one hour for the 
midday meal. My hope was realized, but 
counteracted. Her flossy friend called for 
her! “How do they do it?” commented 
Harold as the two girls left the office. 

They were robed in sealskin coats with 
beaver collars and cuffs, low-cut, high-heeled 
shoes, and hosicry that fairly shrieked the 
luxury of silk through its transparency. I 
wished the boy would keep quiet. He worded 
my thoughts at every turn, and there was no 
use rubbing it in. But twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a week can do a lot if onelives at home 
and has not much in the way of board and 
living expenses to meet. We were paying 
Miss Chandler twenty, with a promise of 
twenty-five at the end of the month if she 





made good. The end of the month was com- 
ing Saturday, and I trembled for the result. 

Far be it fromme to reduce the salaries now 
paid to stenographers. Every laborer is en- 
titled to his hire; but, I reflected, why has 
the price of stenographers gone up like the 
high cost of food—fifty per cent less efficiency 
for fifty per cent more money—while in every 
other line of business we are demanding bet- 
ter work? 


N MY way out to luncheon I walked over 

to Miss Chandler’s desk and picked up 
the work she had left. I could see it was not 
yet half finished, and the day was wearing 
on to one o’clock. Two o’clock, I calculated, 
before she returns. It will be all she can do, 
without any allowance for delays, to finish 
those briefs in time for the boss to catch his 
train; and I knew he must see his client in 
Boston before court opened in the morning. 


If he missed the five-ten there was no getting ~ 


to Boston that night. 

When I got back Miss Chandler had not 
returned, though her hour was up ten min- 
utes before. I did hope that on this occasion 
she would cut it short. The clock registered 
fifteen minutes after two when she made her 
appearance. 

‘So sorry,” she drawled with her habitual 
annoying good humoras she passed me; ‘‘ but, 
do you know, the prongs in that diamond 
were loose, and I stopped to get them tight- 
ened. Inever could afford tolose that stone!” 
She fondly turned the ring toward me as she 
apologized. 

“Engaged?” I queried, hoping that she was 
using our office as a sort of anteroom to 
matrimony. 

“Oh, no,” she replied as though a bit 
shocked that I should think anything so 
tawdry of her as ordinary marriage. “Not 
while I can earn my twenty-five dollars a 
week! By the way, I get that raise next 
Saturday?” 

“T hope so,” I returned, a bit confused and 
longing, but dreading, to tell her the truth. It 
is not easy to criticize a woman’s mode of 
dressing to her face. ‘“‘Don’t you think you 
had better hurry with those briefs? Theboss 
is leaving on the five-ten.” 

“You should worry,” she drawled, slowly 
removing her luxurious coat and hanging it 
carefully on the rack. ‘My speed is one 
hundred and fifty words a minute, and I don’t 
think there are more than three thousand 
words left.” 


HATED to doubt her word, for had not 

the agency which furnished our stenog- 
raphers guaranteed her speed at that figure? 

**A test,” she had proudly told us, with the 
“‘that-is-nothing”’ air, in which she had taken 
dictation at two hundred a minute! It was 
not in my province to deny her assertion, as 
the boss was a slow, careful enunciator, even 
when arguing a case in court, and my own 
letters I usually wrote out in longhand and 
gave them to her to copy to insure correct 
spelling. 

“Do you know,” drawled Miss Chandler, 
pausing in her carefully balanced. stride 
toward her typewriter to give a fond pat to 
the eternal water waves, “I’ve been offered 
another job at thirty dollars to start.” 

**Why don’t you take it?” growled Harold. 

“Me? It’s a Government job, and I never 
could bear the thought of wearing a uniform. 
It would take away all my individuality.” 

Harold was about to make some remark. I 
could imagine the gist of it, but I managed 
to silence him in time to save a few of those 
precious minutes now so necessary to the 
completion of the boss’ briefs. 

Three thousand words—it was more likely 
four thousand, if I knew anything about the 
length of those briefs. I calculated it would 
take at least an hour, cutting that wonderful 
speed of hers in half, which I was certain was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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PHILIPSBORN'S new Castle-Approved Style 
Book—laden with alluring styles from Paris—244 
pages of wonderful values—SENT FREE—a 
postal brings it! 


New PROFIT-SHARING PLAN means big 
extra savings. Write today. 
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34to 44, waist- 
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skirt length 34 to 42. 
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New Filet Sweaters 


for Fall—Sweater blouses 
Sport coats and hats 


JUST OFF THE PRESS!’ 32 page 
new book—All original designs 
Filet for the baby too 
Handsome table linens 


Dainty designs for personal wear 
and the boudoir 


WRITE FOR YOUR BOOKS TODAY 
or order from your dealer and save postage 










































Corticelli Filet Sweaters, Book No. iI. 
Twelve new filet sweaters—new designs to meet 
every need of town and country—from the simplest 
little slip-on to ‘‘Madelon’’, a handsome model 
with the new vestee front. Can be crocheted 
equally well in silk, cotton or yarn. A pretty 
coat sweater for the baby and an adorable little 
sweater of knitted filet with ribbons for a child 
of three years. A smart sport hat—filet of course— 
striking designs for the popular saddle bag. 

Every article illustrated. Full directions. 
Price 15 cents, by mail 18 cents. 7 


Corticelli Yarn Book, No. 10.  Slip- 
ons plain and fancy, sweater waists, blouse 
sweaters, sweaters with pleated skirts. Boys’ 
slip-ons. Children’s sweaters and outdoor 
suits. A carriage robe and a chemise for the 
baby. Stockings, gloves, socks. A smart 
sweater for the dog. Price 15 cents, by mail 
18 cents. 


Corticelli Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 9. 
Many new uses of filet. Table linens, bedspreads, 
curtains, pillow-slips, towel ends, yokes and 
boudoir caps, aprons, carriage pillows, bibs, bags, 
tams and sweaters. Price 10 cents, by mail 
13 cents. 


One of the new filet slip-ons in a 
soft yellow with narrow black velvet 
ribbons. You will like the simple 
straight lines and the new oblong neck. 

























SPECIAL OFFER 


Three books for only 45 cents if you order 
them together. Write today. Address Corticelli 
Silk Mills, 109 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. 
No Canadian orders accepted. 


Corticelli Yarns 


Also makers of Corticelli Crochet 
Cottons, Spool Silks and Dress Silks 


YARNS THAT WILL NOT CRUSH AND MAT! 
Size and twist for every kind of work! 


<a For high - grade sweaters, afghans, etc. — 
< AMERICANTOWN. Made entirely in Amer- 





ica and superior because of its particularly 
Sa, long fibre. 
ny For filet work—FLoso a, light and springy. 
: : , For dressy sweaters—ANGOLA, rich, silky. 
On ae +} P For brushing up—TEzoLaA, looks like Angora 
he ur. 
Ae For durability—ScorTota, holds its shape. 
MADE IN AMERICA “SSH For general knitting—KNiTOLA—soft, firm. 
SUNITA 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized standard 


of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a large number 
of Institutions, Hospitals and Hotels the country over, 
and the Medical Services of the United States Army and 
the United States Navy, have adopted PEQUOTS for 
their use, and this only after rigid competitive tests. 


FT 


For Quality, Durability and 
Appearance 


insist upon having PEQUOT—no other is ‘‘just as 
good.’’ Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. Ask 
your dealer. 


UNNI ETT 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 


























Made-in-America Martha 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


to the city and the opportunities it offered 
in city facilities, yet with the friendliness of 
lawns and trees, an atmosphere of hominess 
and good marketing. The semidetached or 
twin house was almost the only possibility 
that offered anything at their price, and 
there were but two or three of those houses 
available—these all larger than they needed 
and necessitating overfurnishing, as well as 
the use of two stories, which meant more 
work for Martha and the strain of stairs 
for Dick. 

It was by the merest chance, at last, that 
an alternative offered. Martha had been 
called to the office to help Miss Winslow, 
the new secretary, straighten out a tangle, 
when Mr. Campbell, a department head, 
who was going West on account of his 
wife’s health, came in to say good-by to 
Mr. Lawton. 

Martha at once thought of the possibility 
of a vacancy somewhere and seized upon it 
with desperation. That stray chance led 
to the solution of their problem. It was 
half of one floor of an old house in a near 
suburb, which the Campbells were giving 
up. This had been made into a complete 
apartment, yet had the surroundings and 
appearance of a real house. While it was 
not very promising on the first visit they 
made to it, and a long way from the ideal 
with which they had set so bravely forth, 
yet it offered possibilities. The woodwork 
was somber and ugly, and the dining room, 
cut off from the living room, was poorly 
lighted and mutilated by a great, red, dome- 
like chandelier. These were the chief 
defects. 

“T did want one big room,” said Martha 
wistfully, ‘“‘big enough not to feel cramped 
in, and there’s no sense in our having a 
formal dining room, with the necessity of 
buying dining-room furniture, to be used 
only an hour or two in the day.” 


Le technical eye was busy taking 
in the details of fireplace, height of 
ceilings and thickness of walls. 

“Tf that partition were removed, it would 
do away with the dining room, and you 
would achieve your big room at the same 
time.” 

“Dick, do you suppose we could manage 
it?” 

It took some persuasion on their part to 
win over to their ideas the kindly but de- 
cidedly chary and conservative owners of 
the place, who lived on the first floor. By 
adding five dollars a month to the rent 
asked, however, making it forty instead of 
the original thirty-five, and agreeing to do 
part of the work themselves, they gained 
most of their ends. The partition was re- 
moved, the dark woodwork was enameled a 
cream white, the glass chandelier ampu- 
tated, the walls throughout redecorated and 
the floors refinished. Martha knew that in 
their house, if it was to serve the purpose 
of sheltering their happiness and fitting it- 
self to their unusual circumstances, work 
must be reduced to a minimum, yet the 
nicer standards of living must survive. That 
meant starting right, even perhaps at 
greater initial outlay. It meant setting up 
simplicity, cleanliness and sincerity as 
touchstones by which everything must be 
tested or measured. 

To the walls and floors Martha gave par- 
ticular attention. For the living-room 
walls they chose a sanitary material in a 
rich ivory color, which had the threefold 
virtue of reénforcing the old walls, of being 
easily washed, if necessary—since living 
room and dining room were to be one, this 
was desirable—and at the same time giving 
full artistic satisfaction through its soft, 
dull finish, a background on which light 
and color played charmingly. The kitchen, 
opening directly off of this room, was 
painted to harmonize in a deep cream 
enamel. The bathroom was white from top 
to toe, and the bedroom and other small 
room were finished in an inexpensive cold- 
water paint in a soft gray, a concession to 
economy that was both sanitary and 
artistic. 


HE floors, which were of wide boards 
of excellent old timber, had been badly 
abused. These were scraped and cleaned, 
then treated with a dark stain or filler, 
finished with a light coating of a specially 
prepared shellac or varnish and finally 
waxed, With Dick’s help, Martha did most 
of this work herself. Thus treated, the floors 
would defy heel marks and scratches, and 
could easily be kept in condition with a soft 
mop and occasional rewaxing. When they 
were finished, they were lovely, rich and 
dark in tone, and not a scar anywhere. 
The little home began to take shape 
much nearer to their ideals and hopes. It 
was not all they had wished, because it had 
not grown entirely out of their own ideals, 


as houses should, but it was a fair beginning. 
Here, at least, they could plant the seed 
that would one day grow into the real home 
of their desires. Martha and Dick followed 
daily on the heels of painters and carpen- 
ters. The smell of paint and plaster was 
incense in their nostrils, and as they wan- 
dered from room to room they furnished 
each a thousand times over. 

“Can’t you imagine what it would be like 
if it were our very own home?” said 
Martha, her hand in Dick’s. 

“There will be one our very own some 
day, dearest.” 

“Perhaps it’s as well,” she added, “to 
experiment and compromise, since we have 
that to work and plan for.” 


HILE the home was growing, they 

spent every spare moment browsing 
in furniture and specialty shops and poring 
over catalogues, seeking inspiration and 
guidance wherever they could.. Dick’s 
description of the cottage in which he was 
billeted soon after going to France had 
taken root in Martha’s mind. Homesick 
and isolated, the warmth and comfort of 
the little home with its old furniture, that 
bespoke sincere craftsmanship and genera- 
tions of use, had made a deep impression on 
Dick and had translated itself to Martha’s 
imagination. 

Their choice turned naturally to the 
plain, peasantlike furniture, sound in 
structure and material, which would not 
outlive its charm no matter how their cir- 
cumstances might change. But it was not 
easy to find, within their means, what they 
sought. They could only do it by buying the 
fewest possible things that they could 
manage with in the beginning, each differ- 
ent, perhaps—some handmade and painted, 
some wicker, and a piece or two of old 
walnut—but with enough harmony of 
character to make them all friendly com- 
panions. And then, when the supreme 
moment of the real home should come, they 
could be picked up and transferred to take 
their places there. 

The contagion of their house planning 
spread. Harriet Stafford, an art-student 
friend of Martha’s, offered to help with her 
paintbrush. This led them to choose un- 
painted furniture for the bedroom, which 
was available in good designs for less money 
than the stained or painted. Bob Winsted, 
an architect friend, as his gift designed an 
adorable little double-decker reading table, 
which an old cabinetmaker whom Bob knew 
about was to build. Bob likewise was 
responsible for revealing the possibilities 
of several good secondhand shops. There 
they found a small set of shelves, which 
looked as if they might have come from 
some old Dutch farmhouse, and which, re- 
painted, provided a place for Martha’s 
cherished dishes. 

Perhaps what delighted her more than 
anything else was a beautiful mirror, five 
feet in height, without a frame. They bought 
it for a ridiculous figure, and the cabinet- 
maker put a plain, white-enameled frame 
around it, adding a drawer and a shelf be- 
neath. Thus, converted intoa dressing stand 
it filled a definite need in the bedroom, 
since they had chosen for greater conven- 
ience a high chest of drawers without a mir- 
ror, instead of the usual bureau or dressing 
stand, 


ter turned his energies to the making 
of a set of low shelves, to fit at one side 
of the fireplace in the living room. And their 
own purchases were supplemented by a few 
welcome gifts, chief among them a fairy- 
godfather check for one hundred dollars. 
Half of this they used to pay for their share 
of the changes in the apartment, and with 
the other fifty dollars they bought two 
quaint little metal beds, finished in cream 
enamel, and, in the character of their de- 
sign, quite equaling the better modeled 
wooden ones. Martha had secretly longed 
for these, but the price—with the addition 
of good springs and mattresses—had con- 
siderably sobered her. 

From the fellow officers in Dick’s com- 
pany came a small chest of flat silver. A 
check for twenty-five dollars they decided 
to use for china, Martha discarded the 
idea of a “regular set,”’ selecting instead 
odd pieces of bright pottery, supplemented 
with American earthenware in its rich 
browns and greens, a piece of white French 
basket china, and some gay Brittany cups 
and a real peasant pitcher of her own, which 
she had always cherished. This coarse, 
artistic ware seemed to suit best their 
whole scheme of house furnishing, and could 
be added to, in endless variety, as they 
happened on the right piece or could afford 
to buy. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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The Lessons of Life Begin in Childhood 


School trains the brain—but shoes train the — 
feet. Unless the child’s shoes are rightly shaped, 
the feet will not be properly developed for life’s 
work. 


Buster Brown Shoes will train your child’s feet properly 
—because they are made upon the scientifically designed 
Brown Shaping Lasts, which follow the lines of physically 
perfect feet in every size. 





Buster Brown Shoes therefore keep the growing feet 
shapely — make them strong and sturdy— prevent twisted bones, 
broken arches, weak ankles and other annoying foot ailments. 






Buster Brown Shoes are carefully made—from excellent graceful lines of the Brown 

leathers— with government standard oak-tanned .soles—in F6 ged ga 

‘ rown Shoe— No. F 121—a 

button, lace and blucher designs—and are sold by good stores style distinctively its own. 
everywhere at $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up, according to size 

and style. 


“Training the Growing Feet” is a book every parent should 
read. It explains the principles of the Brown Shaping Lasts 
and tells why you should buy Buster Brown Shoes for your 
growing boys and girls. Mailed free—upon request. 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


Buster BROWN SHOE: 
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F O MATTER what you do—out- 
doors or indoors—work or play— 
you never can have real enjoyment 


unless your feet are comfortable and strong. 
So much depends on your feet. 

Don’t you think it is very much worth 
while to try to keep your feet youthful and 
strong? The mere matter of selecting 
shoes carefully is a small price to pay for 
foot health. 

ARCH PRESERVER SHOES preserve foot 
health because they fit the iteet, come up 
to the arch and stay up, providing a per- 
manent, non-changing tread base for the 
foot—to keep the arch from falling down. 

Yet ArcH PRESERVER SHOES are styl- 
ish and you always feel well dressed in 
them. 


Won’t you let us send you the name of 
nearest dealer and our little book ‘“‘The 
| Story of Beautiful Feet’’? It tells all about 

: ARCH PRESERVER SHOES. 


Women's and Misses’ Arch Preserver Shoes for all 
purposes and every occasion are made only by 


THE SELBY SHOE Co., Dept. B, Portsmouth, O. 


Capacity as 000 pairs daily of women’s high-grade 
hoes. Established 40 years. 
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Made-in-America Martha 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


For another gift, of which they had the 
choosing, they selected two lamps for the 
living room, one a tall, dull bronze, adjust- 
able reading lamp, the other an old lantern 
case to be used as a hanging light over the 
long table. 

Late in the afternoon of the day before 
they were to be married, Dick and Martha 
stole out to the house for a last look. They 
were to spend their honeymoon here, for it 
was in their own home they chose to take 
root. 

The last workman had gathered up his 
tools and erased his footprints. The apart- 
ment was theirs to enter with all their hopes 
and all their dreams. These last few days 
they. had spent setting to rights. There was 
still much to do toward completion, but 
the beginning of the nest was there, fresh, 
sweet, clean and stamped already with that 
mysterious reflection of themselves which 
homes so quickly acquire. 

They wandered happily from room to 
room. Now that the partition was removed, 
the living room was big and airy, with its 
two windows to the south and two to the 
east. The scrim curtains hung fresh and 
crisp. The low shelves were filled with 
books, friendly and inviting. On the little 
Dutch rack were the few pieces of china 
and pottery, and the jolly little cups and 
saucers nestled there confidingly, as if they 
had long had their place. The big table had 
a look of weathered solidity, and overhead 
hung the lantern lamp, closely akin in 
character. 

Bob’s inspiration, the double-decker 
table, enameled in ivory white, was drawn 
to the corner of the fireplace, with a deep, 
browsy wicker chair near by, and the read- 
ing lamp beside it. Two other chairs, a 
comfortable couch and one rug were as yet 
all the room held; yet to those two whose 
eyes looked ahead, the picture was full of 
promise. 


iy floors, ivory walls, white wood- 
work! Against this background of 
cream and brown, gleaming flecks of color— 
from the gay dishes, a wide orange bowl 
massed with flowers on the little reading 
table,and the old-fashioned , blue-and-yellow 
spotted print cushions in ‘the big chair— 
played and filled the room with light. 
They switched on the light on the little 
table in the bedroom. Under its mulberry 
shade it revealed the fresh, restful gray 
walls, the cream woodwork, the furniture 
in ivory tone. The two little beds, spread 
with their quilted, cream coverlets—a gift 
from her sister’s mountain home—the high 
chiffonier, and the two small, rush- 
bottom chairs were all decorated alike with 
the same small design of rose and mulberry, 


a tribute to Harriet’s brush. On the floor 
were two small woven rugs in gray, rose 
and mulberry, and the tops of the windows 
were framed with ruffles of white muslin, 
with sash curtains below as a concession to 
the nearness of their neighbors. Martha 
had banished hangings as dust catchers 
which she had no time to care for; moreover 
she liked a sweep of fresh air through her 
rooms. 

Up to this point at least Martha felt that 
she had achieved her end—beauty, charm, 
peace, cheer—yet the whole, all the way 
from the bare floors to the glass-topped 
dressing stand, uncompromising in its lack 
of labor-making, dust-collecting, wearying 


‘adornment of any kind and, as Martha 


ifisisted, and later proved, as easy to clean 
as a china teacup. 


HE extra room they had left like a 

cloister, bare except for Dick’s desk and 
chair, a quiet corner for work. From that 
they turned at last to the kitchen. They 
had bought only the barest necessities as 
yet, for Martha felt that for this hub of the 
home she must find out as she worked what 
tools she needed most. 

“But it’s going to be a singing, not a 
drudging room,” she said, describing the 
window flowers she was to have and the 
crossbarred curtains. 

She lingered here a moment, while Dick 
wandered on into the living room. When 
she followed, she found him stooping before 
the fireplace, setting a match to a few sticks 
of wood. 

“What are you doing, Dick?” 

“Tt’s a rite,” he answered, smiling up at 
her. ‘“‘That was once the beginning of home- 
making with certain tribes, their only form 
of marriage ceremony. I like the idea.” 

The flames leaped up, throwing a warm, 
bright light on their faces. They stood to- 
gether in silence, caught by the spirit of the 
symbolism, looking deep into each other’s 
eyes. Martha saw in that revealing gaze 
that all the loneliness and aloofness Dick 
had brought back on the day of his home- 
coming were gone, and she breathed to 
herself a prayer that she might keep them 
banished—always. 

And in Martha’s face as she stood bathed 
in the soft firelight, Dick caught a reflection 
of the spirit of the newly awakened America, 
which he had fought and yielded part of 
his youth’s strength to create, and which in 
this moment he felt himself pledged to keep 
alive forever. 





NOTE—In an early number of THE Home Journal, 
in the second installment of this story, we shall see Martha 
and Dick married and starting their modern home life 
together, and the beginning of its working out. 

—TuHE EDITor. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


times, and the exhaust cocks at the top and 
bottom should be opened occasionally to 
make sure the passages are not obstructed. 

One of the greatest sources of trouble in 
a steam-heating plant is the radiator air 
valves. Don’t experiment with these. If 
they do not work properly consult a steam 
fitter at once and get the best type of valve 
obtainable. 

Experience has shown that a mixture of 
coal from a quarter-inch to three inches in 
size is best suited to the average domestic 
heater burning soft coal. Hard coal of the 
sizes known as egg and stove should be used. 
Very good results have been obtained by 
using a mixture of stove and buckwheat 
coal. The latter is a small size and is 
cheaper, but not too much should be used in 
proportion to the larger size. Do not store 
coal near a hot surface. Do not mix ashes 
with the coal in the bins. Ashes do not 
burn. When using soft coal it is well to wet 
slightly the portion that is to be used, as 
this aids in securing perfect combustion. 


N CARING for a furnace fire, or any coal 

fire, remember that too much shaking is 
unnecessary and wastes coal. Once or twice 
a day is sufficient. Never shake down a low 
fire until a little coal has been added and 
given time tostart burning. In mild weather 
leave some ashes on the grates to make a 
slow fire. In very cold weather shake only 
until a glow appears in the ash pit. Do not 
shake until live coals fall among the ashes. 
Clean the ash pit daily. It is well to sprinkle 
the ashes a little before removing them, in 
order to prevent dust. 

Bear in mind that soft coal is not fired the 
same as hard coal. In using the former the 


fire bed should never be entirely covered. 
A very satisfactory method of firing is to 
push back the live coals almost down to the 
grates and place the fresh coal in the space 
left. The gases from the fresh coal will then 
pass over the fire and be burned, thus reduc- 
ing smoke and soot. With a round fire pot 
good results may be obtained by piling the 
fresh coal in the center, leaving live coals 
around the edge. 


HEN starting a furnace with hard coal 

use plenty of wood and allow it to 
burn freely before putting on coal. Use only 
small quantities at first, and, as this burns 
brightly, add more from time to time until 
the fire pot is filled to the level of the fire 
door. The fire pot should be kept filled to this 
point at all times to obtain economical and 
satisfactory results. Do not put on too much 
coal at a time or the fire will be smothered. 

Close the check damper and open the 
ash-pit damper when putting on fresh coal. 
These should be adjusted after the fire has 
burned up so as to give best results. Never 
open the ash-pit door to give draft. If you 
cannot get sufficient draft through the 
damper something is wrong with the flue 
and should be remedied at once. The check 
damper should be used the same way as in 
the kitchen range. Open the damper in the 
fire door until the gases from the fresh coal 
are burned off, and then keep it closed. 

In fixing the furnace for the night, fill the 
fire pot with fresh coal to the level of the 
fire door and allow the gases to burn off. 
Then close the ash-pit damper and open the 
check damper. In the morning shake down 
the fire and proceed according to the direc- 
tions already given. 
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And the Stork 


brings Johnsons, too. 


When the new baby comes, wise Doctor and Nurse see 
that everything is right and ready. 


Plenty of good powder is ordered: Invariably it is Johnson’s. 


Johnson’s is a scientific preparation—the product of the 
world’s largest makers of surgical dressings. It bears the im- 
print Johnson & Johnson; therefore it must be right. 


Physicians and nurses have great confidence in Johnson's 
—they understand why it keeps the skin sweet, cool and 
healthy. They know how it soothes and makes baby com- 
fortable and contented. 


In thousands of homes for over a generation, Johnson’s 
Baby Powder has been first choice. Mothers -realize that a 
powder beneficial to baby’s tender skin is softest and best 
for the entire family. 


So—‘Best for Baby—Best for You” tells the whole story. 


Your druggist will supply you with Johnson’s. We direct 
you to him because he renders a service which means 
convenience and safety to you and to others in your 
community—a service which merits increased patronage. 





TOILET»’-BABY POWDER 
=" FoR BABY ~ BEST FOR YOU” 


Rape Bs ae Bee 


Seeetenes ss 


Why 
“Best for Baby 
Best for You” 


Chemically pure, washed and floated 
talc, combined with antiseptics in 
proper proportion, alone find their way 
into Johnson’s Toilet and Baby Pow- 
der. And these ingredients are blended 
to a scientific perfection that only 
chemists with great laboratory re- 
sources can attain. Years of patient 
experimentation—in which we prepared 
and discarded scores of fairly good 
talcums—were necessary to finally se- 
cure a powder which is different from 
ordinary talcums. 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 
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HOROUGH construction and even distri- 
bution of tension, together with the selection ¢ 
of firm, yet flexible materials and trim- : 
mings, make the Model Brassiere uphold the p 
bust and back trimly, aswell as adorn them richly. j 
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The Model Brassiere is not merely a cover, but : 
a support and though, never sacrificing utility y 
to beauty, it retains both. 4 


Therefore, look for the name, Model, on every ¢ 
Brassiere you buy. 


50c to $10.00 in Every Shape and Fastening. j 
Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


Model Yyrassieve (Lo. 


200 FIFTH AVE. DEPT, “L” NEW YORK CITY 
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the quality con- 
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economy is indisput- 
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STYLE BOOK 


Free on request, show- 
ing the latest Wash 
Dresses, Nurses’ and 
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BIBERMAN BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of Wash Dresses, Maids and 
Nurses’ Uniforms and Bathrobes 


Chestnut at 24th Street 
Philadelphia 











The Man in the Mirror | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


He went on to his room feeling so much 
better that he made up his mind to take a 
chance and call on Marjorie that evening. 
He had not wanted to see her until his 
wound had healed a bit. But now he felt 
as though he might venture once again to 
face those machine-gun eyes. 

He took out his shaving things and stood 
before his mirror. He was startled by the 
man who stared back at him. Contrasted 
with the fellow who this afternoon had put 
a thousand people into good humor, his own 
normal expression was a veritable kill-joy. 
It was not a matter of the features them- 
selves. Taken line by line, his own com- 
pared favorably enough with those of the 
screen favorite. Both had good man fea- 
tures and, on the whole, Saunders had the 
better nose and chin. But when he came to 
imagine himself upon the screen, it brought 
a smile to his mouth. 

The grotesque idea brought a smile to his 
mouth that in the faintest sort of way re- 
minded Saunders of him who had multiplied 
by a thousand that same smile in the audi- 
ence in the dark. And this did something to 
Saunders’ whole face. It brightened his 
serious gray eyes and tempered the stern 
lines of his grim mouth. Marveling at the 
magic of this he smiled back at the man in 
the mirror and saw that man grow younger 
even as he watched him. Five years 
dropped away—more than five years, be- 
cause he could not remember when, since a 
boy, he had looked like this. Life had be- 
come real, life had become earnest as soon 
as he stepped into long trousers. It was the 
appreciation of this truth that had put him 
in the business world where he was to-day. 
But it was that, too, which had molded the 
stiff mask he wore, the forbidding mask that 
concealed his real nature. 


HE more Saunders smiled at the man in 

the mirror, the more genially the man in 
the mirror grinned back. It was as though 
smiles begat smiles. Saunders felt like 
reaching through the glass and shaking the 
man’s hand. As he appeared now he was 
a wonderfully attractive-looking chap, the 
kind he was always glad to know. Nor did 
it wipe out the more intelligent details. 
Saunders was quite sure that if a man of 
this type came to him for employment he 
saw enough there to interest him at once. 
The eyes still remained keen and the mouth 
forceful, although the corners inclined up 
instead of down. 

Why, it was this—just the turn of the 
mouth upward with nothing to back it— 
that had secured for Hargraves his job. As 
true as the man was a foot high that was all 
there was to the mystery of how Hargraves 
had made good with Hill. It was that smile 
and the charm that went with it. It was 
this which enabled him to sell goods, al- 
though lacking in all the essentials that go 
to make up a real man. It was this which 
had enabled the fellow to get away, in a 
miserable but effective fashion, with the 
acute situation of this afternoon. He had 
made Miss Parker believe for the moment 
that her tragedy was, after all, only comedy. 
He had done this by laughing at it until she, 
too, began to laugh. It was a rascally piece 
of business, but it had worked. 

The point, however, was this: If a man 
of that type, hollow as a bamboo pole, could 
use this power with such results, a man with 
something solid in him ought to find no 
limits. The comedian of the afternoon had 
made possible a dozen situations that viewed 
from any other angle would have appeared 
absurd. Had Saunders cavorted through 
them in a tragic mask, he would have made 
himself so ridiculous that the audience 
would have risen in protest. 


ra A WAY that was just what he had been 
doing these last few years. Perhaps it 
was this which accounted for Hill’s antago- 
nism. Perhaps it was this which accounted 
for the attitude of the men in the factory 
toward him. It was not only that he had 
been taking himself too seriously, but this 
had led everyone else to take too seriously 
everything he did. This tended to exag- 
gerate the importance of little things. The 
people he came in contact with were exactly 
in the position of an audience. It was pos- 
sible to prepossess them or antagonize them 
with an expression. In the first case this 
made every undertaking simpler and more 
effective; in the second case it threatened 
the success of even the best intentions. This 
might explain why Moran had walked out 
on him. 

It might explain even Marjorie’s attitude. 
He seemed to be on the trail of a big idea 
here. Perhaps, as is the tendency with most 
ideas in the full strength of their youth, it 
was carrying him too far; but he did not 
dare to let go although it should turn out he 
was clinging to the tail of a comet switching 


him through eternal chaos. The journey 
was, at present at any rate, a thrilling one. 

The face in the mirror had grown more 
serious now. He confronted it and made a 
deliberate effort to smile. This was, not a 
great success and he became self-conscious. 
He tried again, with even feebler results. 
He felt he had been upon the point of grasp- 
ing some great secret only to lose it. He 
turned away for a moment, the sweat start- 
ing to his brow. The situation had suddenly 
become tragic. But it was comical too. 
Here was a man getting panic-stricken be- 
cause he could not smile. 

Involuntarily he smiled at that and the 
man in the mirror instantly responded. 
With a sigh of relief Saunders thanked him. 
He was a good fellow, after all, but he did 
not care for any except good company. 
Saunders could not blame him for that; but 
if the man’s heart was as big as it looked at 
this moment he would be patient with him 
for a little while. This was a new art he was 
acquiring, and he was going to need a little 
practice. 


E RETURNED ina better spirit to the 

problem of Marjorie. For days now he 
had been tearing himself all to pieces over 
that without getting anywhere except in the 
general direction of a sanitarium. It was 
possible he had been taking even that mat- 
ter too seriously. Not the question of his 
love for her, which went to the root of him— 
heaven knew that was intrinsically serious— 
but his reception of her attitude toward that 
love. She had told him quite frankly that 
she did not love him and he had proceeded 
to make a first-class kill-joy of himself, the 
kind of man he had seen when he first looked 
in the mirror this afternoon. 

He had dwelt too much on the fact that 
he had been refused and not enough on 
what that love, even if unfulfilled, ought 
to mean to him. Just to love a girl like her 
ought to make him glad. He still had the 
inestimable privilege of seeing her if he chose 
to accept it. With that he had an opportu- 
nity, the chance to help to make her life 
more joyous and richer. 

All the while he shaved he kept that in 
mind, and through the lather this new 
comrade cheerfully encouraged him. When 
he had finished and ducked from beneath 
the Turkish towel with his cheeks a glowing 
red, this other fairly beamed upon him. 

Saunders dressed with some care this eve- 
ning, but the last thing he did before turning 
out the light was to face the mirror once 
more and try asmile. It was a pretty good 
one for a beginner. But it was not until he 
began to smile at the smile that it became a 
regular one. 

It was rather a pity that he was put to as 
hard a test this evening as that which Fate 
had in store for him. In the blinding radi- 
ance of her presence he did not notice the 
tall young man in the rear of the room until 
she turned to call his attention to him. 


HE latter stepped forward with out- 

stretched hand and a satisfied grin. 
“Good evening, Saunders,” he said with an 
affectation of cordiality. 

It was Hargraves—Hargraves himself, as 
an advance agent would have hadit. It was 
useless for Saunders to wonder how the fel- 
low managed to get here. It was a fact he 
was here; just as it was another fact he was 
sales manager of the Bowditch Manufactur- 
ing Company; just as it was still another 
fact that no purchasing agent he ever tried 
to see had been able to avoid seeing him. 

Moreover, the fellow was evidently wel- 
come. The things Saunders wished to say 
could not very well be said in the presence 
of a third, and so this left the conversation 
largely to Hargraves. And he managed it 
well. The girl sat back and listened with 
curious but amused interest to his pleasant 
chatter. He had a fund of stories which he 
told and another fund, as Saunders knew, 
which he did not tell. He explained that he 
had dropped into a vaudeville house that 
afternoon, but he did not explain how it 
happened; and this gave him an oppor- 
— to repeat the amusing features of 
that. 

“T went to a show myself,” ventured 
Saunders as soon as he found an opening. 

“You?” exclaimed Marjorie. 

Hargraves seized the opportunity to join 
her in the intimate laugh that followed at 
Saunders’ expense. The smile the latter 
attempted froze on his face. It was pitiful. 
It was as cruelly done as killing some 
newborn thing. Marjorie saw his embar- 
rassment and started to the rescue, but 
Hargraves neatly crowded her aside. 

So the miserable evening continued until 
finally Saunders rose to go, with Hargraves 
staying on. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 


























‘The Man in the Mirror 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


Marjorie accompanied him to the door, 
and there shesaid: ‘‘ You'll comeagain soon, 
Tom? I’vemissed you.” Her genuine, win- 
some mouth showed concern for him. 

“Sometime when you are alone,”’ he an- 
swered. 

She looked disturbed at that. Then, if 
ever, he needed a smile. He tried it, and 
just the barest suggestion of the real thing 
came. But it was enough to relieve her. 

“Thursday I’ll be at home to just you ” 
she answered and gave him her hand. 

Saunders hurried back to his room, but 
the thought of the man he had left behind 
with her did not promise well for his peace 
of mind. As he switched on the light and 
caught sight of his new-found friend in the 
mirror the latter looked as though about to 
lunge at him with clenched fist. He ac~ 
cepted the challenge and stood there waiting 
for him to come on. He felt as though he 
would relish a good scrap. But the other 
refused to take the initiative. He merely 
glared back, looking on the whole rather 
absurd. Saunders was inclined to laugh at 
the militant but powerless pose. Evidently 
the other saw the humor of it also, for he, 
too, appeared willing to laugh it aside and, 
in fact, the next second did. The two con- 
fronted each other good-naturedly now 
which undoubtedly saved the mirror. 


HE next morning, before leaving, Saun- 

ders took another lesson from the man 
in the mirror and practiced it all the way 
to the plant. He even tried it on Moran 
as he was entering the building. The latter 
appeared surprised, but returned the greet- 
ing with a broad grin. He had a chance 
later with Miss Parker, who looked as 
though she needed all the cheer she could 
get. There was notso much color in her 
cheeks as there had been a month ago and 
her eyes appeared heavy, as though she had 
done a good deal of thinking at night. 
Saunders did not succeed with her as well 
as Hargraves might have done, but he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her face brighten 
a trifle in response to his effort. 

Then he settled down to his work in a 
better spirit than for days. Toward the 
middle of the forenoon Hill stormed in. 

“T just want to post you that there’s 
trouble brewing in the finishing room,” he 
growled. 

“So?” Saunders replied. 

“Hargraves told me he happened to hear 
they were getting ready to come to you fora 
ten per cent raise. It’s an outrage. I want 
you to sit on ’em hard. There’s got to bea 
limit to this thing somewhere, and it might 
as well be here.” 

“They are getting more now than the 


current wage,” Saunders informed him, un- , 


perturbed. 

“That’s it!”’ exploded Hill. ‘‘That’s why 
they want still more. If you give ’em what 
they ask they’ll be back again in a month.” 

“T guess we can fix it all right,”’ answered 
Saunders with a smile. 

It was the worried expression on Hill’s 
face that brought it. Hill glanced up to see 
what the trouble was. Saunders looked 
sort of queer to him, a bit unnatural. He 
gave up trying to explain the phenomenon 
and went out. 

Saunders immediately sent for Hobbs 
foreman of the finishing.room, and had a 
talk with him—not a formal discussion but 
an amiable chat. It was the spirit of the 
morning rather than any carefully conceived 
plan that prompted him to this. It was the 
sort of thing he would expect the man in the 
mirror to do. 


OBBS was a short, stocky fellow with a 
bulldog jaw which he had evidently set 
before he came in. Saunders moved away 
from his important-looking roll-top desk 
and strolled over by the window and leaned 
against the sill. 

“What’s the trouble downstairs?” he 
asked casually. 

“At a meeting ”” Hobbs began. 

“Vou tell me,” suggested Saunders pleas- 
antly. 

“The boys think they oughter git an- 
other raise,’”’ Hobbs blurted out. 

“That’s queer. You don’t think so?” 

“T dunno,” Hobbs answered uncomfort- 
ably. 

“Because we’re giving them now more 
than any other plant in town. Perhaps they 
haven’t thought much about it. They ex- 
pect me to be fair with them, and I’m sure 
they want to be fair with me. That right, 
Hobbs?” 

He smiled as he said it and Hobbs smiled 
back. “Sure that’s right,” nodded Hobbs. 

“Then just go and talk it over with them, 
will you?” 

“Sure I will,” agreed Hobbs. 

“Thanks,” concluded Saunders, and went 
back to his regular work. 





That was the last he heard of the matter; 
but the next time he saw Hargraves he sug- 
gested to him that if in the future he had 
anything of that nature to report the office 
of the superintendent and not the vice presi- 
dent was the place to turn it in. 

Hargraves was disconcerted for a mo- 
ment, but he smiled good-naturedly. “You 
aren’t sore about it, old man?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Saunders 
lightly. 

‘Always glad to do what I can to save 
trouble.” ; 

The only thing about that statement 
Saunders could criticize was that the fellow 
should have added “for Hargraves.” 

Hargraves stayed on a minute. “‘ Mighty 
fine girl— Miss Bowditch,” he observed. 

“You bet,” agreed Saunders, fighting 
down his resentment. 

‘She tells me she plays golf a good deal. 
Guess [ll have to try to pick up that game 
this summer.” 

A week ago Saunders would have turned 
his back on the man, but now he swung 
about in his swivel chair to face him. ‘It’s 
a good game,” he answered. ‘Particularly 
for those shut up all day in an office. Miss 
Parker looks to me as though she needed 
something of the sort.” 

It required his very best effort to say this 
as the man in the mirror would have said it, 
and he was keen to see the result. 

Hargraves flushed, glanced over his shoul- 
der, started away, and threw back this 
jocular remark: ‘‘Gad, I didn’t know you 
had such an eye for the ladies, Saunders.” 

He did not give the latter a chance to 
reply to this, which on the whole was just 
as well, because it is doubtful if in the heat 
of the moment Saunders could have carried 
on the farce. 


III 


T WAS surprising how easy Saunders 

found it to pick up the thread of his 
comradeship with Marjorie at the point 
where he thought it had been definitely 
broken off, and this in spite of the new and 
not very agreeable complication which Har- 
graves brought about. He never discussed 
the man with her, even when she gave hima 
manifest opportunity. He was not the kind 
to do that sort of thing, and she was not a 
schoolgirl needing his guardianship. And 
yet there were moments when she seemed 
a little bit stupid about Hargraves. She 
granted him a good deal of her time, more 
than one would have expected even after 
making due allowance for the fellow’s per- 
sistence and sublime nerve. He actually 
persuaded Hill to propose his name for 
membership in the Pontiet Golf Club, and 
the latter had Bowditch second him. He 
used to get away from the office a couple of 
hours before Saunders and hurry out there, 
where Marjorie was teaching him the game. 

But if this worried Saunders it worried 
Miss Parker a good deal more. Hill had 
assigned her to take over Hargraves’ corre- 
spondence, and the latter used to leave 
enough dictaphone records to keep her busy 
sometimes an hour or more after everyone 
else except Saunders had gone. She would 
not have submitted to this from anyone else, 
but Hargraves made her feel that this was 
in the nature of a personal favor. Saunders 
heard her pounding away in the next office 
with little pauses in between when he was 
sure she was sobbing. She seemed such a 
pitiful, forsaken thing that he fell into the 
habit of stopping there on his way out and 
speaking a cheery word to her. 

At first she did not pay much heed to him; 
it was not from him that she wanted the 
cheery word; but after a little she began to 
glance up with a feeble smile when he en- 
tered. He made it a point to remember any 
interesting item he ran across in the morn- 
ing paper to repeat to her. But because the 
morning paper did not devote much space 
to Hargraves the items were not so interest- 
ing as they might have been. Still this 
paved the way so that after a while he was 
able to ramble on about nothing at all. It 
did not matter much what he said. It was 
the mere fact that he recognized her as a 
human being that counted. 


E HAD to wait until evening before he 
could get hold of Marjorie—after she 
had returned from golf. But she was just as 
wonderful then as in the sunlight. More 
often than not it was necessary to share her 
with others at some function or other, but 
she was just as wonderful in a circle as alone. 
And though his love for her grew with 
every time he saw her he did not beetle his 
brow over it any more, but accepted it like 
some great joy. 
So on the whole he went on very happily, 
with the man in the mirror congratulating 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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the difference in candies? 
You were brought up to know what was good 
for you. The parents of the last generation guided 
their children’s choice of candy as carefully as they 


guided their other habits. Huyler’s was their stand- 
by. That is why you know Huyler’s so well today. 








\ \ Are you guiding your children’s taste in candy ? 
Do you know that they always get candy that is 
pure, wholesome, reliable ? 

Teach them to choose Huyler’s. 


And set the right example by having Huyler’s 
. round the house yourself. j 
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almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
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The Sun Proves It! 


The hard test of Sun and Water and Wind on the seashore 
has no terrors for Slipova Playclothes. There is no dimming 
of the bright-hued colors that delight the hearts of the children. 

Put your boys and girls in these sturdy play-proof clothes 


Cn) 


and then forget about théir garments. Let them jump and 
romp and roll around as much as they desire, no harm is 
done to these reinforced one-piece suits. 

Slipova garments have strong double seams and tightly 
sewed buttons, and they slip on’and off in a moment, leaving 
the other clothes clean and fresh. Made in a wide variety of 
styles and fabrics, and in full sizes from 2 to 8 years. 


ECONOMY CLOTHES FOR CHILDREN 


McCawley & Company, Inc. 
Sales Office, 253 Church Street, New York Factory, Baltimore, Md. 
TO DEALERS :—Our garments are sold cactusively theough the jobbing trade. Consult 


your nearest jo ° 


The Slipova label on a garment is your guarantee of standard fabric, fast color and high workmanship. 
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The distinctive styles that New York will see 


on Fifth Avenue in December you can see 


NOW in the wonderful book of Styles that 


BELLASHESS&,.(O 


offers to any reader of this magazine. 
‘New York today is the fashion center of the world. For 


everything that the American woman wears it has no com- 
petitor, yet New York’s fashion styles may be yours wherever 
your home may be. You can order them, indeed, as if you 


strolled along Fifth Avenue upon a shopping expedition. 
Bellas Hess & Co., which is the veritable center of New York 


Fashions, offers this exceptional opportunity to you whether 
you live in the heart of New York’s fashionable residential 
section or in some widely distant community. 


On these two pages we illustrate a few most attractive styles 
which will be worn during the coming Fall and Winter. 
These and thousands of other smart fashion creations are con- 


tained in the Bellas Hess & Co. Fashion Catalogue. 


Everything in wearing apparel that the well-dressed woman can 
desire is contained in this book and you can order by number 
any garment with the same assurance that you would feel if you 


shopped in Fifth Ave., N.Y. Here are some typical garments: 


1R20 Smart Tailored Suit of fine the new Henna shade, a rich Brown, or the 








All-Wool Broadcloth, trimmed with Black 
Sealine Fur, lined with fancy silk. Colors— 
Taupe Gray, Burgundy, the new Congo 
Brown and the fashionable shade of 
Ghent —, 32 .. bust — skirt 
length 39 inches, deep bast 

shpat . $39.75 


Postage 16c extra 


6R14 Paris Model Hat of Silk Vel- 
vet, _— . yg = - made taffeta 
leaves. Purple, Black or Navy 

Postage 8c extra 


35R1 Tailored Dress of fine All- Wool 

Tricotine— richly silk embroidered in self 

rel te gang 32 to 46 bust. 
irt length 39 inches, deep 

eet | eahamemedepeede pe 
Postage 12c extra 


5R19 Smart Parisian Throw Scarf of 
lustrous Black Seal Plush, fancy silk poplin 


a 70 inches long—11 in. $5.98 
Postage 6c extra 


5R10 Handsome New Style Dolman 
Coat of All- Wool Silver Cloth. Comes in 


new Ghent Blue; flowered 
satin lining. 32 to 46 bust. $3 1.95 
Postage 20¢ extra 
5R11 Ultra Smart Dolman Coat of 
beautiful All- Wool Silver Cloth—trimmed 
with Gray Chinchilla Fur Cloth; flowered 
satin lining. Comes in the new Henna 
shade, a rich Brown, or the new 


Ghent Blue. 


Postage 20c extra 


2R5 Tunic Blouse of finest silk Georg- 

= Saas. —_ —— Colors— 
um, Navy Blue, Taupe Gray 

or Flesh Pink. 32 to 46 bust. $8.98 


Postage 6c extra 


5R12 Smart Short Dress Coat of Black 
Silk Seal Plush; flowered silk poplin 


lining. 33 incheslong. 32 
to 46 bust $22.50 
Postage 12¢ extra 


6R17 Chic Turban of Silk Velvet and 
genuine Ostrich Feather Tips in Purple, 
with Purple and Cerise feathers; Navy 


Blue with Navy and Copen- 
hagen—also all Black... .---- $4.98 
Postage 8c extra 








Write a Postal for Our Catalogue 


Our catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles, now ready, is easily the most 
representative showing of New York styles, for the final choice of styles was 
not made until long after the usual catalogues were being printed. 
Be sure to ask for your copy of this catalogue. Write for it today; 
a postal card addressed simply to Bellas Hess & Co., New York 











City, will bring you a copy by return mail FREE. 


This is a picture of the nota- 
ble fashion catalogue issued by 
Bellas Hess & Co.—a practical 
guide to “Dressing Well and 
Shopping Easily. Send for it 


TODAY. 1: is FREE 


CITY, N.Y. 














Send for the 


PAUL JONES 
STYLE BOOK 
showing a wide variety 
of Paul Jones Middies, 
Paul Jones Sailor Suits, 
Paul Jones Gym Bloom- 
ers, Paul Jones Middy 
Dresses and Paul Jones 

Middy Skirts. 





PAUL JONES 
MIDDIES 


CHOOL days are middy days. ‘“‘Readin’ and 

’ritin’ and ’rithmetic’’—and little Jennie all 
dressed-up like teacher in her Paul Jones Middy. 
And so contented and comfortable and happy that 
A and 10 seem ever so much easier than before. 


Paul Jones Middies are the original middy blouses 
for girls—the highest quality middies manufactured. 
They are guaranteed. 


The Paul Jones Middy Dress shown on the little 
girl at the blackboard is for little folks from 4 to 14. 
It is simply fashioned but very smart —easily laundered 
and inexpensive. Write direct to us if your dealer 
cannot supply you. 


Morris & Company, INc., Originators 
412 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Paul Jones Garments for Boys 
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PERNUTS 


Delicious Nuts 


That Need No 
Cracking 


The crisp, delicious 
freshness of Pennant 
Peanuts is retained in- 
definitely in these air- 
less jars and in the blue 
tin boxes. Both are 
handy home packages 
that give you a tempt- 
ing delicacy to serve 
your guests at a mo- 
ment’s notice and with- 
out the least trouble. 


THIS nis vacuum M 
PACKAGE 


10 oz. jar, 50c 6 oz. jar,35c 16 oz. tin, 75c 
PLANTERS 
Nut & Chocolate Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 
If 
To Dealers: ° an Meer: 
Peanuts, write to us at once giving same 


and address of your jobber, and we 
advise you how to obtain them promptly. 

















‘The Man in the Mirror 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


“Steady,” he warned. 
there is something here that needs explain- 


him every night and greeting him every 
morning like a good comrade. 

But with Miss Parker things were not 
going so well. It looked to Saunders as 
though that was ceasing to be merely a little 
business office tragedy and was developing 
into something distinctly more serious. As 
long as Hargraves had only fooled with the 
girl’s heart it did not so much matter. A 
woman can stand a lot of that sort of bruis- 
ing. But, whether accidentally or deliber- 
ately, the man had attacked her immortal 
soul. 

Saunders did not pretend to know very 
much about the soul, but he had a notion 
that it had more to do with the problem 
of living than the heart itself. It was like 
the heart of the heart. It was what was left 
of a person after the textbooks on anatomy 
had got through with him. 

There came a time when neither he nor 
the man in the mirror seemed able to help 
her any further. Saunders went into her 
office at the end of one long day with one of 
the funniest stories he had garnered in a 
long while, and she just stared at him with 
chalk-white face as he recounted it. 

Then she said in a dead voice: “It was 
good of you to tell me that.” 

“But you didn’t laugh,” he complained 
whimsically. 

“No” she answered. 
laughing.” 

‘But, good heaven!” he exclaimed. “ You 
mustn’t let go of that.” 

“T’m all through crying too.” 

“That isn’t so bad.” 

“You can’t laugh if you can’t cry,” she 
declared. 

“ Eh? ” 

‘And you can’t do either if you’re dead.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that.” 

“T’m not dead outside—yet. 
side,” she continued. 


“T’m all through 


Only in- 


S SHE looked up at him it did seem true 
that all the light had gone out of her 
eyes. It was a ghastly thing to see. 

Saunders caught his breath. He placed a 
gentle hand on her shoulder. “You must 
get a grip on yourself,” he said. “You 
mustn’t let a man like Hargraves do this to 
you. He isn’t worth it.” 

This was the first time he had ever men- 
tioned his name to her. It seemed to rouse 
her a little. 

“The trouble is,” went on Saunders, like 
one inspired, “you have allowed him to 
laugh at you.” 

“Yes,” she nodded with a catch in her 
voice; “that’s it; he just laughs.” 

“‘T’ve heard him,” he said. 

“ You? ” 

“From the next room. It’s a great game 
and it can be used both ways—to hurt and 
not to hurt. And there’s only one way to 
meet it—when it’s used to hurt.” 


Miss Parker raised her head. ‘“‘There’s 
no way,” she answered dully. 
“There is,” he declared firmly. ‘‘ You’ve 


got to laugh back. You’ve got to smile 
back.” 

“But if you can’t.” 

“You can if you practice. I’ve learned 
to do it—a little. And I’m getting better 
every day. You stand in front of the mirror 
and grin at yourself.” 

Miss Parker stared at him with the ghost 
of a flicker about the corners of her mouth. 

““When you get home try it,” he insisted. 
‘Because once you learn to laugh at your- 
self, you can laugh at him.” 

“There is nothing left in me to laugh at,” 
she moaned. 

His hand was still on her shoulder when 
the door opened and Hargraves stepped in. 
He stood there a second with an expression 
of joyful surprise on his face. Then he 
began to grin. 

“Well, say ” he chuckled. 

Saunders was unable to move. 

But Miss Parker jumped to her feet and 
faced Hargraves. 

Then she began to laugh wildly, hysteri- 
cally, mirthlessly and, as the man cowered 
away from her, she laughed the louder. 


IV 


Sb. days later Saunders received a note 
from Marjorie. He found it at his rooms 
when he returned there to dress for the eve- 
ning. It was brief and read: 


Dear Tom: I’ve decided to leave for the 
mountains right away, so that I shall be very 
busy for the next few days. I’m afraid I shall 
not be able to see you again before I go. 

Cordially yours, 
MARJORIE BowDITCH. 


That was all—and yet far from all. He 
had known her, when away in the summer, 
to write a dozen pages and say less. 

He glanced up and caught sight of the man 
in the mirror; his face clouded. Saunders 
shook his head. 





“T guess that 





ing. 

The other appreciated the situation and 
smiled. 

Saunders went on with his dressing quite 
as cheerfully as though Miss Marjorie Bow- 
ditch had not taken the trouble to subscribe 
herself ‘Cordially yours,” which of course 
meant that she was very far from being his 
and anything but cordial. 

He even retained his pose when at the 
house the reply to his card came back, 
“Miss Bowditch is not in, sir.”” He scribbled 
across its face this: 

“Tf there’s anything at all of you in, 
please let that part come down,” and sent 
it back to her. 


Se came down with her cheeks quite 
flushed and her lips very firm. “I 
thought I explained ” she began. 

“So you did,” he agreed. ‘Only you 
haven’t given me a chance to explain too.” 

“Really ”” She turned aside, the 
whole subject distasteful to her. 

“Out with it,’ he insisted good-humoredly. 

“Oh, I can’t, Tom,” she protested. “‘Be- 
sides if your taste runs to office intrigues, 
why, it’s no affair of mine.” 

“Ah, Hargraves!” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly. 

“Mr. Hargraves referred to it merely as a 
good joke and I suppose from one angle——” 

“No doubt of it,” he broke i in. “Only be 
sure you get the right angle.” 

“Then you admit ——’ 

“‘T admit that there is humor in the situa- 
tion if you get the right angle. Only—tell 
me first what he told you.” 

“He happened to return to his office for a 
letter and Oh, I won’t repeat it.” 

“And found me with Miss Parker?” he 

prompted her, quite undisturbed. She 
nodded with her eyes lowered. “Did he tell 
you how she laughed?” 

“ N-no.” 

“Then he missed the whole point. Be- 
cause she did laugh, the plucky little thing. 
It was a kind of creepy laugh, but the 
doctors say she’ll be all right in a couple of 
weeks. Hargraves did not wait to see the 
end of the episode because he didn’t like 
that laugh.” 

“Tom!” she exclaimed in amazement at 
this rambling, disconnected talk. 

‘Sit down and I'll tell you about it.” 

She obeyed and it was his turn to handle 
the distasteful subject. But he did it very 
well, with a lightness that made it the more 
dramatic. Everything he could leave out 
he did leave out; but at the end of the nar- 
rative Hargraves stood forth starkly as he 
was. 

When Saunders had finished the girl be- 
fore him trembled. ‘Tom,’ she whispered, 
““why—why did you let me know him?” 

“You never did know him. It’s only now 
you know him.” 

“But all these weeks 4 

‘TI was helpless,” he broke in. “ You see, 
when a fellow is only ‘Cordially yours’ he 
can’t do much. But if he’s ‘Yours’ or 
‘Truly yours’ is 

Gently he held out his arms to her. 

“Marjorie dear,” he exclaimed, “I asked 
you once and you said no. I thought I’d 
never dare to ask you again. But if you 
could let me watch over you all the rest of 
the time I’d be the happiest man on earth.” 

She looked up. The three lines between 
his eyes had disappeared. The eyes them- 
selves twinkled with a new light. 

“T’m not proud of you any more, Tom,” 
she said. ‘“‘I—I guess I just love you.” 

It happened that they were standing in 
front of a long cheval glass. Her head was 
on his shoulder, and he was able to look over 
it. The man opposite him beamed 

“Fine!” he seemed to exclaim. 


V 


HE next day Hargraves hurried into 

Saunders’ office early. He was holding 
a note in his hand. Saunders recognized the 
paper and the writing. 

“T say,” he began with his usual bland 
smile, “there’s some mistake here. Miss 
Bowditch has misunderstood. I told her a 
little joke on you and re 

Saunders smiled back pleasantly. 
joke’s on you,” he interrupted. 

Hargraves still smiled. ‘‘ But there’s some 
mistake.” 

“No mistake—this time,” replied Saun- 
ders. 

The eyes of the two men met. Saunders 
continued tosmile, but something came over 
Hargraves. His smile weakened, grew wan 
and sickly. And finally it disappeared alto- 
gether. With it Hargraves himself disap- 
peared. 

Saunders turned back to his work with a 
relish. 
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‘Don’t you wisht 
you had some?” 


BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 
AND PEAR SALAD 


Pears, fresh or canned Pimentos 
Thick sweet cream French Dressing 
Lettuce Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


— should be peeled, cut in halves lengthwise 
and centers removed. Fill with Peanut Butter, 
beaten with equal part cream until light. Arrange 
on lettuce hearts; garnish with strips of pimento 
and pour French dressing over all. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER LUNCHEON 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter and Pear Salad 
Hot Biscuits Peach Tapioca 
Coffee 


Write for Free Recipe Book 2416, Containing 
A Hundred and One Recipes with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Co., 1919 











For Those Tireless Little Appetites 


SN’T it hard to satisfy them? Isn’t it hard to “fill” them? You 
mothers know. And you certainly do hesitate when they ask so 
often for sweet things. 


But some of you have found out. And now you give them Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter, spread on bread, crackers or toast, knowing how dearly 
they love it, and how it does meet those sharp little appetites! 


And you rest secure, knowing also that it is so nourishing—equal 
in strength, heat and energy elements to a glass of full cream milk. 


The whole family loves it too. Not only as a spread, but in many 
prepared dishes. Find out by ordering a jar of Beech-Nut from your 
grocer today and trying this new salad. Be sure to say “Beech-Nut”’— 
if you want the Peanut Butter that’s free from bitterness and grit and 
that keeps all the peanut taste. 


Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company, CANAJOHARIE, NEw YorK 


“ Foods of Finest Flavor” 


BEECH-NUT BACON—BEECH-NUT TOMATO CATSUP AND CHILI SAUCE 
BEECH-NUT JAMS, JELLIES AND MARMALADES—BEECH-NUT GINGER ALE 
BEECH-NUT MINTS, THE HANDY CANDY—JAFFEE 
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‘These $100,000.00 Improvements 
Explain Sellers Leadership 
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have merely to see the cabinet. You need simply check over 
the many definite and exclusive improvements which have been 
hy} developed in the great Sellers factories. 


G HY do so many women prefer the Sellers? For the answer you 
ANL/ 

Am 

Ki 


By improvements we do not mean trivial changes made solely for selling 
purposes. These Sellers developments are major improvements—things 
women have always missed—things of which no other cabinet can boast— 
and without which we believe no cabinet can ever fully serve its purpose. 


To produce this beautiful cabinet costs 
us over $100,000.00 annually for extras 
—improvements like the famous Auto- 
matic Lowering Flour Bin—the Auto- 
matic Base Shelf Extender—and the 
Dustproof Base Top beneath the Porcel- 
iron Work Table. A few of these long 


needed improvements are illustrated at 


the right. Please bear in mind that they: 


are exclusive Sellers conceptions—com- 
bined in no other cabinet. In all, there are 
15 of these long wanted improvements. 


Because of these special features the 
Sellers offers you utmost kitchen con- 
venience. Without them, you will admit, 
no cabinet can ever fully satisfy you. 


Go see this beautiful Sellers cabinet. 
You will quickly concede its superiority. 
Yet the cost of the Sellers is no more 
than the cost of any good cabinet. For 
this extra convenience you pay nothing. 
And your local dealer will gladly ar- 
range terms to suit your income. Why 


be without a Sellers? 


Handsome Booklet in Colors—Free! 
Our new Book clearly describes the 
Sellers and pictures its many unusual 
conveniences, in charming colors. It is 
an education in what your Kitchen 
Cabinet should be. By all means read 
it. We will send you a complimentary 
copy upon receipt of your request. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 
Canadian Factory:—Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Co. of Canada—Southampton,’ Ontario, Canada 
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KITCHEN CABINETS 


Cc) 


“<The Best Servant in Your ‘House” 
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Base Shelf Ex- 
tender. Opening 
door brings pots 
and pans within 
reach. Costs us 
extra, annually, 


$9,000. 
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Work Table and 
Dustproof Base 
Top beneath it. 
Base Top costs us 
extra, annually, 


$14,250. 
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Lowering Flour 
Bin—savesclimb- 
ing and heavy 
lifting. Costs us 
extra, annually, 


$52,000 


more ‘than or- 
dinary bins. 
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Bove Tail 


Construction, 
$7,500 extra, 
annually. Ant- 
proof Casters, 
$10,000. extra, 
annually. Glass 
Knobs, $2,250 


extra, annually, 


$19,750 


for these three. 
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beginning to grow upon her. Ideas grew fast 
in the fertile soil that was Nicky’s brain. 
“T think it will be perfectly splendid,” she 
declared. ‘All we'll need is a camera man 
andsomebody to direct us. Can youdirect?” 

He retired hastily into his stall. “I have 
directed, but ——” 

“You will, won’t you? Please.” 

Even then he was laggard. “I’m on a 
vacation,”’ he temporized. 

Nicky’s eyes darkened ominously. The 
twins would have quailed. But Lloyd 
Trevor was unmoved. “It’s for charity,” she 
reminded him. She had gone so far in her 
own mind that she really thought it was. 

“There are lots-of directors who would 
jump at the chance. And I’m a bit over- 
done . 

But compassion was not in Nicky. ‘I’m 
sorry to have troubled you,” she said coldly, 
and rose and tried to look dignified. 

This effort was difficult; the ledge was 
narrow and her skirt brushed his shoulder. 
She considered leaving him, but that would 
be—well, tremendously undignified, to say 
the least. She did, however, present to him 
a fine view of an uncompromising back. 

He found himself considering how the 
golden brown coil of her hair rose in that 
even hair line from her very white neck. 
Oh, well, it was for charity. Against his 
better judgment he surrendered. “If you 
really think I’ll be of help ——” 





CKY turned swiftly, radiant once more. 
“I’m sure you will be,” she assured him 
graciously. “And thank you—so much!” 
Each seemed momentarily a little at a 
loss after that. Then he spoke: “T’ll show 
you my way of getting up, if you wish.” 

“Oh, do,” urged Nicky. 

And up he went. He didn’t offer to give 
her a hand, for which she was grateful. So 
many men were silly that way. 

After they had reached the top it was 
inevitable that they should walk back into 
the village together. Also, it was inevitable 
that they should meet, first the twins, who 
looked as if they would have liked to slay 
Lloyd Trevor, and then Mrs. Dean-Boyd, 
who, after a first glance of surprise, looked 
as if she would like to slay them both. She 
gave Nicky the least perceptible bow in 
her repertoire. 

Nicky returned it in kind. “She is the 
one who is opposing the idea,”’ she explained 
with a perversion of tenses, but not of fact. 

They separated an instant later. Nicky 
hesitated and then held out herhand. “My 
name is Miss Kilsythe—and yours is Mr. 
Trevor,” she said in her most winning man- 
ner—and she could be very winning when 
she chose. “I’m glad that I met you and— 
won’t you call to-morrow afternoon at four? 


T’ll have some of the committee to talk to: 


ou.” 

“T’ll be glad to do so,” he said—very 
soberly for a man who is glad. 

As he walked along toward the Inn, he 
thought: ‘I suppose I’ve let myself into an 
awful hole.” It would have surprised him 
if he could have read Nicky’s thoughts at 
that moment. They might have claimed 
“philopena.”” Nevertheless, Nicky was not 
the kind to repine. Enthusiasm ever bred 
energy in her, and with that she had al- 
ways got what she wanted. She furrowed 
her pretty brows and considered. She could 
count only on the support of the twins. 


‘hoa night she delivered an ultimatum 
to them, separately, between dances. 

Each said exactly the same thing: “ Who’s 
going to be the heroine?” 

“T haven’t decided as yet,” she said with 
finality, first to Sumner and then to Sewall. 
“And you mustn’t breathe a word of it until 
I say that you may.” 

At three o’clock the next afternoon she 
began preparing for her committee meeting; 
she spread four frocks on her bed and tried 
them on, one after the other. At four he 
came. 

“The rest couldn’t be here to-day,” she 
explained. 

It really was the truth. How could they 
have been, seeing that they did not exist? 

He seemed satisfied and accepted a chair. 
“About the scenario,” he began abruptly; 
“are you going to write it?” 

Nicky was momentarily nonplused. “I 
hoped you would. You”—naively—“ have 
had so much experience. You could start 
with what I outlined yesterday.” 

It took him a second to recover. “That 
reminds me,” he declared ironically, “of a 
plot a friend once offered to give me—for 
nothing.” 

“Was it a good one?” 

“It started off well. A man, taking a 
short cut, strikes through an alleyway. It 
is dark. He stumbles over something. He 
lights a match and finds that it is an enemy 
of his who has been murdered. Naturally 


She Couldn’t Marry Both 
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he is horrified. He sees a bloody knife. He 

picks it up. Just then a policeman, coming 

, investigate, puts his hand on his shoul- 
er.” 

Lloyd Trevor stopped deliberately and 
looked at Nicky, whose mouth was quite 
frankly open. That, however, did not de- 
tract from her attractiveness. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“That was all there was to it,” said 
Trevor. “My friend told me I could finish 
it to suit myself.” 

Nicky colored. “Do you know,” she said 
coolly —she was nothing if not direct—“ that 
there are times when I suspect you aren’t 
nice.” 

Amazingly he smiled. “Bully for you!” 
he exclaimed, and added at once: ‘The two 
male leads are to be like Damon and Pythias, 
great friends?”’ She nodded. “And look 
alike—that’s the ‘Two Dromios’ idea?” 
Again she nodded. 

“Can you cast the characters?” 

Nicky could. 

“T suppose,” he went on, “they’ll both 
be in love with the same girl.” 

Nicky’s eyes went wide. “How did you 
guess?” 

“Let’s say it was inevitable. Then we 
work back to the Damon and Pythias idea 
again; the test of friendship when con- 
fronted with love.” 

“That’s it exactly,” she exclaimed. “You 
are clever!” 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed. ‘Who 
is going to play the heroine?” 

“That hasn’t been decided yet.” 

He gave her a direct, slightly quizzical 
glance. ‘There is no chance that you may?” 

She gave him the surprise of hislife. ‘Oh, 
no,” she replied quickly. ‘I couldn’t pos- 
sibly play the part.” 

She was thinking of the twins, and she 
vastly preferred to be an observer of their 
=— endeavors rather than the object of- 

em. 


E SAT up straight. “Great Scott!’ he 

exploded; “don’t tell me that you can’t 
act. Why, you’re one girl in a million—no, 
in twenty millions.” 

Nicky looked her surprise. “I didn’t say 
I couldn’t act.” 

His expression changed. “TI’ll take it 
back then. I thought all the time I must 
have heard wrong.” 

“Don’t you think I could act?” she de- 
manded chillingly. 

He made a sweeping gesture, as if to dis- 
miss the subject. 

“Don’t your” Her tone would have 
warned a less well-armored young man that 
this was a serious matter. 

Lloyd Trevor, however, gave her eye for 
eye. ‘Probably not.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

He made no effort to dodge the issue. 
“Because, since the movies came, almost 
every girl in America thinks she can act. A 
goodly proportion of them get an oppor- 
tunity to prove it; the big companies use 
thousands of extraseach year; and out of the 
mass are winnowed all those who show any 
promise. The number of girls who can 
really act—potential stars—can be counted 
on your fingers. Roughly, about one girl in 
a million has the necessary talent.” 

It was plain to Nicky that he did not 
consider her one girl in a million. That in 
itself was a revolutionary thought. Again, 
this was the first time it had been suggested 
to her that she could not do anything she 
might want to do. She savored the taste of 
it. It was like an olive. She couldn’t tell 


‘whether she liked it or not. So she tried 


another. 
“How do you know I haven’t got it?” 
“Tdon’t. But there is more chance of your 
being one of the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, than of your being the millionth.” 


CKY was still trying to assimilate this 

when the twins came in. They lied like 
gentlemen. They said they were glad to meet 
Trevor. He would have left, but Nicky in- 
sisted that he stay for tea. During this 
ceremony Nicky did most of the talking. 
She was furious with the twins. They sat 
mostly silent, glowering at Lloyd Trevor. 
They made Nicky feel like an animal trainer. 
Also, she was aware of an amused glint in 
Trevor’s eyes. It did not require a super- 
intelligence to sense the situation. 

As he refused a second cup of tea and 
rose to go he said, cryptically, to Nicky: 
“Don’t you think that it would add to the 
action—and shall we say sincerity—of the 
scenario if you should play the leading 
feminine réle?” 

Nicky looked confused for once. “But 
you forget,” she murmured, recovering 
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—=ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE — 


gee of every Thor is the guarantee—the security bond—of the Hurley 
Machine Company, the oldest and largest manufacturers of exclusively electric washing ma- 
chines in the world, established 1906. Every Thor represents a lifetime of guaranteed ‘‘ Hurley 
Service."’ A good sized washing done in an hour. Clothes made spollessly clean. 


Over 300,000 housewives use the Thor. Why not you? 
Down; Balance in ° 
imal imenthiy say, gend for FREE Special Thor Book 
ments. Noextracost Write for our FREE book on how to save clothes with a Thor 
for Special Motor for Washer—and the name of the Thor dealer in your city. Our Thor 


any private lighting book tells what every woman should know about washing—how 
system. to do it in one-fourth the usual time, without work. IT 


Hurley Machine Company pent. 2016- 38, Jackson. Bled. CHICAGO. Ji. 
Manufacturers also of Thor Electric Home Ironers and Thor Electric Cleaners 























Callouses 
on the sole 


of the foot are caused by undue 
pressure from the lowering of 
the bones just back of the toes. 


Remove this pressure and the pain 
stops. Gradually the callous will 
disappear. You can walk, dance, in 
becoming footwear—with delightful 
ease—if you will just get the foot- 
relief given by 


The Wizard System 


of Foot Correction 


The principle of the Wizard method is en- 
tirely different from any other. It removes the 
causes of callouses, weak or fallen arches, 
run-over heels, and other foot troubles—and 
restores your feet to normal condition. 


Wizard soft leather inserts, individually adjusted in 
over-lapping pockets, give comfortable support to 
the weak rts of your foot structure—and put the 
displaced foot bones back into their proper positions. 
Get Wizard foot relief. 


Trained Wizard experts are at shoe and department 
stores everywhere. Also at surgical supply houses. 


Write us for Free Booklet, and 


names of your local Wizard dealers. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Company 
1678 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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FASHION FIRST! 
Hy, auafer 
FASHION Mail Order CATALOG 


Yes, it is a “‘regular’? Mail Order Catalog, but 








specializing in fashions, including women’s, misses’ 
and children’s inner and outer wearing apparel. 


Price range? The happy medium! Going as low as 
quality can be bought for. Fifty-eight years of 
successful store-keeping have established this ab- 
solutely trustworthy standard of merchandising. 


Can you be sure of correct and newest fashions? 

You couldn’t be more sure than atWanamaker’s! | 
\ Our home is in the fashion center of New 
| 





York and we are in constant touch with our 

| Paris office. We go to press weeks after most 

n\ of the other Mail Order Catalogs are com- 

( . _ pleted, so for our catalog we are able to choose 
and design the very /azes¢ fashions. 














































If you want a copy of this catalog, 
please send for it right away because 
the edition is limited and a delay in 
writing may lose the chance to get 
YOUR copy. 


P.S. Letter postage is back to its old 
rate! A penny postal will bring this 
catalog today. Please ask for Catalog 
A. Address 


John Wanamaker 
Mail Order, New York 
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herself, “‘that we’ve decided that I’m not 
one in a million.” 

The twins left very soon after Lloyd 
Trevor. They were sadder if not wiser men. 
Nicky had told them exactly what she 
thought of them, and they were not flattered. 


= they had gone she stood at the 
window, gazing out thoughtfully. A 
limousine entered the drive. She could not 
fail to identify it. An instant later it be- 
came apparent that not only Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd but her daughter Ethel as well was 
honoring Nicky. Mrs. Dean-Boyd came in 
like a six-master under full sail. 

““No”—she waved away Nicky’s invita- 
tion to dispossess herself of her wraps— 
“‘T’ve just run in for a minute. You know I 
am counting on you to take part in my 
pageant.” 

Nicky acquiesced with a purely mechani- 
cal smile. “That is nice of you,” she 
acknowledged. And her smile suddenly be- 
came a thing of beauty. “And I,” she 
added, ‘‘am counting on your helping with 
mine.” 

The change in Mrs. Dean-Boyd’s expres- 
sion was worth traveling miles to see. At 
least that was Nicky’s unregenerate opinion. 
In Port Westchester there were no other 


charities before — or after — Mrs. Dean- ~ 


Boyd’s. 

“My dear,” she gasped, “I don’t quite 
understand.” 

“Tt’s tor the benefit of the floating hos- 
pital,” explained Nicky ingenuously. She 
wasn’t the least bit surprised that the idea 
had come to her, full fledged, on the instant. 

‘ Ideas always came to her that way. “And 
I’m sure that it won’t be a success unless 
you’re chairman of the committee.” 

This was the thought in Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd’s head, but she was thrown out of her 
stride, as it were, by Nicky’s voicing it first. 

-“But, my dear! Two pageants!” 
It seemed to strike Nicky, for the first 
'. time, that the thought of two pageants was 
beyond mortal apprehension. “Perhaps I 
ought to have something else,” she tempo- 
rized. She appeared to consider this. “I 
heard the other day of a motion-picture 
production for charity. They’re lots of fun, 
though of course,” she sighed, “‘I couldn’t 

be in it myself.” 

The denunciation of any such project 
already forming upon Mrs. Dean-Boyd’s 
lips was swept away by surprise. “Why 
not?” she demanded. 

Nicky made a rueful grimace. “TIT haven’t 
the right kind of a nose.” 

“The right kind of a nose!” 

Nicky nodded. “A nose is the most awful 
thing to photograph. If it’s the least bit 
not right, the camera makes it look abso- 
lutely grotesque.” 

This was the first time that Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd had suspected that Nicky’s nose was 
the least bit not right. She examined that 
feature now with critical eyes. 

Nicky bore the survey with Spartanlike 
fortitude. ‘You see,” she murmured, and 
added wistfully: “If it were only like 
Ethel’s!” 


T WHICH Mrs. Dean-Boyd turned and 
surveyed her daughter, who so far had 
been only an interested spectator; but that 
was allshe ever was when her mother was 
about. Mrs. Dean-Boyd saw at once what 
Nicky meant. Ethel had the Dean nose, 
and a fine, distinguished bit of architecture 
Mrs. Dean-Boyd considered it. 

“Ethel,” explained Nicky, “would photo- 
graph perfectly.” 

“But, my dear,” began Mrs. Dcan-Boyd 
“surely you és 

Nicky shook her head. “TI couldn’t,” she 
said positively. 

For a moment the venture hung in the 
balance. And then Mrs. Dean-Boyd took 
the plunge magnificently. “The idea is a 
splendid one,” she announced. “T’ll form a 
committee; of course you'll be on it, my 
dear, and call a meeting for—let me see, 
this is Wednesday—for Friday afternoon. 
I suppose we’ll have to find a director.” 

“They’re terribly hard to get,’ put in 
Nicky quickly. ‘Most of the good ones are 
tied up by contract. But there’s a man 
stopping at the Inn now who is a director. 
Perhaps ——”’ Nicky paused. She had a 
horrid fear that Mrs. Dean-Boyd was going 
to balk. 

But this was unfounded. Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd was willing to go to great lengths, 
even to losing her own face, to exalt Ethel’s 
nose. “I'll send for him,” she promised 
energetically. 

So it was settled. Shortly afterward Mrs. 
Dean-Boyd withdrew, followed by Ethel, 
leaving Nicky to execute a joyous dance 
about the drawing-room. 

“One in a million!” she caroled scorn- 
fully. ‘Why, as an actress I’m one in two 





” 


millions.” And then suddenly her triumph 
was rudely interrupted by one of nature’s 
insistences. Her nose began to wrinkle, her 
face flushed. ‘“‘A—a—achew!” she an- 
nounced. And again: ‘‘A—a—a—chew!” 

This however, was a mere interlude— 
then. 

The next day Lloyd Trevor again ap- 
peared at four. “I wanted to tell you,” he 
announced in his abrupt way, “that unless 
Sete can rush this thing through by June 

rst i 

“There will be a committee meeting on 
Friday,” she broke in. “It’s at Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd’s house.” 

“Mrs. Dean-Boyd?” he searched his 
memory. ‘“Isn’t she the one that was sup- 
posed to be opposing the idea?”’ 

Nicky nodded. “But I won her over.” 
She smiled reminiscently. “TI told her that 
my nose wouldn’t photograph well.” 


LOYD TREVOR examined that feature, 
even as Mrs. Dean-Boyd had. ‘‘Non- 
sense,” he said. 

“Oh, I know that it isn’t my nose that 
you object to,” she admitted airily. ‘It’s 
my temperament—or lack of it. But I told 
her it was my nose. And you see her daugh- 
ter has a perfect nose a 

Lloyd Trevor grinned. “TI see,” he said. 
He paused and gazed inquiringly at Nicky. 

She gazed apologetically — and an- 
guishedly—at him. ‘“‘A—a-chew!” she 
achieved finally. 

“You've got a cold?” 

She admitted it. “And I suppose that 
my nose is red now!” 

He glanced at it. “Rather.”  . 

Nicky blushed. ‘Do you always say 
horrid things?” 

“Usually. About that scenario, I’ve been 
thinking it over. Just what or who is the 
production being given for?” 

“The floating hospital. Just what or 
who did you think it was to benefit?” 

There was no question but that he was a 
candid young man. “From the scenario 
you sketched out and the appearance of the 
twins when they called yesterday,” he re- 
torted, “I wasn’t quite sure but that it was 
for your benefit.” 

It was to Nicky’s credit that when she 
didn’t know whether to get angry or to 
laugh she usually laughed. “I thought it 
would be interesting to see them show a 
little brotherly love for a change, even if it 
was only acting,” she confessed. Then she 
gave him a taste of his own directness. 
“How did you happen to go into motion 
pictures?” 

“‘T wanted to do something that I liked to 
do and also something that I could make a 
lot of money at quickly if I succeeded.” 

“You like making pictures?” She felt 
somehow surprised. 

“There’s a fascination to it. Arranging 
scenic and lighting effects and handling the 
grouping of your actors and all that. When 
I was a small boy I used to build toy 
theaters. I had a lot of fun then, and I’m 
having the same fun on a larger scale now.” 

“‘ And—there is money in it too?” 

“Enough,” he said with an enigmatic 
smile, and rose. 

Nicky protested. “You must stop and 
have a—a—a-chew!” 

“Sorry,” he said, “but Ican’t. I’m going 
to rush that scenario through. And that 
reminds me, you—or somebody—will have 
to show me about a bit to-morrow morning. 
I’ve got to see the houses and grounds in 
order to choose settings.” 








HE next morning Nicky woke to dis- 

cover that spring had vanished, driven 
into exile by a southeaster that came directly 
off the sea. The sky was leaden; the win- 
dows were deluged by a chilly, gale-driven 
rain; also, she discovered that she had a 
cold in her head. 

But at ten o’clock, when Lloyd Trevor 
appeared, she was ready for him. She had 
powdered her nose. 

“Sure you don’t mind getting wet?” he 
asked. 

“Not at all,”’ she assured him. 

They started out in a closed car, but 
before noon she was very wet indeed. Ap- 
parently oblivious of the rain that ran in 
rivulets from his hat, he would stand for 
minutes studying a bit of landscape or sea- 
scape. Then, just as Nicky decided that 
she would scream if she had to stand still an 
instant longer, he would start off with great 
strides that she, with the wind whipping 
sodden skirts about damp knees, could 
hardly keep up with. 

Once she sneezed. He glanced at her. 
“You aren’t catching cold?” 

“Hardly,” she said with sarcastic intent. 
She couldn’t catch what she already had. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 



































Putting America Into 
Your City 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


and investments, or have interpreting facili- 
ties to make it possible to do so, or are open 
at hours when workmen can go to them? 

Without encouragement from American 
banks, the foreign-born have usually done 
one of three things with their money: They 
have sent it abroad through their fellow- 
countryman, the notary or the padrone or 
steamship agent, who does not always 
transmit it; or they have put it with the 
“private banker,” who has not always been 
under state banking laws; or they carry it 
around from job to job. There have been 
desolate scenes in the foreign sections when 
closed bank doors have been stormed by 
hundreds of depositors losing the savings 
of years, the money that was to send Max 
to college, or to bring grandparents from 
overseas, or to make the first payment on 
a home. 

When the Postal Savings Service was es- 
tablished the foreign-born flocked to it—for 
its safety, certainly not for the two per cent 
interest. In some cities about ninety per 
cent of the postal savings depositors are 
foreign-born. 


We Object to Sending Money Away 


S FOR investments, the foreign-born are 
very easy victims. The same lot has 
been sold eight or ten times over, with one 
or two payments made each time. The 
lot itself is possibly under water or else a 
“garden spot” on which even the thrifty 
peasant could never raise anything but hop- 
toads and poison ivy. There is right now 
at work in our cities a nefarious crew trying 
to persuade foreign-born investors to trade 
their Liberty Bonds and Victory Bonds for 
questionable or worthless stock. 
Thousands of the foreign-born are, nat- 
urally enough, sending or taking their sav- 
ings abroad now to rebuild the homes and 
fortunes of families in the old country. In 
Congress now there is a bill to “regulate” 
the export of savings. But the real need 
is for encouragement for investments here 
in America and protection for them—en- 
actment of “blue-sky” laws, state super- 
vision of “private bankers,” supervision of 
advertisements, discrimination by law and 
by public opinion against the public pro- 
moting of unsavory schemes. American 
standards of business will profit quite as 
much by this form of “Americanization” 
as will the foreign-born. 


The Politics of Greeks and Italians 


N THE cities, especially, foreign-born 

men and women have often been wel- 
comed as voters before they were welcomed 
as citizens. For years the political clubs 
were the most active agencies in the country 
in helping men to be naturalized. 

The rank and file of the foreign-born often 
“choose” their political persuasion on as 
incidental grounds as they “choose” their 
jobs. Greeks are frequently Democrats 
because they think it means their own 
“demos”; Italians are frequently Republi- 
cans because their idea of democracy is 
contained in “republica.” 

The foreign-born in American local poli- 
tics get very little sense of the responsi- 
bility of the individual voter, though they 
know well the market value of the indi- 
vidual vote. What we need politically 
among the foreign-born is exactly what 
we need among the native-born—more 
individuals wnprofessionally “‘in politics.” 
Many foreign-born groups come here with 
a keener public sense than has the average 
American. By some restoration of the pub- 
lic forum in every neighborhood we could 
use that keener sense, that love of public 
debate, for the political Americanization of 
ourselves and the foreign-born. 


The New American Woman’s Vote 


IS to be remembered that alien women 
become citizens simply by marrying 
Americans or through their husbands’ nat- 
uralization, without meeting any of the 
educational qualifications. In New York 
State the suffrage amendment provides 


that a woman cannot vote unless she has 
been in this country for five years; but 
most of the states make no such provision. 
Native-born women have just now a pe- 
culiar opportunity to see to it that for the 
foreign-born woman herself the vote shall 
be made a real agency of Americanization 
and not a source of political corruption. 

The first need of illiterate foreign-born 
women automatically made citizens is 
certainly not superficial political education, 
party emblems or the marking of ballots. 
They need to understand America. Re- 
cently there was some discussion of chang- 
ing or abolishing party emblems. ‘The 
district leader in a foreign-speaking section 
protested: 

“Why, the thing is impossible! It has 
taken us years to teach them the eagle” — 
it might as well have been the star or the 
torch. Can we do better by the women 
than we have done by the men? 


Wants to Know About Her Vote 


AST winter in New York I saw several 
hundred foreign-born women, the wives 
of citizens brought together in a neighbor- 
hood house at a “first-voters” party, the 
first gathering, by the way, that some of 
them had ever attended in America. These 
women had no knowledge of government 
and certainly no interest in politics. But it 
was very plain that the vote was working 
for Americanization, that it made them feel 
that America was showing them that they 
belonged. 

What immigrant women want to know 
is how, in America, one man’s or one 
woman’s vote can really count in the busi- 
ness of living. They do not care who is 
running or for what. A group of American 
women trying to organize a woman voters’ 
club among the foreign-born women met 
with the ultimatum that they had no time 
for it unless it had something to do with 
the price of coal. Ata certain day nursery, 
where non-English-speaking women leave 
their children while they go out on day’s 
work, an English and civics class was 
organized for the women, most of whom were 
citizens. When asked what they really 
wanted, they said they wanted above all 
else to know their “rights.” Most of them 
were deserted wives whose husbands ap- 
peared periodically to levy on their earn- 
ings. ‘They wanted to know whether in 
America they had any “rights” to their 
wages. 

Any system of political Americanization 


_ that confines politics to the tactics of party 


government and denies any genuine connec- 
tion with the vital, pressing problems of 
the business of living is going to fail with 
the women as with the men, native and 
foreign born alike! 


VERYWHERE in the day’s business 

in our cities we are either “‘ Americaniz- 
ing” or we are not. The question is: Have 
we the patience to work out in our own 
souls the destiny of our country? If we 
fail at home, any other leadership among 
the nations is nothing. Our Americani- 
zation is the supreme test of self-conquest 
brought now to a young nation in the full- 
ness of its power. Only yesterday millions 
of citizens gave their lives on battlefields 
that their countries might live. But never 
in any nation before was it so definitely 
given to the individual citizen to deter- 
mine what shall be the quality of the na- 
tional life! 

Over in France many thousands of our 
foreign-born men marched shoulder to 
shoulder with our sons and husbands and 
brothers under the American flag into the 
Argonne Forest. In the fellowship of service 
they became Americanized, the native-born 
no less than the foreign-born. They under- 
stood America. 

Forget, as they did, the “foreign-born.” 
Remember America! 





NOTE—In the next article in this series Miss Lape, 
under Secretary Lane’s editorship, will explain the 
methods of “Putting America Into Your Town,” dealing 
with the best plans suited to the smaller city. 








OUGHT THE PRESIDENT TO HAVE 
A HIGHER SALARY? 
= what Former President Taft has to say in answer to this 
important question before you make up your mind about it. His 


article, which will appear in an early issue of THe Home Journat, is 
a broad-minded discussion of the whole subject. 























































wil Renew Your Linoleum 


S your linoleum dull and dead- 

looking? Bring it back to life 
and it will reflect a bright, clean, 
well-cared-for home. All you need is 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth. 
The Wax gives a dry, glossy, dustless 
polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax brings 
out the pattern of linoleum—preserves 
it—and protects it from wear. It |} 
doesn’t take long—an ordinary sized 
floor can be polished in less than an 
hour and it may be walked upon tm- 
mediately. Waxed linoleum and tile 
are easy to keep clean—they require 
little care. 


JOHNSONS 


-Lrauid and Pasfe 


PREPARED WAX 


Polish all your furniture, wood- 
work and floors with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax. It protects and preserves 
the varnish, adding years to its life 
and beauty. It covers up mars and 
small surface scratches and prevents 
checking. 


A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 


Auto owners will find Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
the most satisfactory polish for their cars. 
It sheds water and dust and makes a “wash” 
last twice as long. It adds years to the life 
of automobile varnish. Write for our book- 
let on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 





You can put any floor in perfect condition for 
dancing with Johnson’s Powdered Wax. Just 
sprinkle it lightly over the surface—the feet 
of the dancers do the rest. 


yY C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, “LO = 




















Sani-Flush is so easy to use. 


Simply sprinkle a little of it into the 
closet bowl, follow the directions care- 


fully, and flush. 


You'll be surprised to see how quickly 
stains, incrustations and every trace of 
rust disappear — leaving the bowl and 
trap glistening white. 


And Sani-Flush cleans so thoroughly 


that you don’t need to use disinfectants. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. | ay 
) Dm 


910 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio / 


Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F, RITCHIE & CO., Ltd. K\\ ~ 4). 
LO 5 
A) a 


Flush. If he is 
unable to supply 
you immediately, 
send us 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) 
fora full size can 

. (Cana- 
dian price 35c; 
foreign price 50 
cents.) 
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AYNEE 


a Lots of fun for sonny, but mighty 
e , hard on his clothes! 


That’s where the quality of Kaynee 


(rv Blouses shows—they’re built for real 
het a American boys and stand the rough 
4d 


and tumble wear they give them. 


You’re always proud of a young- 
ster in a Kaynee Blouse—the trim 
shoulder line, the well-set collar that 
conceals the long youthful neck, 
the absence of dangling draw strings 
and the exclusive pattern give him 
a well-cared-for look. 





One of the Jane 
Hathaway Styles 


Sor little tots. Only the best sunfast and tubfast 


materials go into Kaynee garments 
—the reputation of the Kaynee Com- 
pany has been built on “quality.” 


All the better stores carry Kaynee 
Blouses. 


“Let them grow up in Kaynee”’ Creepers, Undertogs, 
Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 





THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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He missed the sarcasm. Indeed, he seemed 
to forget his question the instant he had 
voiced it. He was considering the lawn 
which ran from the Dean-Boyds’ Georgian 
mansion down to the cliff. 

- “This will do,” he announced. “T’ll 
finish the scenario to-night. I’ll wire for a 
camera man to be here Saturday morning. 
I'll arrange the scenes so we can shoot them 
fast. I ” He paused and looked at her. 
“T’m afraid I’ve kept you out too long,”’ he 
said abruptly. “ You look half drowned.” 

It was her opinion, when she returned to 
face a martyrized Mrs. Middleton, who an- 
nounced that lunch had been waiting an 
hour, that she had seen enough of Lloyd 
Trevor to last her a lifetime. And she was 
of the same opinion still when she awoke 
the next morning. Her head ached and her 
body felt as if lead had been poured into her 
veins. Nevertheless, when Lloyd Trevor 
was announced, at eleven, she descended to 
greet him. 

“T’ve got the scenario all ready,” he 
began, and paused to scrutinize her. 

“Tf you are going to tell me that you are 
sure that I have a bad cold, and that I’d 
better have a doctor, and that my nose is 
redder than it was yesterday—please don’t,” 
she begged. 

“Allright; I won’t,” he promised. “I’ve 
made a list of characters. Your committee 
can cast them as it sees fit.” He thrust 
a typewritten sheet into her hands. “The 
camera man can’t get down until Mon- 
day, but we’ll have a rehearsal to-morrow. 
I'll expect everybody to be at Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd’s at eleven, sharp.” 

“You aren’t going to come to the com- 
mittee meeting this afternoon?” 

“Not me!” 

Nicky had a feeling that Mrs. Dean-Boyd 
would be displeased, but that troubled her 
even less than usual that morning. 


& IT happened Mrs. Dean-Boyd did not 
lack an explanation for Lloyd Trevor’s 
determination not to appear. “It really 
isn’t necessary,” she declared. ‘‘ All we need 
him foris to direct. And I suppose he realized 
he would not be at ease here.” 

Nicky supposed differently, but said noth- 
ing. Another member of thecommittee, how- 
ever, spoke up to say: ‘“There was a story 
about him in the Times this morning. it 
said that he—or at least a man of the same 
name—had refused an offer of fifty thousand 
dollars to direct twelve productions, and 
was forming a company of his own.” 

Mrs. Dean-Boyd smiled in her superior 
fashion. “I imagine that is very much 
exaggerated. Mr. Dean-Boyd says that all 
these stories of moving-picture people’s sal- 
aries are.” 

Nicky roused herself. “There is to be 
a rehearsal here to-morrow morning at 
eleven,” she said. “And I think I'll go 
home if you don’t mind. I—don’t feel very 
well’”’; at which Mrs. Dean-Boyd expressed 
great concern. 

But a few minutes later as Nicky, having 
ascended and descended the stairs in the 
meantime, was passing through the hall, 
Mrs. Dean-Boyd’s pervasive voice came to 
her. “I rather think,” it was saying, “that 
her nose is out of joint.” 

Miserable as she felt, Nicky managed to 
smile. And as the voice went on: “I doubt 
if she will be on hand for rehearsal to- 
morrow,” she said to herself: “Oh, won’t I!” 

Nevertheless, only by pure force of will 
did she manage it. As she left the house 
she heard the defeated Mrs. Middleton tele- 
phoning her father. Eleven o’clock had just 
struck when she reached the Dean-Boyds. 
Spring had returned, the wind was from the 
west and the sun shone brightly. The lawn 
was dotted with people. 

Sumner and Sewall Buel were standing 
apart, looking expectantly at the director. 

“‘Now shake hands,” he commanded. 
“Make it a strong, ringing clasp. You’re 
friends, remember—friends until death do 
ye part.” 

The twins shook hands. 


ei AFRAID you misunderstood me,” 
said Lloyd Trevor. “‘ What I wanted was 
a handshake such as Damon gave Pythias, 
not a mere touching of fingers such as one 
prizefighter gives another. Now go to it 
again.” 

Somebody snickered, and Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd moved forward majestically. ‘If you 
would read the scenario, so each would 
know what he or she was expected to 
do a 

‘‘ All he or she need do is what I tell them 
to do,” he broke in grimly. 

Just then he caught sight of Nicky. She 
nodded, with an attempt at airiness. He 
looked at her tor a full second and then re- 
turned to the rehearsing of the twins. A 
minute later, however, she found him beside 





her. As she glanced up at him he said, in a 
voice lowered so that it would carry to her 
and no farther: ‘‘ You go home, go to bed 
and call a doctor.” 

This was absolutely a command. No 
man, not even her father, had ever spoken 
to Nicky in just that tone. She felt a wave 
of anger, and then something in his gaze 
stilled it. 

“T think—perhaps I’d better,” she said. 

It was with no sense of submission that 
she obeyed; instead, she felt curiously tri- 
umphant. 


T WAS not until Monday that Lloyd 

Trevor heard the news. He had not both- 
ered to inquire directly on Sunday, because, 
he assured himself, she was exactly the sort of 
girl he most disapproved of; she was pretty, 
rich and spoiled. He had held this opinion 
ever since he first encountered her on the 
cliffs. Now he added grimly that the way 
in which she had endangered her health was 
only what might be expected. She should 
have been spanked, as well as sent to bed. 
Nevertheless, on Monday, when the camera 
man appeared and the actual filming of the 
production began, he did ask about her 
and was informed that she had “‘a temper- 
ature of one hundred and five—and two 
nurses !”’ 

“Tt serves her right,”’ he said—to himself, 
naturally. 

That day and the next day and all that 
week he hounded and harried the social 
lights of Port Westchester as if they had 
been three-dollar-a-day ‘“‘supes.” They suf- 
fered biting sarcasms and no less biting 
pleasantries and reéstablished self-respect 
by assuring one another that of course he 
didn’t know any better. That was a libel. 
He did. But he felt worried and troubled— 
doubtless over that new company of his, 
which should have been getting his atten- 
tion at the minut. 

When the production was done they all 
thanked him, if coldly; and Mrs. Dean- 
Boyd delicately insinuated that, having 
taken so much of his time, perhaps 

“T’ll feel amply repaid when I see the 
first run of the picture,” he assured her with 
unwise sarcasm. 

Mrs. Dean-Boyd missed the sarcasm. She 
repeated his verdict. It was accepted with- 
out question. Whatever might be true of 
the rest of the cast, each of the participants 
was sure that one great artist had registered. 


LOYD TREVOR did not realize how un- 

wise his sarcasm had been until he 

opened the Port Westchester Gazette on the 
morning of June first, and read: 





Mr. Trevor assured the committee yester- 
day that he considered this the best piece of 
work he has yet done; that, in fact, he would 
feel amply repaid for his efforts when he saw 
the first run of the picture. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Trevor recently refused $50,000 





At that point Lloyd Trevor hurled the 
Gazette across the room and relieved his 
feelings roundly. 

It was eleven o’clock. At eleven-twenty 
he was to take a train for New York. He 
crossed to the window. From there he 
could catch a glimpse of the gables of a large 
white house. He gazed at it steadily; it 
was a notable bit of architecture. A car 
drew up at the Inn door; he saw his luggage 
put into it. He glanced at his watch, took 
his hat and descended. The proprietor 
shook his hand, the chauffeur put his foot 
on the electric starter. 

A bell boy appeared. ‘Telephone call for 
Mr. Trevor,’’ he announced. 

The chauffeur turned. “ You haven’t any 
time 

Lloyd Trevor dashed back into the Inn. 
The bell boy indicated a booth. 

“‘Hello—hello!”’ He almost shouted be- 
cause his heart—doubtless because of his 
haste—was making an awful racket. 

“T just remembered that this was June 
first,” came a voice. ‘“ You—you areri’t just 
leaving, are you?” 

“Oh, no; not atall. You’re better now— 
lots better?” 

“Yes. And I wanted to thank you for the 
roses. They were simply beautiful. Wasn’t 
it silly of me to get sick that way when I 
wanted to see the twins—and everything?” 

“You are sure you—you aren’t catching 
cold again?” 

“T’m all wrapped up.” Again a pause. 
“When are you going.” 

“The next train.” 

“Oh!” Another pause. “I—I’m sorry 
not to have seen you again.” 

“T wonder és 

“ Yes? ” 

“Tf there would be any chance of seeing 
you—if I stayed over?” Apparently his 
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“Who Sells Betty Wales Dresses?” 





Ley NCE you have found where Betty Wales 

2 =p Dresses are sold, the matter of style, color 
As and material is easy to settle. You have 

nly to decide what you like best from all the 
dozens of lovely frocks Betty Wales has made for 
Fall. Smart new serges with metallic embroidery, 
dainty Georgettes and satins, tailormades, after- 
noon dresses, and evening gowns—all are there, 
and every one expresses the spirit of youth. Just 
one dealer in your locality carries Betty Wales 
Dresses. You should visit him at once. If you do 
not know his name write to us today and we will 
send it to you, and at the same time, if you 
wish us to, a copy of our new portfolio of styles. 


Betty Wa es Dresses ARE GUARANTEED 














Each Betty Wales Dress carries our label, which un- 


Betty Hrales conditionally guarantees it to Oe 2 absolute satisfaction. 
Dre/sses 











109 Waldorf ; rales) ressmakers York City 
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This Sample 4 Cents 


This generous sample sent anywhere in ' 
the United States for 4 cents in stamps. 

Walter Janvier, 419 Canal Street, New 
York. U.S. Agent, A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 











The soap that softly and sweetly cleanses is the soap that makes babies roll in 
glee after their morning bath. How you want them to grow up into happy, 
healthy girls and boys, retaining that rose-leaf complexion for all their lives! 


For the sake of better babies, to make the bath an exquisite joy to baby 
and mother alike, to avoid all risks of irritating, perhaps permanently injur- 
ing, that delicate skin, buy the soap that is all pure soap. Pears’ Soap con- 
tains no free alkali, nor any substance harmful to the skin. It is smooth and 
delicate, and gives a generous, free-flowing lather down to the last tiny piece. 
It leaves that delightful sense of refreshment that causes the babies to roll. 


“Good morning, have you used Pears’ Soap?” 
UNSCENTED — For those who prefer the SCENTED— A glycerine soap, scented with 


elemental sweetness of perfect purity. 17 cents the delicate fragrance of genuine flower per- 
a cake, $1.90 per dozen. fumes. 22 cents a cake, $2.50 per dozen. 























She Couldn’t Marry 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


heart was in very bad order; it was still 
hammering away from his recent exertion. 

“T’m an awful sight—and my nose is still 
terribly red.” 

“Powder it.” 

“Pm not sure that the doctor would let 
me. 

“Oh.” His voice sounded as if something 
clammy had descended upon it. 

“So please come anyway. Only you must 
promise that you won’t look at me.” 

He didn’t promise. He rushed out, 
jumped aboard the waiting car and shouted 
at the chauffeur “To the Kilsythes’.” 

Once arrived at his destination he did 
penance for the sin of undue haste. At last 
the maid reappeared and escorted him up- 
stairs and through a long hall to a sun 
porch. And there was Nicky, a little pale, 
somewhat thin and still indomitable. 

“Was it terrible? The production?” she 
demanded at once. 

Lloyd Trevor shuddered. 
said. 

“Did the twins behave?’”’ 

“They behaved very well, even if they 
didn’t act so.. Sumner, with superb re- 
nunciation, permitted Sewall to kiss Ethel 
Dean-Boyd right under her perfect nose in 
the final close-up. Pythias could not have 
been more self-sacrificing than he.” 

Nicky sighed. “I wish I could have seen 
them.” ; 


th seemed to affect him strangely. He 
P rose abruptly from the chair he had just 

seated himself in. ‘Listen,’ he commanded: 
“T have had a feeling all along that you’ve 
been trying to decide which one of them 
you ought to marry. I can decide for you. 
You're not going to marry either of them.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Nicky, her mouth 
forming a red “O”’ of astonishment. 

“T’ve got to go to New York,” he con- 
tinued; “but I’m coming back, whether 
you say I can or not.” 

“To prevent me?” 

His eyes met hers squarely. “Yes. Oh, I 
know that I must sound like an impetuous 
young idiot. But there’s something about 
you—Il’ve known it, in my heart, ever since 


* Awful,” he 


Both 


that first day — though I wouldn’t admit 
it. 

“That I wasn’t one girl in a million?” 
Her eyes were crystal clear. 

“Youare! Oh, botheration!” He thrust 
his hands in his pockets, giving an impression 
of a young man determined to exercise self- 
control at any cost. “I never expected I’d 
go off this way as 

“You sound like an—an obituary.” 

“But ”—ignoring her—“I have. I’m not 
going to try to rush you now. I’m just 
serving notice. The minute I get clear in 
New York I’m going to come back here and 
camp at the Inn.” 

“When will you get back?” 

“By Saturday, I hope.” 





ILENCE fora full second. Then,‘ That,” 
murmured Nicky, “‘is quite a long time, 
isn’t it?” 

He looked at her. 

“It’s five days,” she interposed hurriedly. 

“Does it seem long to you?” 

“When you're sick in bed time drags 
awfully.” 

He dropped on his knees beside her and 
found one of her hands. ‘“ Nicky—do—do 
you mean that you care—now?” 

“Tt’s—it’s time I made up my mind to do 
something about the twins. It’s a terrible 
scandal, you know. Everybody says so. 
And ——” 

“Nicky!” 

“And you’re so—so awfully horrid that 
you’re kind of nice. And I suppose I need 
somebody like you. Everybody says I’m an 
awful handful ——” 

‘ “Nicky, I’m not rich. But I’m going to 
eC —_——— 

“You had better tell all that to daddy,” 

she suggested, “because we’re in a hurry 

now. And so, Mister isd 

He up and kissed her. 

Curiously enough, it didn’t surprise any- 
body a bit. They said so—especially Mrs. 
Dean-Boyd, who had “suspected it all 
along.” As for the twins, they became so 
far reconciled to each other as to send a 
joint wedding present. 








How I Escaped Through 
Russia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


return my call. You will find me, I think, 


more hospitable than you were when I’ 


called on you.” He then offered me his 
protection on the most horrible terms. 

Although rage and fear filled my whole 
being, I kept my nerve and, with a coolness 
which surprised me, found myself pretend- 
ing to be greatly flattered. I told him that if 
he would allow me to go back to make ar- 
rangements for someone to look after my 
baby I would return the next day. 

At first he sternly refused; but some of 
the sailors, whom he sent for to question 
about my case, put in a good word for me, 
and I was allowed to go on the strict under- 
standing that I should return the next day. 

“‘Good-by, sweetheart,” he said, “till to- 
morrow.” 

“Till to-morrow,” I replied, evading the 
beast’s attempt to kiss me. 

‘Till to-morrow”! There was only one 
idea which occupied my mind from the 
moment I left the Arrest House, and that 
was to evade the clutches of this man by 
escaping from Sebastopol at once. Death 
for me and my child stared me in the face 
or else a life far worse than death. 

I have not mentioned before the faithful 
devotion of a Japanese nurse who came in 
during the day and tended my baby; all the 
other servants had left me by this time. 
She was invaluable, a trustworthy and per- 
fect nurse, looking after little Sonia as if she 
were her own child. 


We I got home I found her just tak- 
ing her charge out for a walk, and I had 
no anxiety as to how Sonia had fared in my 
absence. I also found a note on my table, 
left by a well-known general, a great friend 
of ours. In it he said that he had been 
arrested, and that his captors had allowed 
him to write what he feared was his last 
message. He warned me to escape at once, 
as the revolutionaries had decided to take 
me if not my husband. 

Saddened by the tragic import of this 
note and deeply touched by the knowledge 
that an old friend at such an hour had 
thought of Sonia and me, I destroyed the 
paper. The word “escape” seemed to mock 
me, for even as I read the message armored 


cars were patrolling the streets, pointing 
guns at the windows of the houses and strik- 
ing terror into the hearts of the people in 
other parts of the town. Awful atrocities 
were taking place while the mob stood by 
and applauded and bands played. Amid 
such conditions, what chance had I of 
escape? 


i hours went flying fast, bringing the 
terrible prospect of “‘to-morrow”’ viv- 
idly nearer. In the afternoon came a ray of 
hope. I heard that officers of the Canadian 
Mission, who were visiting the Crimea in 
connection with payment for wheat from 
Rumania, were to be at a certain address at 
five o’clock; my faithful nurse brought me 
the cheering news on returning from her 
walk. 

I gained an interview with the colonel of 
the mission and told him candidly my posi- 
tion. He was very kind, but he was careful 
to let me see that he must keep strictly to 
regulations. The fact that I was not an 
Englishwoman, being married to a Russian, 
he said, presented a big difficulty, but he 
would see what could be done. He retired 


_ to consult with the Russian officials, and at 


the end of nearly an hour he came back and 
said he believed that he had persuaded them 
to agree to my traveling on a refugee train 
to Moscow, guarded by two sailors. 

But hardly had he spoken when news was 
brought that the Germans were threatening 
to surround Odessa; and the Canadian 
officers were obliged to leave in a hurry and 
the whole arrangement feli through! 

That evening the Bolshevik commander- 
in-chief at Staff House, Sebastopol, sent for 
me. When I saw him, he told me that for 
every sailor that had been killed on the 
Danube he meant to have the heads of fifty 
officers and, failing enough officers, the heads 
of their wives. What about my husband? 

I assured him I did not know where he 
was. I was afraid that there and then he 
would detain me; but, after keeping me 
waiting for an hour, I was allowed to go. 

As I crept home I passed piles of battered 
and mutilated dead lying about the streets. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


The Taste is Not an Accident 


HE skill of a cook is shown in the way he takes 








the same materials that other cooks have and pro- 

duces from them a dish that demands special praise. 

Thus it is with Heinz Baked Beans. Their taste is 

a fortunate combination of carefully selected beans, 

skill and care in preparation—of baking in real ovens 

—and of blending the fine baked-bean flavor with 

the delicious tomato sauce for which Heinz is famous. 

Heinz Oven-Baked Beans have a distinctive flavor 
that is unmistakable. 


Some of the 





Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 





four kinds 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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What makes it different 


OTHERS who use Sykes Comfort 
Powder for their children frequently 
ask us why it is so different from other Powders. 


They note the beneficial effects on the deli- 
cate skin of infants and children. They have 
discovered a powder that has something other 
than perfume for its principal ingredient. 


The difference between Sykes Comfort Pow- 
der and ordinary talcums is the scientific 
healing and soothing medication which such 
powders do not have. 


It is specialized for the purpose of healing 
and protecting the skin of infants and children. 


Twenty-five years ago a famous New Eng- 
land chemist, recognizing the need of a spe- 
cialized powder for children, evolved the 
formula of this Powder. Since then it has been 
used almost exclusively on the recommen- 
dation of nurses and physicians. 


Today, mothers know that if applied regu- 
larly after bathing, Sykes Comfort Powder 
will prevent irritations and minor affections 
of children’s skin. It has the power to relieve 
the skin of chafing, inflammation, rashes, 
scalding and abrasions. 


Every careful mother should know this 
powder. Its beneficial effect will be seen very 
soon after the first application. Make certain 
that you get Sykes Comfort Powder. Do not 
accept a substitute. There is nothing like it 
so nothing else will do. 


For adults 
and sick room uses 


Sykes Comfort Powder is 
an unusual soothing and 
healing application for adults 
as well as children. For skin 
irritations of the sick, for 
tender faces after shaving, 
chafing of fleshy people, cuts 
and abrasions of the skin it 
offers a quick relief. It is a 
delightful and necessary 
article for family comfort. 


2 
A free test 


If you will send us four cents 
in stamps with your name 
and address we will gladly 
mail you a trial facsimile box 
of Sykes, Comfort Powder 
containing enough Powder to 
last several days. You will 
then see why Sykes Comfort 
Powder is different. 


For sale at leading drug and 
department stores or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
In the tin box, 30c—in glass 
jar, 60c. With the glass jar, 
which contains more than 
twice as much powder as 
the tin box, is packed a 
beautiful fleece puff. 


THE 
COMFORT POWDER 
COMPANY 


142BerkeleySt.,Boston,Mass. 
Established 1890 











How I Escaped Through 
Russia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


The time ‘till to-morrow” was growing 
shorter, and I seemed no nearer solving the 
problem of getting away. I might get to 
the train, but I could not hope to travel 
without a passport and there seemed no 
possibility of obtaining one. I was indeed 
miserable, worn out with anxiety, down in 
the very depths of despair. 

Just as I was thinking of getting undressed 
I heard a knock on the door—not the usual 
loud, banging noise of the sailors, but a timid 
little knock. I went to open the door and 
there found the wife of a sailor whom my 
husband had befriended and promoted. 

It appeared that she was making clothes 
for herself and her little girl and, knowing 
I had a sewing machine—probably the only 
one in the town—she had come to ask me to 
lend it to her. Now I knew that her hus- 
band, a revolutionist, was a clerk in the office 
which issued passports, and when I saw how 
much she wanted the use of my machine 
I could see possibilities. 

I told her I would lend it to her on con- 
dition that she could persuade her husband 
to give me a passport. She said this was 
impossible, for she knew the strictest con- 
trol was being exercised in the issue of pass- 
ports. But, if I would give her my machine 
and an old uniform of my husband’s, she 
would promise to do her best, although both 
for her and her husband it was a difficult 
and even dangerous undertaking. 

I consented to give her the machine and 
clothes, but no sooner had she gone than I 
began to feel how foolish I had been to trust 
the woman. She had got the sewing ma- 
chine, and I merely the promise of what she 
admitted wasalmost impossible. [had made 
a bad bargain, and I thought how Alex would 
have scolded me for being such a trusting 
innocent. I hardly slept that night for wor- 
rying about that precious bit of paper. It 
seemed to be dangled in front of my eyes 
merely to tantalize me. 


I HAD fallen into a heavy sleep about five 
in the morning, when I was roused by 
some one calling me by name. Still think- 
ing I was dreaming, I got up and went to 
the door. 

There stood the sailor’s wife, holding in 
her hand a piece of paper. “‘Here’s the pass- 
port,” she whispered. “I’m so glad I’ve 
been able to get it for you. For God’s sake, 
tell no one or we shall be killed!” 

Before I had time to thank her she had 
disappeared. 

Even then I couldn’t realize that I was 
actually awake, holding to my beating heart 
the paper which spelled freedom and deliver- 
ance for me and my child and a happy re- 
union with my husband. 

But there was no time to lose. Instead, 
there seemed so much to do and so many 
things to think of, that in my tired-out state 
I began to think that after all it was not a 
certainty that Ishould getaway unsuspected. 

I had long ago made up my mind that 
when the day came for my escape I was to 
disguise myself and my child as peasant 
folk. Instead of washing Sonia’s face or my 
own that morning, I smeared her chubby 
little cheeks and my face and hands with 
coal dust, rubbing it well in under her hair 
so that she looked absolutely disreputable. 
I think she enjoyed the fun as much as I 
did, but when she saw me with my hair done 
in plaits and my dirty face she began to 
cry. I don’t think she recognized her mother. 

I confined my personal luggage to such a 
bundle of things, tied up in a shawl, as a 
peasant woman would carry. There. were 
two suitcases I could not bear to leave be- 
hind, although they looked far too good to 
be a poor peasant girl’s belongings; but 
after smearing them with dirt and dulling 
and scratching the leather, I decided to take 
them. I could see no way of saving my 
jewelry and wedding presents, which till 
then I had hidden. : 

I had bundles of rubles concealed in my 
ragged skirt, as well as one or two smaller 
valuables such as rings and brooches, but 
there were diamond tiaras, necklaces and 
bracelets which I saw no means of getting 
away. Here again I had a big stroke of 
luck. I hurried around to bid farewell to 
the sailor’s wife and told her about my jew- 
elry. She promised to see it packed up and 
sent safely to my husband’s estate at Ivanof 
disguised as books. 


S WITH my nine-months-old baby girl 
in my arms and my bundle on my back 
I left the flat in the early hours of February 
27, 1918, to catch the eight o’clock train. I 
call it a train, but the only part in which 
I was allowed to travel wasa cattle truck. I 
was the only English person in this dirty 
compartment, which was full of soldiers 


coming from the Rumanian front. And 
what brutes they were! 

One of them said he had been fighting and 
going through torment for me, so the least 
I could do was to let him lie down in my 
place and rest. With that he almost threw 
me onto the floor and pushed my baby on 
one side so that he could rest on the only 
seat there was, a hard, narrow, wooden one. 

Even these horrible conditions did not 
prevent me from inwardly breathing a prayer 
of thankfulness for the deliverance of my- 
self and my child from the continual threats 
of death and the persecution of Captain 
x—. 

I had hardly completed my prayer when 
the large figure of an officer closely resem- 
bling Captain X passed the window, 
hurrying by as if he intended boarding the 
train higher up the platform. I was trying 
to persuade myself that, with my nerves in 
a “jumpy” state, I had imagined it was he, 
when at the next stopping place the door of 
my cattle truck opened and in he stepped! 


F COURSE I expected him to walk 
straight up to me, seize me by the wrist 
and drag me out of the train. I was relieved 





to find he hardly looked at me. He was ° 


after an officer, a counter-revolutionist, 
who was suspected of traveling by this 
train disguised as an ordinary soldier. He 
closely questioned each man in the compart- 
ment and I could see that he was not mak- 
ing himself popular. 

As he got no satisfaction out of any of the 
soldiers and the next station was some dis- 
tance away, he came across to the corner 
where I sat with Sonia in my arms. He be- 
gan to talk, asking me if my husband was 
among the soldiers. Whether I gave myself 
away in my reply I don’t know, but sud- 
denly I could see that he had recognized me. 

“Those eyes!” he snarled. “Yes; there 
is no mistaking them. By heaven, it is—it 
is Madame L——. Ha! Ha! And so you 
thought you could escape me, did you? I’ll 
be fair with you; though; luck has put me 
in your way again. But I'll not let you 
escape this time, my girl. At the next sta- 
tion you will get out and return with me.” 

I shuddered at the thought and, my 
feelings getting the better of me, for the 
first time during all my troubles I burst 
into tears. The soldiers came round me to 
inquire the cause, and Captain X 
ordered them away. It was plain that they 
were taking no orders from him and that 
they realized that this great bully was the 
cause of my tears. 

Presently the very soldier who had turned 
me and my baby off the seat went up to 
Captain X: and told him that if he 
didn’t cease molesting me he wouldn’t be 
answerable for the consequences. 

The huge beast’s reply was a blow on the 
soldier’s cheek. 

The man rushed at his assailant and the 
two closed. Backward and forward they 
swayed, knocking themselves against the 
sides of the compartment, neither able to 
get the other down or release himself from 
his opponent’s iron grip. 


RESENTLY witha violent thud the two 
big men fell against the door. It-could 
not have been fastened, for the next second I 
was horrified to see them disappear from 
the train and roll over and over down the 
embankment. The train went on as if noth- 
ing had happened; and so little was human 
life valued that the soldiers laughingly re- 
marked: “He won’t trouble you any more 
on this journey, ma’am.” 
Even I, because I had seen so much of the 
slaughter and mutilation of men, women 
and children, not only thought little of the 








* tragedy, but, when I had recovered myself, 


could-not refrain from a feeling of blessed 
relief that such a creature’s life was appar- 
ently ended. 

The journey to Ivanof, about eleven 
hundred miles, would in peacetime hardly 
have taken more than a day and a half. 
Imagine what sort of a time I had, espe- 
cially with the limited accommodation, 
filthy surroundings and most undesirable 
company, when I say we were nearly six 
weeks on the railroad! 

The delay was caused by shortage of coal 
and by being sidetracked, sometimes for five 
or six days at a time. What terrified me 
most was the rumors that were constantly 
being circulated by the soldiers that the 
Germans had cut the line at Kharkoff, which 
they actually did only a day or two after we 
had passed through it. 

One of the suitcases which I had with me 
was thrown out of the window by a drunken 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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on Everything in 


ai this New Style Book 


Are you Paying more than you Wish you did for your 
Clothes? Would you Welcome a way to Spend Less, or Dress Better 
for the same Money? 


Then Glance at the Lovely Dresses pictured Here! Did 
you ever see Such Bargains! Where can you find their Equal at the 
Price? Our new Fashion Book is full of just such Beautiful Styles in 
everything a woman wears—All Bargains, every one more Enticing 
than the other! It will give you an excellent idea of just what fash- 
ionable New York Women are going to wear this Fall and Winter. 


How can we sell at such Low Prices ?—The answer is that we figure only one, Small 

Profit—a Ridiculously Low Profit. Asa result More people buy from us and we get a Larger Vol- 

ume of Business. Our business has Doubled each year! We claim to be the Fastest Growing Mail 

Order Business in the Country. We must be saving 

Money for our Customers—Quantities of it—if our 
Business Increases as Rapidly as This. 


Remember too, We Guarantee to Please 
You or Return Your Money, and that 

We are one of the few Mail Order 
Houses that pay all Mail and 
Express charges. 
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From Fifth Avenue come the Loveliest Creations in 
Women’s Dress. The Knickerbocker is Located right in the 
Midst of this Exclusive, Fascinating, Bewildering Atmosphere 
of Fashion where all these Lovely Things Originate. 


Sit right down now and send in a postal for the New 
Fashion Book. See the new Styles even if you are not ready 
to buy. 
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We 


Guarantee 
to Please 
You 
Absolutely 
or Refund 
Your 
Money 
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It" $ 8 


J %6—Here is a super-bargain. An es ally lovely gown 
developed in silk poplin. The embroidered motif, which 
ornaments the front panel of the waist, is made more effec- 
tive by the use of contrasting colored silk floss. The soft 
rolling collar, novel cuffs, and simulated flaps on the pockets 
are cut from silk poplin matching the predominating color 
in the embroidery, making this a more appropriate costume 
for afternoon wear. Softly gathered under a belt of self 
material the skirt hangs gracefully in the lines required by 
the discriminating woman of fashion. Colors; Navy, 
Black, Copenhagen, and Gray. Postpaid $4.98. 


98 KNICKERBOCK 
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J 97—Satin and georgette, two of the season’s 
most exclusive materials, were combined to 
make this stunning frock. Then, we decided to sell this 
gown for $11.98, a price unbelievably low. Every detail 
was carefully planned. Beautifully embroidered georgette 
. for the smart overblouse and fashionable tunic. The tuxedo 
collar, well fitting cuffs, soft crushed girdle, and deep trim- 
ming band at the bottom of the overskirt are all cut from 
excellent quality self colored satin. Foundation skirt finished 
with satin. Colors: Black, Navy, or Taupe. Sizes: 34-44 
in. bust. Misses 14 to 20 years.. Postpaid $11.98. 
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J 98—A street costume of wool serge with a very small 
percentage of cotton. The long tuxedo collar of self material 
frames an effectively button trimmed vest of colored silk. 
So skillfully is the skirt designed that the simulated coat 
effect would seem real to the casual observer. This gown 
takes the place of a suit and has the added advantage of 
being a very. much less expensive garment. Colors: Navy, 
Brown, or Black. Sizes: 34-44 in. bust. Misses 14 to 20 
years. Postpaid $5.98. 
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J 96 
Silk 
Poplin 


{ 
' J 99—You seldom see a more attractive dress than this 
i shepherd check model. The overblouse, made in the popular 
girdle effect, shapes itself gracefully to form a finishing belt 
at the back. A novel collar cut from black silk poplin gives 
a touch of smart simplicity. Pointed cuffs of self material 
terminate the long fitted sleeves. The well draped skirt is 
made doubly attractive by the addition of two roomy patch 


° kets. Black and white check only. Sizes: 3 in. 
New York City Bust. Misses 14 to 20 years. Postpaid $2.98. 
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ON’T put off buying 

that raincoat or cape for 
your little boy or girl. Colds, 
pneumonia and the deadly 
“flu”? thrive in bad weather. 
The time to think of your 
child’s health and protection 
against bad weather is now. 
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RAIN COATS 
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Every child should owna Bestyette. 
It prevents serious illness by pro- 
tecting the little bodies from the 
roughest kind of rainy weather. 
The Bestyette is the old standby. 
Tried and true for 15 years as the 
trustworthy and safest raingarment 
in the world. Made absolutely 
waterproof by the original Bestyette 
process and backed by the famous 
guarantee that assures service and 
satisfaction. 


Original Bestyette $3 7 s 


Regular Cape tnd 
( Top illustration ) 
The new Bestyette 
**DRI-BOY”’ $650 
(Center illustration ) 


Just like big Brother's Army Slicker with the 
doubled shoulders for double protection. Ventila- 
ted back, and not a seam to leak or tear, 


The new Bestyette 
“DRI-GIRL” Cape $5.50 
( Bottom illustration ) 


A smart and stylish garment that envelopes the 
little miss from head to toes — a perfect protection 
against driving rains, 

The Bestyette process of waterproofing 
assures an absolutely fast color to every 
garment. Get your children Bestyette 
Raingarments today. For children 
from 4 to 15. All good stores carry 
the Bestyette line. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


‘THe NEw York MACKINTOSH COMPANY 


Look for this 39-41 West 32nd St. 
guarantee New York City 
ticket, It 
identifies 
the original 
Bestyette 
Raingar- 

















' How I Escaped Through 
Russia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


guard to make room for a soldier to sleep. 
The cold was terrible, and we kept ourselves 
warm by drinking tea at every station we 
came to. As the door had been locked by 
the guard, we had to climb out of a broken 
window with two large kettles to fetch the 
tea in; and I was made to take my turn at 
this most unpleasant job. Really the sol- 
diers were like savages in their ideas of 
courtesy and decency toward women. I be- 
lieve they made me fetch the tea because it 
amused them to see me clambering out of 
that broken window. One of them would 
nurse Sonia while I was gone, and I must 
say they were all perfectly sweet in their 
attitude toward her; she, in turn, bless her! 
was as good as gold, smiling and laughing 
at the efforts of these uncouth giants to 
amuse her. 

Sonia’s food and mine on the journey 
was white bread and pickled apples; but 
I had to eat the bread always under cover 
of my shawl, as it would have proved me to 
be no genuine peasant had I been seen eat- 
ing white bread. Some of the soldiers in my 
truck had brought some bread with them 
for which, in Sebastopol, they had paid about 
two dollars a loaf. Although these loaves 
had been for five weeks in the cattle truck, 
often trampled underfoot and sometimes 
sat upon, they sold on the station in Mos- 
cow for about seventy-five dollars each. 


HEN we arrived, Moscow was under 

the red flag of revolution. The railway 
officials would not give information or help 
obtain a seat without outrageous tips. A 
porter refused to find accommodation for me 
until I gave him one hundred and twenty 
dollars. An Englishwoman was most kind to 
me, assisting mein getting tickets and taking 
charge of baby while I was looking after my 
bundle and suitcase. People were helping 
themselves to anybody’s property that was 
left unguarded for a minute. 

When I was ready to get on the train there 
was such a terrific crush that I could not get 
near it. The porter, I knew, had piloted my 
English friend and my baby to a seat, but 
there seemed no chance of my joining them. 
I saw that there was a door at the end of the 
train which led through a corridor to the 
carriages. But the only way of getting there 
was to jump down on to the tracks. This I 
did amid frantic yells of excitement and re- 
sentment from the crowd. I managed to 
pull myself up to the train by climbing on 
the buffers. 

Almost as soon as I was up I was pulled 
down again by the mob hanging on to my 
feet and skirts and shouting: “Wait your 
turn.” 

The train was on the point of starting and 
my baby wasin the train! So, kicking away 
the hands that held me I reached the 
narrow door, found it open and passed 
through. I soon reached my friend and 
Sonia, who were both muchrelieved toseeme. 

The joufney was very tedious, and my 
baby got bronchitis from exposure. At one 
station where we had to change we spent 
eight weary hours sitting on our bundles, 
waiting in the snow. Finally the miseries 
of this fearfully tiresome journey ended, 
and after almost three months’ separation 
baby and I were again with Alex. 


I CANNOT describe that meeting. After 
what we had gone through we were thank- 
ful indeed that we were alive. My husband 
was of course overjoyed to see his little 
daughter and found her, after twelve weeks, 
much grown and more attractive than ever. 
Our daily conversation related to the jour- 
ney and our experiences en route, and it was 
most exciting and interesting. to hear each 
other’s accounts and compare notes. Alex 
was full of praise for what he called my 
English pluck in overcoming so many dan- 
gers and difficulties. 

I had never seen this house of my hus- 
band’s before. It was quite a large man- 
sion and had been in his family for years. I 
have never before really appreciated the 
joys of a bathroom and the comfort of clean 
and civilized clothes. 

We had just congratulated ourselves on 
our escapes and the prospect of a spell of 
uninterrupted rest when, one morning, 
I heard the unusual sound of the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs on the drive. Presently I 
saw four Cossacks draw up at the front door. 
They entered the house, and I noticed that 
two of them were women with bobbed hair. 
They said that my husband was suspected 
of being a counter-revolutionist and that 
they had orders to search the house. 

One of the women turned to me and said: 
“We know all about you too; we have re- 
ceived a telegram this morning saying you 
had escaped from Sebastopol.” 


Alex had previously told me that he had 
prepared for a visit from the Bolsheviks and 
that one of his plans was to write letters and 
leave them on his desk—letters which all 
contained praise and offers of support for 
the revolution. When the Cossacks were 
searching the rooms he begged them not to 
read his private correspondence, which made 
them all the more eager, of course, to look 
closely at every letter they could find. 


‘T THE end of an hour the four Cossacks 
departed, and my husband and I talked 
over the situation. Alex was convinced that 
they would shortly return to arrest him and, 
since the Bolshevists had organized their in- 
telligence department so thoroughly, there 
seemed no doubt they would have sufficient 
evidence against him to have him shot. 
He decided he would get right away to 
Siberia. As long as he was on Russian soil 
his life was in danger. He had to get away 
while he could and start again in some new 
sphere of life. I was to make my way to 
England and remain there till the war was 
over, and then join him wherever he might 


be. In Alex’s home place, where he was, 


known and had influence and money, it was 


still possible to obtain a passport and get - 


facilities for traveling. And so, although 
this fresh parting was a great wrench, I felt 
little dread of the journey before me. _I be- 
lieved that if we each arrived safely at our 
destination it would be a permanent end to 
our troubles. 

Within half an hour of the departure of 
the Cossacks, Alex had left for Siberia. He 
was to go to Vladivostok, then probably to 
Shanghai, from there to Tokio, and then to 
Vancouver. He took all his money and pa- 
pers in a little tin box which had been baked 
in the middle of a loaf of bread. 

After collecting as much as I could in the 
way of clothes and other necessities for my 
long journey, I traveled to Moscow. Al- 
though my husband had telegraphed to the 
office, it was some days before I could get a 
passport. There was no accommodation in 
any of the hotels, so baby and I slept for 
three nights in the station cloakroom. Mos- 
cow was in a terrible state of panic; there 
was firing in the streets, and pillaging and 
robbery were going on incessantly. 

I was afraid that the delay about the pass- 
ports would prove disastrous, because the 
Germans were threatening to cut off my 
escape by way of Murmansk. But the con- 
sul was very kind to me and procured me 
quite comfortable accommodation in a train 
reserved for the French Mission. I had to 
stay in Petrograd, seven days’ journey from 
Murmansk, for four days. I shall never for- 
get that time. The city was given up to the 
mob. Crimes too revolting for words were 
committed in open daylight, and it was quite 
unsafe for a woman to venture out alone. 


} op pierdasieanngeread I found a hotel where 
the manager was very kind. He really 
gave me protection and saved me froma ter- 
rible fate. He pointed out to me, the morn- 
ing Larrived,anawful-lodking man sitting on 
a seat with a large sack on hisshoulder. He 
told me that numbers of English girls, many 
of whom had come to Russia as governesses, 
had been kidnaped on the streets. Sacks 
were placed over their heads and they were 
taken off and never heard of again. 

I was therefore longing to get away to 
escape these horrors; but the only train 
which was going to Murmansk that day was 
the same sort of cattle truck which I had 
journeyed from Sebastopol in; and not only 
did I feel unable to face this discomfort again, 
but under the best of conditions the journey 
is a very bad and dangerous one. The lines 
are laid on sand, and when the snow melts 
the sand sinks away and many people have 
lost their lives through the derailing of the 
trains. 

My patience was rewarded. The hotel 
manager himself escorted me to the train, 
positively refusing to allow me to attempt 
to get to the station alone, and I had a first- 
class compartment on a nice, comfortable- 
looking train. 

On April 29, 1918, baby and I sailed for 
Newcastle on the steamship Huntend, a 
captured German Lloyd ship, and arrived 
at Newcastle on May 3. Apart from the 
submarine danger and the fact that poor 
little Sonia proved to be no sailor, the voy- 
age was uneventful. 

I have heard from my husband many 
times since I reached England. He has 
established himself in Vancouver, as he had 
intended to do, and has started a business 
in connection with the manufacture of the 
fuselage of airplanes; and Sonia and I, to- 
gether with my mother and brothers, expect 
soon to leave England to join him there. 
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L girls in their teens — and 
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Jack Tar Togs. 


Sturdy materials, flawless work- 
manship, ample measurements and 
fast colors make Jack Tar Togs 
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Going Bombing! Want 
to Come? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


afraid of “Archy,” as the antiaircraft shells 
are called. But he must have a dependable 
watch on the lookout for hostile airplanes 
stealing up on his rear. 

Hexter, the observer, is a little chap of 
five feet two. He has the habit of taking 
things easy. He customarily climbs into 
his rear seat with the air of going off on a 
joy ride. For a few minutes after getting 
away Hexter busies himself with cleaning 
up the cockpit, putting things away in their 
places with solicitous care, throwing over- 
board extraneous matter such as stray bits 
of paper or pieces of mud that have clung to 
his boots. After everything is polished up 
to his satisfaction he puts a fresh piece of 
gum in his mouth and, adjusting his goggles, 
steps to the side of his cockpit. He can 
comfortably reach the edge of the cockpit 
with his elbow on the rail and his chin in 
his palm. 

As they took off, one by one, Number 5 
developed sudden motor failure, which 
dropped it instantly to the ground from the 
slight distance of thirty feet in the air. Un- 
luckily, the Breguet was directly over the 
little valley which separated the two fields. 
The pilot pancaked down in an attempt 
to reach the smooth ground beyond. He 
missed it by a dozen yards. The airplane 
stuck its nose into the opposite bank while 
moving at sixty miles an hour—the crash 
could be heard above the roaring din of the 
other motors. 

Pilot and observer disentangled them- 
selves from the débris to discover they had 
suffered only minor bruises. Thanks to the 
safety device on the bombs none of them 
had exploded. 

Still another machine sulked and refused 
to leave the ground. And from a thousand 
feet elevation a third came gliding down 
with a defective alignment of wings. 

Nine bomb-laden Breguets departed at 
10:50 o’clock for their mission of destruction 
into Germany. 


The Duties of the Flight Leader 


UNDELACH led his formation to 3000 
feet above the Maulan field before they 


. broke through into clear air. A sparkling 


sun shone through between overhanging 
clouds, and off to the north beyond the 
Meuse the landscape could be seen. The 
flight leader circled about, still climbing, 
until the last of his little group appeared 
above the fog. Then, collecting them into 
a close V formation, he widened his circles 
as they climbed. Attaining an altitude of 
12,000 feet before he reached the lines, 
Lieutenant Gundelach signaled his men to 
follow their leader and plunged ahead 
toward Germany. 

At the head of the V flew Gundelach. 
Four machines followed behind him, form- 
ing two closely tied tails of the V. As the 
formation neared the vicinity of St.-Mihiel, 
where enemy fighting machines were ex- 
pected to be patrolling, Gundelach pushed 
slightly westward to avoid the near-by clouds 
behind which hostile aircraft might be lurk- 
ing. The lines were reached just west of 


. St.-Mihiel, with but thirty more miles to go! 


Lieutenant Hexter stood surveying the 


‘ progress of the little fleet from his cockpit 


in the rear machine on the right. The Bre- 
guets ahead of him rose and fell gently as 
they encountered varying currents of air. 
St.-Mihiel lay hidden below them. The 
woods of Montsec, however, stood clear of 
the fog. The whole of the watershed be- 
tween the Meuse and the Moselle lay dis- 
tinctly in view. Behind, just across from 
his end, glided the machine of Alexander, 
pilot, and McLellan, observer. Alexander 
was a good scout. He lived in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


Why Didn’t Gundelach Turn Back? 


OW near to them that overhead cloud 

was hanging! Old Gundelach had just 
skimmed under that one. Wonder why he 
is turning so far west! 

At that moment Hexter felt an outrageous 
burn along the front of his forehead. He 
suddenly realized his goggles had been 
knocked from his face! Almost instantly he 
observed that McLellan from the machine 
opposite him had begun firing long bursts of 
streaming bullets from his twin Lewis guns. 
His own face was streaming with blood, but 
he could see that strange forms were darting 
about him and overhead! 

Ten Pfalz fighting machines had piquéd 
down from behind the clouds and attacked 
the Breguets on their rear! And there re- 
mained yet thirty miles to go—and return! 

The single-seater fighting machines are 
both faster and more quickly maneuvered 


than the heavy two-seater bombing air- 
planes. They can swoop down, firing as 
they dive, and before the observer can bring 
his guns to bear in their direction they have 
banked about and are again climbing for a 
safe position from which to repeat their 
attack. 

As Hexter jumped for his guns he looked 
about him. All the observers in his flight 
had taken the alarm and were directing a 
simultaneous gunfire backward and over- 
head. The Pfalz machines were now scat- 
tered about the heavens, some above, and 
some were attempting to gain positions 
where they could come up from below. The 
nearest was below him and was about to 
come under the tail of Alexander’s machine. 
Why didn’t Gundelach turn back? 


Fighting Two German Planes at Once 


WINGING his tournelle around and de- 
pressing his guns over the side of the 
cockpit, Hexter took aim at the flitting Pfalz 
some two hundred yards below him. As the 
Pfalz zoomed swiftly upward at Alexander’s 
machine, Hexter opened fire. His tracer 
bullets left long smoky trails through the 
sky as they ripped the air. Straight into the 
line of his fire climbed the enemy machine. 
Suddenly it swerved aside and began to fall 
before even a single shot had left its guns. 
Was the pilot hit, or shamming? 

Hexter was too busy for a few minutes 
to ascertain this. The German pilots over- 
head were taking advantage of his pre- 
occupation and bullets were again streaming 
through the wings of his machine. He 
swung in his brace of guns and pointed. them 
upward. Almost without taking aim he 
began firing, moving the muzzles around to 
spray their streams alternately at both his 
overhead pursuers. 

When they had withdrawn to distant 
heights, Hexter had time to throw his 
empty magazines overboard and look about 
him. His first thought was of his face. A 
burning, slicing cut ran diagonally across 
his forehead and tipped the end of his 
cheekbone. ’ 

Another view around satisfied the young 
observer that the Pfalz fighting machine 
was still dropping—hopelessly out of con- 
trol. The formation was still proceeding 
straight on intoGermany. His pilot turned 
around in his seat and waved his two hands 
overhead to indicate that he was so far all 
right. The surprise attack had failed to 
break the formation of the Americans. 

Someone else besides Hexter had winged 
an enemy machine. Upon their next attack 
but eight Pfalz machines were present. And 
again they were valiantly fought off. With 
the element of surprise now lacking them, 
they did not dare come to close quarters, 
where all the observers in the rear seats 
could take a hand in the battle. Thus did 
the close formation in which the American 
boys had been so patiently schooled serve 
to defend each by the help of the others. 


Dodging a Sudden Bombardment 


ON the second withdrawal of the hos- 
tile fighters came a sudden bombard- 
ment from ‘“Archy.” At first the shell bursts 
were woefully short, blackening the sky two 
or three thousand feet below the roaring 
Breguets. Then suddenly three tremendous 
shells burst immediately ahead of them at 
their own elevation. The next instant the 
nine bombers were diving steeply down, fol- 
lowing the lead of their gallant Gundelach. 
For another minute he dropped earthward 
and to the right, away from the enemy bat- 
tery below. Finally, satisfied that he had 
shaken off their admirable range, he again 
began climbing back to his former position. 
For the entire distance over the Forét de 
la Montagne the Pfalz machines worried 
their rear while “Archy” dotted the skies 
ahead. Now they are so far back of the 
German lines an aroused enemy will send 
up countless fighting machines to cut off 
their escape. From the Conflans airdrome 
off to their right they see fighting machines 
arising. Ah and on every side more 
airdromes are doubtless sending up swift 
climbing machines to prevent their return. 
But with utter disdain for all these prob- 
abilities the intrepid Gundelach led on to 
Dommary-Baroncourt. While a cloud of 
angry fighting machines buzzed like wasps 
around them and deep, tremulous “crump- 
crumps” shook the air which supported 
their wings, the nine American machines 
released their bombs upon the railroad junc- 
tion below them and, with lightened load, 
set their noses toward home. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes 
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rinses out easily, removing every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair 


dries quickly and evenly, and has the ap-. 
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last for months. 
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. For forty miles homeward they fought Fokker that dared to come into close quar- 

almost constantly as they flew. Alexander ters. One machine was shot down by 

suddenly discovered that his observer was O’Donnell on the way in and another was 

no longer firing. One look around and he_ destroyed by him on the way home—after 
discovered that he was lying wounded in he was wounded and bleeding to death. 

the bottom of the machine. This heroic American aviator succeeded 

Lieutenant Warner, an observer in a_ in landing his machine safely upon the air- 

forward machine, received a bullet through drome. When help came to lift him out of 
one hip. He stood on the other leg and con- _his seat it was found that he was dead. 

tinued firing steadily until the show was Early on the morning of September 12 it . 

over and the field of Maulan was in sight. became necessary to send a trusty observer 

Two or three others of the pilotsorobservers from 96 Squadron across the lines to ascer-. 

were grievously shot, and every machine in _ tain the progress of the great St.-Mihiel at- 

the party carried home a bullet hole as a tack, which was launched that morning. 

souvenir of this expedition, but—every ma- The day was thick and rainy. Fora month 

chine returned! and more preparations had been carefully 

far sre from the Germans while American 

© Dilots’ ” infantry and artillery were being massed 

Two ate Sent to the “Pilots’ Rest behind St.-Mihiel salient. This morning, at 

. S THE little formation reached the vi- four’ o’clock, the exaggerated roar of the 

cinity of the airdrome Lieutenant Alex- American guns had awakened the pilots at 

e Ime ander, carrying the badly wounded Mc-_ the Maulan airdrome, twenty miles away. 

Lellan, fired a red signal light from his Very The enemy would lose no time in bringing 

pistol for an ambulance to attend im-  upits reserves. In order to give the fullest 





* © a mediately. The ambulance was always in value of their bombing service to the fight- 
Bubble Grains In Milk readiness. ing men in the trenches it was necessary to 
Toward Alexander’s machineasit stopped learn first where to strike with a bombing 
Puffed Wheat in milk is the greatest night dish children the ambulance rushed. Alexander was al- raid to the fullest advantage. 
ever get. It means whole wheat with every food cell blasted ready out of his seat and was lifting Mc- Lieutenant Gundelach volunteered to 


‘ ; Lellan tenderly out of his cockpit. The push off across the lines in the rain and 
—easy to digest. Wheat kernels puffed to bubbles, eight doctor assisting him, they laid him com- make a reconnaissance. He was the most 


times normal size. fortably within the ambulance. “Let’s get valuable pilot in the squadron as a leader; 


A ° ° . Warner now,” said Alexander; “he got it his loss would be very serious to them all, 
Airy, flaky, toasted morsels, fairy-like in texture and de- through the hip.” yet his observations would doubtless be of 


lightful in their flavor. Two others ao sae gy had to a the greatest value. His offer was accepted. 
. ‘ helped into the little vehicle. ‘Any more?” 
Two major foods— whole wheat and milk— are thus inquired the doctor. He peered into the The Father of the Squadron Goes West 
combined in a resistless dish. Why serve a dish that’s less interior of the ambulance. “About filled up 
complete, less healthful, less enjoyable? as it is—but are you sure this is all?” HERE Lieutenant Gundelach went 
~ Lieutenant Alexander began a reply, but on that stormy morning will never be 


never finished it. He sank unconscious to known. An hour after his departure his 
the ground. A quick examination by the machine was seen falling in flames some ten 
doctor disclosed a bullet wound through his miles south of the lines. He was headed for 
back. The bullet had passed through Alex- his airdrome, but was obviously unable to 
ander’s lung and grazed hisheart. Byfarthe control his machine or extinguish the fire. 
most critically wounded man in the party, Rushing toward the ground, Gundelach 
he had himself lifted into the ambulance all appeared to be diving for the River Meuse 
the others before he had indicated to any- just south of Commercy. Before more than 
one the fact of his own suffering. a fleeting glance could be caught of his 
Does anyone hold that our Distinguished __ perilous situation the watchers saw the body 
Service Medal which subsequently was con- of Gundelach leave the flaming Breguet and 
ferred upon Lieutenant Alexander for this fall a thousand feet and more to earth. It 
exploit overpays this aviator? fell close to the banks of the river a few 
Lieutenant Hexter, that morning, found hundred yards from the spot where the fire 
several more bullet holes through his cloth- consumed the wreckage of his machine. 
ing and even through his underclothes. But Another bombing squadron had that day 
as none of these drew blood he was unable to joined the Maulan airdrome bombers for 
accompany Alexander and Warner to the its first expedition over the lines. This was 
“Pilots’ Rest” at Nice. Squadron 20, commanded by Captain Cecil 
G. Sellers, of Nashville, Tennessee, who now 
The Enemy Gets Six of Our Machines wears his own well-merited D. S. M. Cap- 
tain Sellers personally made twenty raids 
O*r JULY 10, Hexter, who comes from into Germany with his squadron before the 
Memphis, Tennessee, was told off to ac- end of the war, eight of which came in three 
company Major Brown and five other ma- days. Among the gallant American boys in 
chines in a raid upon Coblenz-on-the-Rhine. this squadron who lost their lives in the 
Just as they were leaving the field the pro- enemy’s lines were Lieutenant Samuel Man- 
peller of Hexter’s machine was broken. He dell, of Boston, Philip Rhinelander, of New 
and his pilot were unable to go. York, William Clarkson Potter, of New 
Not one of the other machines ever re- York, and several others whose heroic work 
turned. A heavy forty-mile wind was blow- against desperate odds would have brought 
ing them into Germany. The formation them their country’s decorations. 
reached Coblenz in good order, but did not Gundelach’s destruction as he was re- 
drop the bombs. Major Brown saw that it turning home with his valuable information 
would be quite impossible to regain his side deprived the doughboys of the assistance of 
of the lines against the wind which had now _ the bombers that morning. Not until noon 
At Breakfast At Dinner reached a gale. Accordingly he put back was information received that the enemy 
with his machines with the idea of dropping _ railrc:.ls were unloading huge supplies of 










Like Nut- Meats 
Puffed and Toasted 





With cream and sugar or blended As nut-like garnish on ice cream down on some remote field where he might ammynition at Chambley, the principal rail- 
with your fruit. or wafers in your soups. destroy the Breguets before the enemy could head behind St.-Mihiel and some twelve 
reach them. ree Cas — — a lines. Orders were tele- 
: Twenty miles back from Coblenz was phoned to the officer commanding the 
Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice as much as they could cover. Here, at the bombers immediately to attempt an attack 
little vineyard town of Cochem-on-the- on the mountain of explosives beside the 

and Corn Puffs Moselle, four of the machines landed and railroad track in Hunland. 
ke were captured. The other two were like- This order was received at two o’clock in 

Each 15c Except in Far West wise captured a little distance away. Thus _ the afternoon. 











were six machines delivered to the enemy, 

who acknowledged the favor the following Most Difficult Bombing Conditions 

day by dropping into the American lines the 

All Steam Exploded jocular message: “Thanks for the six Bre- ie day was misty and damp and a 
guets. What shall we do with the major?” heavy wind was blowing. The Meuse 

Puffed Grains are all steam exploded. All are shot from On that same day the American news- River emitted a damp fog which obscured 


“11: : papers printed this laconic communication its banks and the adjoining landscape. It 
guns. The hundred million food cells in each kernel are from American Headquarters: “Six of our would be hopeless to attempt accurate 


thus broken and made easy to digest. machines did not return.” bombing from high altitudes in such weather. 
You can bake grains and then toast them without break- Subsequent to the expedition of Septem- And at =f spe ® a bombing forma- 
ing half the f ood cells. But here each granule of the whole ber 4, which resulted in the overcrowding of tion would be annihilated by antiaircraft 


the Maulan ambulance, Lieutenant Warner guns of the enemy. Yet the ammunition 


grain feeds. received the Distinguished Service Medal dumps of the Germans must be destroyed. 


Don’t treat Puffed Grains like food confections—like for his acrobatic feat that day in firing from wre — page per oe selected for 
foods for ‘some rare occasions. They are foods for ever one foot while the other leg hung useless. this expedition an the pilots and their 

Fare 10 4 y i Lieutenant P. J. O’Donnell, on another gunners were directed to make themselves 
day—for all hours of the day. occasion, led five machines of 96 Squadron _ready. In the absence of Gundelach, Lieu- 
: : ood . o. over the lines to bomb the little citadel of tenant Arthur H. Gaylord, of Buffalo, a 

Phage ry this outied ‘fone to serve grain foods which com Dun-sur-Meuse. They were attacked by a Williams 1917 man, was directed to lead the 


formation of ten enemy fighting machines, flight. His gunner, or observer, was his pal 


Th and a long running fight ensued. O’Donnell . pany | a om aaeenes vena a 
a Oat any received a bullet through the leg, which of Los Angeles, California. eir machine, 
Quaker s@mp severed an artery. He kept to his post . : 
Sole Makers resolutely and continued to fire upon every CONTINUED ON PAGE 105 
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Going Bombing! Want 
to Come? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 


heavily loaded with high-explosive bombs, 
left the ground at 2:30 o’clock. 

Four other machines rolled across the hill- 
top and followed in their wake. Two of 
these, however, came to grief—one slipped 
in the mud and broke its propeller, the 
other slipped and cracked a wing. But two 
got clear of the field and climbed to attach 
themselves one close behind each wing of 
their leader. 


Maneuvering to Keep the Course, 


& THE formation climbed upward 
through the mist, Lieutenant Gaylord 
studied the map on his knees. Every inch of 
this map is cut up into small squares and 
reassembled like the pieces of a picture 
puzzle every night by the pilots and ob- 
servers of these squadrons. Every road, 
railroad, canal, river, town and forest is 
recognized instantly by the individual angles 
these landmarks make one with another. 
But, covered with fog as they were this day, 
exceeding close scrutiny would be needed 
to keep their course straight. 

Behind him Lieutenant Rath slipped the 
levers of his Lewis guns and inserted the 
first cartridges. He fired a few rounds to 
satisfy himself that they worked smoothly; 
then, snapping on the safety, swung the 
guns up out of the windstream. Turning his 
back to his pilot, Rath began at once guard- 
ing his rear by searching out every speck in 
his part of the heavens. 

Half an hour’s flying brought the little 

uad to within ten miles of their target 
without discovery, even by “Archy.” Gay- 
lord had adroitly taken a course well over 
the clouds the whole way in. 

Throttling down his motor, the leader 
nosed down through the clouds to gain a 
view of the ground below him. The denser 
fog which clung to the Meuse on the left and 
the Moselle on the right indicated plainly 
that they had been keeping well in the middle 
toward Chambley. According to all calcu- 
lations, Chambley should be visible immedi- 
ately below the clouds. 

As they burst through into clear air, Gay- 
lord saw that he had well estimated his 
position. There directly ahead of him was 
the railroad line connecting the town of 
Thiaucourt with Chambley. He had only to 
follow the rails to the right, lead his forma- 
tion over the siding, release his bombs just 
before reaching the dump, and then they 
could race for home with a light machine 
and a favoring wind. Within an hour they 
would all be home shouting with glee. 


Attacked Seventeen to One 


SUDDEN movement in his mirror at- 
tracted his attention. Lieutenant Rath, 
in the back seat, had sprung to his feet and 


was swinging his guns quickly around on the 


tournelle. From out of the same cloud bank 
behind them and over their heads came a 
thick swarm of Fokkers—the best fighting 
machines of the Huns. Three—five—seven 
Fokkers in one group! And there from an- 
other direction was another group of five 
more German machines overhauling them 
from their rear! And as Gaylord heard the 
first rattle of Rath’s machine-gun fire be- 
hind him he distinguished rising up from 
ahead of them still another formation of 
Fokkers bent on heading off the bombers 
and turning them back. 

Seventeen to three! What possible chance 
had these three heavy machines against 
these odds? 

Rath was pouring up streams of tracer 
bullets into the nearest machines above 


them. From each of the other Breguets . 


similar streaks shot across the dark clouds. 
The three observers were putting up a won- 
derful show with their mixture of tracer and 
flaming ammunition. The pilots could take 
no hand in this gunfire, for their guns 
pointed straight ahead and were fastened 
firmly to the tops of the engine hoods. The 
airplane itself must be aimed at any target— 
not the guns. 

The three American machines were flying 
above the rails less than 5000 feet above the 
ground. Chambley was clearly distinguished 
ahead of them. The Fokker squadron below 
was climbing with alarming swiftness and 
was outflying the Breguets as they rose. 

With shrewd calculations the Fokkers 
overhead drew slowly forward until they had 
space to turn and dive diagonally down 
toward the front of the bombers. Firing as 
they came, the bullets whistled through and 
around the closely crowded formation of the 
three Breguets. Passing through the fire of 
Gaylord without swerving, one of the Fok- 
kers got a position under the tail of the rear 
Breguet and came zooming up for an attack 


from below. His first burst caught Williams, 
the observer in the rear Breguet. At the 
same moment Rath let go a burst in his 
direction which killed the German pilot and 
dropped his machine in wild salads to the 
ground. 

Half the distance had been covered since 
the enemy machines had first been sighted. 
Not one of these American boys expected 
ever to get out of this scrape alive. Yet 
each held steadily on the course without a 
thought of surrender or of abandoning his 
comrades. 

The victorious exploit of Rath’s had 
stunned the attackers momentarily. But 
before another anxious mile of Germany had 
slipped beneath their wings, the Americans 
saw the three groups of enemy machines en- 
circling them from a vastly superior position 
overhead. With absolutely no hope of 
escape, the bombing crews gazed around 
them and awaited their fate. 

Simultaneously the German fighting ma- 
chines dived down from every side and 
riddled the American machines with bullets. 
Williams did not fire back. He had un- 
doubtedly been severely wounded during 
the last attack. Several Fokkers picked out 
his machine as an easy victim. Gaylord and 
Rath, in a single hasty glance to their rear, 
saw the Breguet containing Williams and 
Stephen Hopkins spiraling swiftly toward 
earth, the whole machine one blazing fur- 
nace! These two American boys were 
burned to a crisp before the ground was 
reached ! 

The remaining Breguet in Gaylord’s rear 
had likewise been mortally hit. Unable to 
ascertain the extent of the injuries to the 
machine or the crew, Gaylord and Rath saw 
their comrades, Lieutenant T. H. Farns- 
worth, pilot, and Lieutenant R. G. Thomp- 
son, observer, spin down wildly out of 
control. Three miles this side of Chambley 
their airplane crashed, an utter wreck. 


They Reach “Home” 


|p oer blindly in every direction where 
darted the agile Fokkers, these two sur- 
vivors continued the battle, moving the 
while straight on toward their target. Sud- 
denly their antagonists withdrew and did 
not return! What could be the matter! 
Chambley and its stores of ammunition 
were almost below them. Without stopping 
to ascertain the further plans of their ene- 
mies, the bombers dropped their guns and 
took observation of their altitude, speed and 
the force and direction of the wind. At 
4000 feet above the ammunition dumps of 
the Germans they released their bombs. 


‘ As they exploded, Rath took time to catch 


a photograph of the burning ammuni- 
tion—an irrefutable proof of the success of 
their mission. Irrefutable proof—provided 
they could deliver it to Headquarters. 

Gaylord now had time to think of his 
enemies. Why had they given up the at- 
tack? Would he and Rath simply be killed 
with bullets, or would they, like Hopkins 
and Williams, be given a blazing funeral 
pyre for a burial? 

A glance around the heavens disclosed the 
rapturous spectacle of a formation of Spads 
flying swiftly in for a rescue! Whether they 
were American or French the bombers 
never knew. With gratitude in their hearts, 
they turned their battered Breguet home- 
ward and opened up the throttle. In an- 
other hour they were at home—but there 
was little laughter occasioned by the story 
of their experience in destroying the am- 
munition dump at Chambley. 


The Final Raids 
UADRON 11, another American bomb- 
ing squadron, made its first raid over 
the lines three days later. Twelve Liberty 
machines flew over and dropped an even ton 


of high explosives on the railroad ware- 
houses of Longuyon and Onville, over thirty 


miles beyond St.-Mihiel. 
And early in October the fourth American 
bombing squadron ap equipped with 


the same machines. This was Squadron 166, 
under the able command of Captain Parks, 
Harvard ’17. When the Army of Occupa- 
tion moved in to take ion of the 
Rhine country, 166 Senden was given the 
honor of accompanying it as the only bomb- 
ing squadron of the Americans. 

Thus, it appears, America furnished but 
four bombing squadrons to the Allies before 
the signing of the armistice. But within a 
fortnight thereafter three times this num- 
ber was settled along the front ready for 
orders. And if hostilities had been con- 
tinued our preparations called for more than 
one hundred additional squadrons. 
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Everybody likes the 
flavor of Colgate’s 


ND everybody—man, woman and child 
—gets real benefit from the twice-a-day 
brushing with this safe dentifrice. 


The delicious flavor is only one point in 
favor of Colgate’s. Besides enjoying that, you 
can be sure that you are not using harsh 
grit on your teeth, or taking possibly harmful 
acids into your mouth. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the 
teeth as they should be cleaned—thorough- 
ly, pleasantly, safely. 


Colgate’s is preferred by more dentists than 
any other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St, NEW YORK 
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[Am Going to Do My Own Work 


And | Want a Pretty Place in Which to Do It 
By, Corinne Updegraff Wells 


OLOR. is a 

potent factor 

in making or 
marring the effect 
of a room, and 
should be seriously 
considered by the 
woman who is plan- 
ning a new kitchen 
or transforming her 
old dingy one into a 
more pleasant place 
towork. Generally 
speaking, one color 
costs little, if any, 
more than another, 
and even if white 
and the lightshades 
require a little 
more attention in 
the matter of clean- 
ing, there is com- 
pensation in the 
pleasure of working 
amid bright sur- 
roundings. 

After the color scheme is determined 
everything in the room, from tray to kitchen 
cabinet, should be chosen with reference to 
the general effect to be achieved. This will 
often carry one far away from the conven- 
tional idea of what a kitchen must be. 


“ HEN I furnished my house,” ex- 

plained a young married woman who 
had the courage of her convictions, “I decided 
that my kitchen was going to be done in 
white, rose,pink and French gray. My 
amazed friends declared it would resemble a 
millinery salon and, advised me 
to be more conservative. But 
now, when they visit me, they 
spend as much time in my kitchen 
as in my living room, for the 
simple reason that it is a cheerful, 
beautiful place. 

‘Since the room was sunny to 
begin with, I had the walls painted 
light gray and the woodwork 
white. ‘For the-floor I chose 
linoleum with a. tile pattern in slate gray 
and white. All the furniture js white enamel, 
as are also a pair of quaint curved shelves I 
had made for two balancing corners of the 
room. My worktable is covered with zinc 
and is on casters so I can roll it anywhere 
I wish to work. The cooking utensils are gray 
aluminum, while my cereal jars and other 
kitchen dishes are white with a rose decora- 
tion. 

“The curtains are sheer white Swiss with 
straight side draperies and valances of rose- 
pink, vin-checked gingham. This gingham 


appears again in a round cushion to fit the , 


whice-enameled stool, in holders, and as re- 
movable covers for asbestos pads. 

“Tn order to distinguish dish towels from 
hand towels, I selected pink-and-white- 
checked dish towels and plain white hand 
towels with a simple initial outlined in rose. 
In my search through the stores for some 
rose-colored articles to intensify my color 
scheme I found a soap tray, a match box; a 
dustpan and a stunning decorative watering 
pot all in rose-colored enamel! The watering 
pot, which has a flower design stenciled upon 
it, was just the thing for one of the little 
round shelves. For the opposite one I found 
a beautiful Japanese tray of rose enamel with 
white cherry blossoms scattered over it.” 


LUE-AND-WHITE kitchens are always 
popular because of their clean, spick-and 
span appearance. A bride who has recently 
started housekeeping in her own home built 
her kitchen color scheme around a wedding 
present of embroidered linen edging made to 
fit the shelves of her built-in kitchen china 
closet. The edging was scalloped and bore a 
simple design in Delft blue. From this begin- 
ning she worked out blue-and-white linoleum, 
white curtains with an applied blue border 
across the bottom, white-enameled cooking 
utensils with a blue band around the top, 
blue-and-white kitchen dishes, and a set of 
white cereal jars with bluebird decorations. 
Another feature is a small white-enameled 
metal cabinet installed above the sink. Be- 
hind its double doors are kept the unsightly 
paraphernalia used in dishwashing and small 
cleaning and polishing operations. There are 
shelves for such items as soap, silver polish, 
ammonia and scouring brick; conveniences 
for hanging bottle and vegetable brushes, 
pot scrapers, dish mops and similar small 
objects that too often make the sink and 
drain boards untidy. A small drawer in the 
kitchen cabinet was fitted up as a desk with 
memorandum pads, tags, preserve labels, 
laundry lists, mucilage, twine, scissors and 
facilities for keeping household accounts. 
The kitchen shown in the illustration 
above is done in Colonial yellow and white, 
these colors standing out clearly against the 








Cheery and Bright in Colonial Yellow and White 


neutral gray walls and the battleship lino- 
leum which covers the floor. The curtains 
are interesting, being English block print 
with Colonial yellow background, the pat- 
tern being green trees in blossom with red 
flowers. The rugs are yellow and brown, the 
brown being repeated in the objects upon the 
white shelf above the slide which leads to 
the butler’s pantry. 

Under the window is a swinging shelf which 
can be used as an extra table or a sideboard. 

“An attractive kitchen does not necessa- 
rily depend upon a sunny location or upon 


Ornamental Kitchen Needfuls 





This Wise Old Owl Sits Behind the Door, 
Holding Things We Never Could Find Before 
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White-Enameled Brush Handles Have 
“Mammy” and “Vegetable” Faces in Color 





“Priscilla and John” are Bottle Brushes, 
While “Bob and Betty” are Gay Dusters 






Yellow Nastur- 
tiums Grace the 
White Crumb Tray and “Orderly & 
Mary” Brushes Your Clothes 





the expenditure of a large sum of money for 
equipment,” said a woman who made over 
her dark, old-fashioned kitchen, doing most 
of the work herself. A paper hanger took the 
dingy paper off the walls and put on two 
coats of cream-colored paint. The woman 
painted the high wainscoting and other trim 
white, finishing it with a coat of enamel. 


The walls, thus 
lightened, sug- 
gested sunlight and 
brightened the room 
wonderfully. Since 
she could not afford 
new furniture, she 
painted the old 
tables and the step- 
ladder chair white. 
Plain yellow oil- 
cloth was used for 
shelves and tables, 
the same color be- 
ing introduced 
wherever possible. 
Bread, cake and 
flour boxes were 
white with gilt let- 
ters—yellow mix- 
ing bowls and white 
jars with gilt letters 
filled the shelves. 

Since this 
kitchen: had never 
been equipped with 
adequate space in which to keep brooms and 
cleaning implements out of sight, an old 
wardrobe was brought down from the garret 
and made into a broom closet. After being 
stripped of all movable ornaments to make 
it as unobtrusive as possible, it was painted 
white. Hooks for brooms and various long- 
handled floor mops were screwed into the 
bottom of the high shelf. Smaller brushes 
and cleaning implements were hung along 
the back. Bottles and cans of cleaning fluids 
and oils, which are apt to leave stains upon 
wood, were kept in a shallow galvanized iron 
pan placed at one end of the 
upper shelf. 

The natural darkness of this 
room forbade glass curtains, so 
straight side curtains of un- 
bleached muslin, with a stenciled 
design in yellow, and gathered 
valances finished the windows. 


STUNNING Dutch kitchen, 

with an inviting breakfast 
alcove, is the creation of another woman who 
believes her kitchen should be one of the most 
attractive rooms in the house. Besides being 
a labor saver, the alcove is a distinctly deco- 
rative adjunct to an unusually good-looking 
kitchen and constitutes a unique feature of 
a delightfully informal home. 

The predominating colors employed in 
this Dutch kitchen are orange and black 
against an ivory background. The result is a 
stimulating atmosphere of vivid life and 
color. The walls and trim of the kitchen 
proper are ivory, which is also used on the 
high alcove wainscoting. A feature of this 
wainscoting is the inserted panels of wall 
paper, the design of which is a reproduction 
of an old pattern of fruit and flowers in rich 
tones blending into orange. 

The alcove furniture consists of a built-in 
table of the refectory type with a movable 
bench, the length of the table, upon each side. 
Across the end of the alcove, and flush with 
the table, is a bank of windows, treated as 
one. Sincé these admit light enough to ban- 
ish any suggestion of gloom, the table and 
benches are finished in dull black and deco- 
rated with painted motifs, reproducing, in 
color and design, those of the wall-paper 
panels. The same treatment has been ap- 
plied, as far as possible, to the kitchen fur- 
niture. Tables and shelves, however, are 
covered with a deep buff oilcloth. 

Among the smaller furnishings is a waste- 
paper receptacle of black-enameled metal 
shaped like a small peach basket, with deco- 
rations harmonizing with the general scheme. 
A row of alternate orange and black cannis- 
ters on a shelf above the kitchen table 
contributes a unique touch. These are rein- 
carnations of coffee cans painted and enam- 
eled by the woman herself and used for 
storing dry groceries. 


HE floor of this kitchen and alcove is 
painted buff and protected by several 
coats of waterproof varnish. Woven rag run- 
ners, dark in the center, with a narrow strip of 
orange showing near each edge, cover the 
floor where much walking is necessary. Since 
duplicate strips were made, one set does 
service while the other is being laundered. 
The windows of both kitchen and alcove 
are treated in a startlingly unconventional 
manner, having double Dutch curtains of 
maize-colored voile. The mellow light shin- 
ing through them creates a suitable atmos- 
phere for the orange details. 
An irresistible color touch is a goldfinch in 
a brass cage near the alcove windows, Upon 
a quaint shelf stands a black saucer-shaped 
candle holder with an orange-colored candle 
ready to add a festive touch to the table 
when Sunday-night supper is merely a bite 
in the kitchen. 
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You Went to France 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


has bloomed and say to it, “You go back 
and be a bud again.” You cannot take 
anything in nature that has grown and de- 
ve 
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for every boy in khaki—with a homesick 
ache in our hearts that pretty well chokes 
us—but we care for you, our people here at 
home, who have been working like Trojans 
for the same cause we have. We care for you 
closely, intimately, personally, as we never 
cared before. We worked hand in hand 
with you, consciously, all through the 
months of the war. We never ate a piece of 
white bread that we didn’t thank you for 
sending us the flour; we never gave out 
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oped into something bigger than it was 
and force it back into its former propor- 
tions. Evolution is true to its name, and 
that name is the synonym of our being. 

‘ And so the woman whose heart ex- 
panded to take in the whole A. E. F., and 
all the poilus and Tommies and Anzacs and 
Canadians—yes, and the entire rest of the 
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“What does it cost 
(0 bathe a baby ? 


N days past it cost a lot of worry and work, 
and waiting for kettles to boil. It meant 
heating up the whole house for a little bit of 
hot water. It was expensive all ’round. 






Today with a Pittsburgh Automatic Gas 
Water Heater, it costs a turn of the faucet, 
and a penny in cash. That’s just what it 
‘ costs—ONE CENT—for ten gallons of 
piping hot water. No worry. No waiting. 
It’s delivered quick as a wink. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic can deliver 
ten gallons of hot water for a cent because 
it keeps constant guard over the gas meter. 
Not a foot of gas is burned unnecessarily. 
The gas burns only when you are running 
the water. Closing the faucet stops all gas 


expense automatically. 
. 

PittSbur oh 

ealers 


Automatic Gas Water 


When you have a Pittsburgh in the 
cellar a penny buys not only baby’s bath but 
an endless number of other personal com- 
forts and household conveniences. 


The Pittsburgh provides hot water for 
the bath, lavatory, kitchen and laundry; for 
the sick room, day or night, in no more time 
than it takes for the water to run through its 
sensitive copper coils, and at no more expense 
than a like amount heated in any other way. 


world with whom she was fighting shoulder 
to shoulder for their joint existence—that 
woman cannot drop that world out of her 
heart now, as she would throw away the 
faded flower of a love affair that was ended. 
The American woman’s love affair with the 
world has just begun! War was the event 
that ushered it in; but eternity is its only 
time limit, and infinity its only bounds. 

So Diana, returned, is looking eagerly 
toward the League of Nations, and the 
League of Red Cross Societies and the other 
great world institutions that are springing 
up, which, when they are more completely 
organized, will offer her the big opportuni- 
ties for usefulness she desires. And mean- 
while, here is her own America, with its 
immediate call for reconstruction and 
home-service work of all sorts—better 
housing conditions, better sanitation, better 
education in the science of living generally. 
For if war has taught us anything, it has 
taught us that we are our brother’s keeper, 
that his fate and ours are so inseparably 
bound together as to be one. 


The New “Armies” for Which We 
Will Now Work 


WORK for our world, our nation, our 
community, we have come to see, is the 
only intelligent way of working for ourselves. 
And I often think, if the poor and the miser- 
able and the destitute, the working girls who 
are underpaid, the children who are under- 
fed, the old and forlorn who are ill-treated— 
if all these, the great army of the wretched, 
could parade up our avenues, division by 
division, would they not stimulate our 
imagination, rouse us to relief activity, as 
much as did our heroes in khaki? 

It seems to me it would be a very gallant 
sight—these doughty cohorts who are daily, 
year after year, engaged in the grim fight 
with squalor and poverty, disease, death— 
hopelessness. We should have to gaze at 
them with very humble eyes, pledge them 
our troth in an entirely new spirit of co- 
operation. In this present era “charity”’ is 
gone forever. In its stead is friendliness; 
and friendliness is simply the sense of be- 
longing. ; 

Now our war woman, of all others, has 
that; to such an extent that it is a positive 
pain to walk through the streets in civilian 
clothes, unrecognized, unclaimed, by any- 
body. Oh, a chance acquaintance perhaps— 
a bow or two, maybe one handshake in an 
entire afternoon! But in France she “knew” 
everyone. 

Not only every doughboy and Allied 
soldier, but every Red Cross and Salvation 
Army and “Y” girl belonged to her and she 
to them. They nodded and smiled on the 
street, talked in trains, shared their last bits 
of lunch and their latest news from home— 
all as a matter of course. 


The Comradeship We Will Not 
Sacrifice 


REMEMBER, one night going to Tours, 

in our compartment were an American 
Naval captain, a Belgian engineer, two 
French “Blue Devils” and an English avi- 
ator. None of us had ever seen one another 
before, but we were talking our heads off 
before we’d left the yards! 


a.single one of the things you packed so 
tenderly and sacrificed for so generously, 
without sending you—both the boys and 
ourselves—a warm thought of gratitude. 
You were real to us, you are real—and we 
cannot let you go. 


The Hall-Mark of Service on Our 
Clothes 


FIT’Sa uniform that gives us this freedom 
to express the friendship we feel, then I 
say let’s have a uniform of service in time of 
peace as well as of war. Everyone thought 
women would be keen to get out of uni- 
form and back into the frills and furbelows 
of elegant ease. I have not seen one so 
minded. On the contrary, it’s a real wrench 
to most of us to let them go. For the very 
reason that they do give us more freedom. 
In a uniform you never have to think of 
your clothes. . 

Everything is in place, no flying ribbons 
or loose collars, no bits of lace or tabs of 
satin to come unsewed. You are well dressed 
for any hour and occasion, and you are ready 
for anything. That is what men have had 
to be, and what the up-to-date woman must 
insist upon being now. 

So there is no use trying to foist your 
hobble skirts and high heels on Diana. She 
demands something plain and tailored and 
practical—but very good to look at, if you 
please; something in which she will feel as 
comfortable in a tenement as in a Fifth 
Avenue drawing-room, should circumstance 
happen to take her there. There will be 
plenty of feminine “pretties” for the hours 
of relaxation in her own home; but outside, 
when she goes about her work in the world, 
her clothes—though bereft of military in- 
signia—must still carry the hall-mark of 
service and capability in every line. 


What We Learned From Our War 
Experience 

I WANT my clothes to be so plain that not 

even the shabbiest charwoman would 
turn from asking me something because I 
was “too dressy.”” I want them to be so at- 
tractive that everyone will enjoy looking at 
them, without thinking about it or knowing 
why. I want them to be so simple that they 
will never rouse envy or heartburning, but 
that every little shopgirl will think happily, 
“Why, that’s easy; J can make one like 
that.” 

We want our clothes to free us for our 
work instead of enslaving us as they used to 
do. We want our clothes to draw us closer 
to people, and not separate us. We want 
them, from the crown of our heads to the 
soles of our feet, to tell what we stand for. 
That was what the uniform did, and why 
it won us the friendship of every other 
creature “‘in the service” and the honestly 
earned respect of every decent man and 
woman in the world. 

And what do we stand for, now that it’s 
all over, now that all’s said and done? We 
stand for the mother, the sister, the friend, 
of all the world. That was our job in war; 
that is our job for life. Here we are. Take 
us. We only ask to be needed, to be used. 
We may fail you sometimes, we may make 
mistakes; forgive us as the boys forgave us 
when we couldn’t always measure up to 
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And now here we are back in America, their demands. Our hearts will never fail fs 
Your gas company and Pp lumber know all supposed to shed all that fine comradeship you; for out of all the mud and blood and ‘a 
ti about the Pittsburgh, and can install one in with our uniforms, to go along head in the filth and din, we learned this one thing ir- me 
fe ‘ i ‘ A air, speaking to nobody, caring less. Well, revocably: Ne 
‘ a short time without fuss or dirt. Write today we can’tdoit. We do care. We care not only We are yours and you are ours. A" 
for illustrated booklet and see what comforts ‘e 
! the Pittsburgh has in store for you. I 
3 : , : . . f 
fF Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Going to Europe Five Years Hence ‘ 
b Edition, Pages 1024 to 1027 f 
i dit * Ne that the Atlantic has been crossed by both air- Ve 
i plane and dirigible, the dream of a regular ocean air ’ 
* PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. service seems almost realized. In a to Europe in ig 
nt ” . 7 < 
! PITTSBURGH, PA. 1925, soon to appear in THe Lapizs 1OME JOURNAL, a 
| Waldemar Kaempftert sets forth the amazing possibilities We 
eae Te EY ee of this new mode of travel. My 
Baltimore * Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles Philadelphia San Antonio fi 
Boston Cleveland Detroit Louisville Pittsburgh San Francisco NY 
Brooklyn Columbus Houston Newark San Diego Washington,D.C. i. 
Buffalo Dallas Indianapolis New Orleans St. Louis Canada 

Chicago. Dayton Kansas City Oakland St. Paul Toronto, Can. 
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He saved the last 


COFFEE 


This is the story of 200 years ago, as befell the 
gallant French marine—de Clieux. Charged 
by his King to carry a cargo of coffee plants to 
the Isle of Martinique, his good ship was be- 
calmed, be-stormed and be-devilled without end. 
Finally he was forced to share his last precious 
portion of drinking water with his one last 
drooping and dying plant. In such manner 
de Clieux preserved coffee for his King. 





ROM this single plant, we are 

told, were produced the many 
varieties of coffee now grown in 
South America. So it happens,— 
millions of Americans are privileged 
to enjoy “the most popular of the 
nation’s healthful beverages.” 


Coffee is the most democratic of 
drinks. It appeals alike to rich and 
poor—tomenand women. Nohome 
so humble it cannot afford coffee. 
No mansion so grand it can dispense 
with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 


Who can describe the irresistible 
fragrance of a cup of hot steaming 
coffee? Its aroma, “its bouquet”,— 
its deliciously delicate, rare, smooth, 
tempting piquancy? There is no 
other “taste” like that of good coffee. 


And who shall say that coffee 
will not become the social and con- 
vivial drink of the future? Men like 
it,—they drink it at breakfast,—at 
the business luncheon,—at the con- 
ference dinner—and at the club 
banquet. 


Soon we shall have “coffee houses” 
—where men and women, too, may 
congregate and toast their friends 
in a cup of rare good coffee. And 
—it is well! 


Coffee —the Universal drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States. 

















Our Stenographer’s 
Powder Puff 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


all she could do on a continuous stretch. Be- 
sides, I must acknowledge I had my doubts 
about the hundred-and-fifty mark off a 
beaten, practiced track. It was now quarter 
past three. The boss would have to leave 
at twenty minutes to five at the latest. 
That meant the work would not only have 
to be finished, but read, approved, and 
doubtless corrected, all in less than an hour 
and a half! It would take some stenog- 
rapher to do it! 

“Your funeral, my dear girl,” I thought 
in despair, and went on with my work. 


|p Ae ating the typewriter clicked mock- 
ingly on, paced by the hands of the office 
clock. “One, two, three, four,” sounded the 
sonorous warning, and the hands seemed 
to stand still a moment as though in de- 
fiance of this race against time. 

Miss Chandler glanced at the clock, then 
at her mirror, and once more the powder 
puff came into play. ‘‘So warm,” she said. 

Then she rose and made a trip to the water 
cooler, stopping to munch a chocolate which 
she had brought in with her from lunch. 

“How do you spell ‘deceive’?” came in 
dulcet tones from over the keys when she 
had returned. 

““What’s the matter with Mr. Webster?” 
questioned Harold. 

“Oh, the ‘d’’s torn out. So many words 
begin with ‘d,’ you know,” and she fingered 
the leaves of a very dilapidated pocket dic- 
tionary she had managed to i fons her 
desk after a search beneath a heterogeneous 
collection of hairpins, powder puffs, choco- 
lates, nail files and rouge sticks. 

““Why don’t you make it ‘cheat’? That 
means the same,” suggested Harold. 

As I could not quite see “cheat” for “de- 
ceive” in a legal document, synonymous as 
it might be in ordinary correspondence, I 
spelled the word for her, though it was the 
fourth time that day I had usurped Mr. 
Webster’s province. 

“Thank you. Those words mix me up 
so,” she very superfluously explained. “‘Oh, 
dear me, I’m so tired!” 

She stretched and yawned, and then be- 
thought her of going to the washstand and 
washing her hands. Then once more to the 
water cooler. Now, the doctor has told 
me to drink plenty of water if I would be 
healthy. But if there is any virtue at all in 
the water cure, Miss Chandler ought to be 
fit for exhibit “A” in an international 
health museum. Ten or twelve trips a day 
to the water cooler were nothing in her 
young life. Upon her return to her type- 
writer this time her high heels protested. 


“r7TP!” went something. We were after- 
ward to learn that it was the parting 
of the last two buttons from her less-than- 
a-yard-round-the-hem skirt. The heel of 
her right shoe came loose from its moorings 
and lay unsupporting on the floor. How 
she ever stood up against it I am still guess- 
ing, but perhaps practice makes perfect, for 
she was not half so disconcerted as we were. 
“Whatever shall I do?” she drawled. 
She liad removed her shoe, picked up the 
heel and was making vain efforts toward 
a homogeneous reconciliation between the 
strained elements with rubber bands. 

“Oh, Harold, don’t you want to play 
cavalier to a lady in distress?” 

“Not so as you’d notice it,” replied the 
unfeeling Harold, anticipating her next 
move. “I’m no cobbler.” 

“But, Harold, dear,” came the dulcet 
tone, “you'll find one just down the street. 
How am I ever going to get home if you 
don’t?” 

“Go ahead, Harold,” I said quietly, fear- 
ing she might take it into her head to go 
herself, and then—good-by briefs. 

“Well, all right; give me your hoof. But 
an office ain’t no place for ballroom shoes 
anyhow.” 

“Thank goodness!” sighed Miss Chan- 
dler; and I echoed the sentiment as she 
turned once more to the boss’ briefs. ‘‘ My,” 
she added, “but I was really frightened for 


a moment.” And out came the mirror and 
the powder puff! 

“Many more words?” I anxiously in- 
quired. It was quarter past four. 

“Oh, about twelve or fifteen hundred,” 
she indifferently replied. 

In fifteen minutes the boss would be in, 
expecting to find the work finished and on his 
desk. Just one hundred words to the minute! 

“Go to it !”’ exclaimed. ‘‘ Test speed and 
a mile a minute! Those briefs must go to 
Boston on the five-ten.”’ 

She was working steadily now, as though 
at last awakened to a sense of responsibility. 
But one never can do as good work at the 
end of the day when one’s vitality is at its 
lowest, and I could see that the shoeless foot 
annoyed her. 


UST then the boss entered. ‘Where’s 

Harold?” he demanded. “That boy is 
never round when I want him.” 

“Gone on an errand, sir,” I replied, with 
no intention of further ruffling his temper 
by disclosing the nature of the errand. 
“He'll be back directly.” 

“Just as soon as he comes in, send him 
to the Grand Central; tell him to buy my 
ticket and wait at the information desk for 
me. In the meantime call a taxi for me. 
Those briefs ready, Miss Chandler?” 

I could see Miss Chandler grow red to the 
tip of her nose. 

“Tn about five minutes,” she replied. 

“Well, I can’t wait five minutes,” he 
snapped, and hurried into his office. 

I followed with the briefs as far as they 
had been typed. He was pacing up and 
down the room. I made my exit as quickly 
and quietly as possible. 

Five minutes later the buzzer sounded 
with the fury of a fire alarm. 

“Oh, dear, I can’t go in without my 
shoe!” groaned Miss Chandler. 

I picked up the sheet she had just com- 
pleted and carried it in. 

“What’s the matter with that young 
woman?” blustered the boss. “I thought 
you told me she could write a hundred and 
fifty words a minute?” 

“Agency guaranteed it, sir,” I replied, 
thankful to escape the first question in an- 
swering the second. “But that was test 
speed, I imagine.” 

“Test!” he echoed disgustedly. ‘Well, 
she’s had her test all right. Get another 
young woman before I return. Never mind 
the speed. Fifty words a minute and a little 
horse sense is good enough for me. Harold 
come in yet?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“What did you send him out for any- 
way?” Again I feared the infuriating 
truth must come out, but with his usual 
impatience he hurried on to the next ques- 
tion as I helped him into his overcoat. 
“That taxiready? Tell that young woman 
to never mind the rest of those briefs. I’ll 
get a stenographer in Boston. This thing’s 
full of errors anyway.” 


WAS just congratulating myself that the 

final fury had not been applied to his tem- 
per by the knowledge of the heelless shoe, 
when in rushed Harold, the unwrapped of- 
fender in his hand, nearly upsetting the boss 
as they collided at the entrance to the outer 
office. 

“What the ——’” began the boss, taking 
note of the shoe. “Where have you been?” 

It was all up now. Harold blurted out 
the naked truth in all its deformity before 
I could stop him. 

The boss gave me a sharp look of reproof, 
then glanced disgustedly at thestenographer. 
Then he rushed for the door, banged it, and 
a moment later we heard the elevator go 
down. 

“Sorry, Miss Chandler,” I said as I 
handed the stenographer her pay envelope 
up to Saturday plus an extra week. I had 
to say something. It was the only decent 
thing I could think of. 

“What made him really so angry, do you 
think?” she sweetly asked. 
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OUR COVER THIS MONTH 


Cle has wings, so why not have a win 
There is nothing improbable about it—in fact, it has been done 
already by more than one intrepid couple, and is likely to become 
popular before a great while; it has obvious advantages. 
cover is an adaptation of the De Haviland battleplane. It is richly uphol- 
pped with buffet comforts, toilet accessories, luggage com- 


partment and windshield, with a special seat for the “sky chauffeur.” 


ged “ Honeymoon Express” ? 
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Lower 
Circle.— 
Same magnifi- 
cation of Mar- 
tex under- 
weave. This 
firm, string, 
closely - woven 
fabric insures - 
durability as 
well as lux- 
ury. Martex 
Towels cost less 
in the long run 
than cheap 
towels, because 
Martex wears 
somuth longer. 
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Look for the Martex 


label on one corner 


yy your Turkish towels? Do you take the largest towel Pretty Garments 
i cheapest? If you-do, the Turkish towels used in your Made from i 
sting you more than they should cost. There is a simple, Martex Towels 
- to insure getting luxurious, ultra-durable and most attractive Combing jackets, babies’ slumber 
owels: See that each towel you buy bears the trade-mark Martex. robes, and many other onesies 
- useful garments are best made 
ing-glasses above. In the ‘‘loops’’ on the surface of the fabric. And yet the from Rams = ene The illus- 
ighly magnified, the “under- strength, durability and ultimate econcmy of every porns safe little | book, wares a 


f an ordinary, low-priced Turkish Turkish towel are determined by the quality of this for it. 
Ower glass is the “under-weave”’ almost invisible ‘‘under-weave.” 
Martex Towel equally magnified. The 
bric is much denser; it is fine, firmly 
much stronger. . 


It is because it is difficult to see the “under-weave” 
of Turkish towels that your safeguard lies in buy- 
we ing towels that bear the Martex trade-mark. Every 
“Think of the sterilizing in boiling water that alone Martex Turkish Towel is durable; economical; 





makes Turkish towels fit for use. Remember, that luxurious; of generous size; highly absorbent. Made 
a Turkish towel is-used for brisk rubbing; that men in exclusive, carefully-chosen, colored and all-white 
rub very hard with such towels; that everyone who patterns that will grace any bathroom. 


uses a Turkish towel stretches it and strains the 


. : ; - Most leading department stores everywhere can 
fabric. There is no woven material made that is ae 4 


supply Martex Turkish Towels, Bath Mats: and 


‘ ieomdine § 
used so casenttceny ; Wash Cloths. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
You cannot plainly see the “‘under-weave” of a write us direct, giving the name of your favorite 
Turkish towel. ‘It is hidden beneath the little department or dry goods store. 


COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 


“W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Guidance 


There is a blazed trail leading to paint satisfaction— 
labeled Certain-teed. 


from only highest-character paints and varnishes. 
The name Certain-teed itself means certainty of quality 


Certain-teed,a world-wide institution, gives you this sure 
guide to better decorating results. Its fixed policy of 
making extra-quality products of the whole Ceritain-tecd 
line, assures the lasting satisfaction that you can get 


and guaranéeed satisfaction—the two elements you 
look for in every purchase 


For all purposes—indoors and outdoors—Certain-teed 
Paints and Varnishes give utmost service. 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. If you do the painting yourself, you can 
buy Certain-teed in cans of convenient size, and in all popular shades. Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every exterior and 
interior surface. Each is specially prepared to give the best and most lasting results. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold, 


Certain-teed Products Corporation — Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 


Cerlain-teed 


PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Helping the Woman on the Farm 


How Uncle Sam is Doing it and is Ready to Do It 


By Helen Johnson Keyes 


Of the Office of Information of the United States Department of Agriculture 










ed the energy of farm women. 
Both the forces of production 
and those of conservation de- 
pended on farm women, and 
in response they cultivated 
gardens and raised poultry; 
they canned, dried, preserved. 
They did these things not only as individuals 
in their homes, but as civic servants out in 
their communities, and by means of doing 
them they gained a training in business 
methods. 

Out of this work has grown an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the old farm-home 
industries may be revived, modernized and 
commercialized, so as to make a much 
smaller number of women economically su- 
perfluous on the farms than would be the 
case otherwise. 


1700 Women Ready to Help 


HE Federal Department of Agriculture, 

the state colleges and experiment stations 
for a number of years have been applying 
science to processes which used to be hap- 
hazard, and these institutions are carrying 
their experiences to farm women through 
home demonstration agents and showing 
them two things about old industries: First, 
how the standard of living will be raised by 
their revival merely as domestic practices; 
and second, how, if carried on according to 
the findings of recently accumulated knowl- 
edge, they may become also profit-yielding 
businesses. 

Two thousand three hundred of our 2936 
counties are organized for agricultural de- 
velopment and the improvement of agri- 
cultural morale. Not in all of these, it is true, 
is women’s work as well established as 
men’s; but in our forty-eight states are seven- 
teen hundred demonstration agents working 
in over 1600 counties. The world, however, 
is so “full of a number of things” that the 
public asks: “What are home demonstration 
agents and what have they to do with the 
development of farm civilization?” 

They are home-economics women, em- 
ployed by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the state colleges coéperating, 
who, when counties and communities call 
them, go among the people to assist local 
endeavor. Their purpose is not to superim- 
pose a culture acquired through their special 
education, but to help local leaders to solve 
immediate problems and encourage new ini- 
tiative. Experiments made in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state colleges, 
and the experiences of other communities in 
working them out, are of value wherever 
similar work is tried. Familiarity with these 
is the contribution of home demonstration 
agents to the people. 

Most of our states have some form of 
county organization, through which exten- 
sion work operates. For instance, in thirty- 
one of our Northern and Western states 
there is an affiliation of farmers’ families 
called a “farm bureau.” To this the com- 
munities within the county submit their 
programs of work, and the executive com- 
mittee of the farm bureau appeals to the 
state college for agents who will bring trained 
assistance to the undertakings. These agents 
work intensively for short periods of time 
with local leaders and return at intervals to 
aid the development of the enterprises. 


250,000 Nonproducing Hens 


pager nd cae poultry work showing 
how profits have often leaked away un- 
seen, and how these may be halted and 
increased, is progressing in most of the 
states, with home demonstration agents as- 
sisting. 

One of the counties of Missouri carried on 
an interesting feeding project in order to 
procure winter eggs. The result of the correct 
feeding of ten flocks for one month was an 
increase of one hundred and eighty-three 
eggs, or one hundred and fifty-three per cent. 
A state-wide culling campaign, during which 
742,010 birds were handled, result@d in the 
discovery of 282,914 nonproductive hens. 
These, of course, had been receiving the same 
feed and costing the same amount of money 
as the productive ones and their elimination 
from the flocks accomplished a saving in 
feed amounting in a year to $177,899—or 
more than the annual cost of extension work 
in the state. The culls—that is, the elimi- 
nated birds—either were sold at market 
prices or canned; estimating them at an 
average weight of two pounds and a half and 
as worth twenty-five cents a pound, the 

rofit from the campaign runs enormously 
higher. These results are about what have 
occurred wherever culling has taken place. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the usual flock is 
nonproductive. 


E war quickened and direct- | 


The eradication of diseases, the selection 
of breeding stock, the production of infertile 
eggs for preservation, the “laying down” of 
eggs in water glass at a time when they are 
worth about forty cents and their use at a 
season when the price of eggs is much higher, 
and the establishment of free markets and of 
sales direct to consumers, are all features of 
poultry projects. 


Making Money From Honey 


ONEY is high in food value; it keeps 
for a long time and is easily trans- 
ported. Bees thrive with correct care wher- 
ever general farming is practiced and where 
gardens and orchards are cultivated. It is 
not true that they destroy crops or injure 
sound fruit. If sold directly to the consumer 
extracted honey brings about twenty cents 
a pound and comb honey about twenty-five 
cents a section. If sold to dealers the former 
sells at about ten cents a pound and comb 
at fifteen cents a section. Installment and 
upkeep expenses of each colony, exclusive 
of labor and increase, are about one dollar. 
The industry is worth extensive develop- 
ment among farm women. ‘The United 
States produces only twenty per cent of the 
sugar it consumes, and the development of 
the use of honey would be a national boon. 
During the acute sugar shortage of 1918 
some confectioners specialized in candies and 
cakes in which honey was substituted for 
sugar, and very good they were. Farm women 
might well develop such recipes and carry on 
as a side issue of their honey culture the sale 
of honey confectionery. 

One conspicuous error in honey trade has 
been the marketing of inferior grades and the 
unappetizing containers and labels used. 
Attractive containers might almost double 
the sale price. Another error has been the 
surfeiting of the market at certain seasons, 
instead of distributing the supply through 
the year. 

Women who wish to develop this business 
should appeal to their agricultural college 
for a home demonstration agent qualified to 
instruct them in regard to the entire technic 
of bee culture. Trips ought to be made also 
to successful apiaries. Hard study and hard 
work are part of the game, for haphazard 
and amateur methods cannot succeed. A 
good future, however, lies ahead of the good 
producer and saleswoman. Several state- 
wide honey campaigns carried on by local 
agencies, with Government agricultural 
forces codperating, might result beneficially 
to the nation and to farm women. 


Sending Baskets to City Customers 


4b profitable cultivation and sale of 
vegetables and small fruits are depend- 
ent largely on the education of town house- 
keepers in the costs of crop production. City 
consumers buying these directly from farm 
women have expected to pay almost nothing 
for what they got. They have had an idyllic 
picture of tender fields yielding their boun- 
ties out of sheer exuberance and without 
human aid. At a conference of city house- 
keepers with whom an effort was being made 
to establish direct trade with farm women 
of the outlying country, one lady rose and 
asked whether, if the city women sent the 
receptacles out to the farms, it was not fair 
that the farm women should fill them free 
of cost! 

This story seems incredible but it is true. 
Although the gardeners cannot fill for less 
than a reasonable profit vegetable and fruit 
dishes, even if these are magnanimously 
brought to their doors, they can underbid 
the grocer who has rent and salesmen to pay. 
Besides underbidding him, they must, if they 
are to be successful, excel him very decidedly 
in the attractiveness of their products. Here 
is an undeveloped field for the good gar- 
dener who also has a good business imagi- 
nation and who lives near a city. It is 
worth while for her to exert her ingenuity 
in planning the market baskets which she 
sends to her patrons, making the quality of 
their. contents dependable, but introducing 
variety into the combinations they contain, 
adding perhaps such surprises now and then 
as a jar of preserves or a few flowers. 

This is her business problem. Her garden 
problem lies in crop rotation to maintain 
fertility; and the time distribution of plant- 
ing so as to have a variety of vegetables 
during a long season instead of having, for 
instance, nothing but peas and strawberries 
in early June, and nothing but corn and 
blackberries in July. 


A Good Market for Cottage Cheese 


IGHTY-FOUR billion pounds of milk 
are produced annually in the United 
States, and of this forty-one per cent is made 


into butter. In the process of butter making 
five-sixths of the original milk remains as 
skim milk. This means that every year in the 
United States twenty-nine billion pounds of 
skim milk are thrown off as a by-product. 
This is an excellent food for livestock, but 
all the livestock in the country, if properly 
rationed, could not consume much more 
than half of this amount. What remained 
went down the sewers until, in 1918, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and the 
state colleges codperating revived the old in- 
dustry of cottage-cheese making. 

Skim milk contains all the food values of 
whole milk except the fats, and as a substi- 
tute for meat and all other protein foods is 
excellent and economical in the human diet. 
It was made clear during this campaign that 
its value is higher when given to human 
beings directly as food than when converted 
into animal flesh. 

The methods of making cottage cheese 
which were developed by home demonstra- 
tion agents in this intensive campaign re- 
sulted in so smooth and fine a product that 
it was not difficult to create a market for it. 
Moreover, a great many recipes were in- 
vented, so that it was used acceptably in 


soups, meatlike dishes, gravies, sauces, as | 


salad and as filling for cakes and pics. In one 
city its daily sale leaped from ten pounds to 
nearly three thousand; in another from 
three hundred and fifty pounds to more 
than a ton. It is not strange, then, that a 
certain creamery which formerly poured ten 
thousand pounds of skim milk down sewers 
every day turned this into seven hundred 
pounds of cottage cheese. 

In rural districts home demonstration 
agents worked up the propaganda through all 
existing agencies, particularly through the 
farm bureaus. On most Northern farms there 
is an abundance of skim milk, and its trans- 
formation into cheese costs practically noth- 
ing, so that its sale is almost pure profit. 
More than one country girl is putting herself 
through college by making a supply once a 
week and selling it in town on Saturdays. 

In the South it has encouraged the keep- 
ing of cows and made profitable many herds 
which had been operated at a loss. Certainly 
the making of cottage cheese and other 
cheeses may be developed by farm women 
into a profitable industry. The home dem- 
onstration agents are ready with assistance, 
and recipes may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


4-Cent Jelly That Sells for 25 Cents 


ILOSELY connected with gardening are 

canning, drying and preserving. During 
the war these industries were carried on in 
community centers, women working in time 
shifts and also in squads which specialized in 
the various processes. Such codperation 
makes possible a very large output under the 
economical conditions insured by wholesalc 
purchases and the team use of apparatus 
instead of its duplication in a number of 
homes. Although the method is associated 
with war conservation of foods, it should be 
commercialized to-day for the benefit of those 
who do the work. In rough figures, half a 
pint of jelly, costing four cents to make when 
sugar is ten cents a pound and when the fruit 
is bought instead of being salvaged, as very 
often is possible, will sell direct to the con- 
sumer for twenty-five cents. Under similar 
conditions one pint of canned fruit will cost 
eleven cents to make, or one pint of preserved 
fruit fifteen cents, and these can be sold to 
the consumer for thirty-five cents. 


Pin-Money Sundries 


OYS’ and girls’ clubs have experimented 
successfully with rabbit raising for food 
and skins. This may well appeal to women 
also, although the profits are not large. The 
sale of wild fruits and of maple sugar will 
yield pin money in their seasons. In certain 
sections of the country woodlots may be 
used lucratively. Such deadwood as is 
cleared easily with benefit to young growth 
can be sold near home for favorable prices. 
Weaving, quilting and rug making are cul- 
tivated in the South. Old materials are trans- 
formed in home-brewed dye pots and, with 
true feeling for the values of texture and 
color, made into articles of good craftsman- 
ship. The cornfields and wild woods yield 
staves and braids for baskets and hats. Such 
articles sell among tourists and in neighbor- 
ing towns and are definitely raising standards 
of living among those who make them. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has published bulletins dealing with 
many eee essen industries. Women have 
but to write and ask for a list of publications, 
and then to order those which interest them. 
Extension workers are ready to assist in the 
development of community projects. 





“Would You Say A 
Mother Was Crazy - 


_—If she subjected her baby to East 
winds, overheating, indigestion, cold baths— 
or kept it awake all day? 


Certainly! 


_ Think of baby’s sleep. During the first 
six months especially it is a matter of the 
utmost importance. 


But the creases and folds of a baby’s 
delicate skin cause friction. So do its 
clothes, coverings, all textures that touch 
it. Involuntary habits add to the torment. 
How can a baby get that sleep? 


Kora-Konia is the lightest touch that 
could possibly be laid upon a baby’s 
burning distress. With the softness of 
sheer silk it dries and soothes. Plentifully 
dusted over the tiny body, it interposes a 
cool, comforting surface against all an- 
guish—and it adheres gently for hours. 


A cooling, healing powder, with several 
ingredients of recognized medicinal value! 
It is antiseptic, resists moisture, and brings 
lasting relief. 


No baby—and we may say incidentally, 
no adult—will chafe if plentifully dusted 
with Kora-Konia. It simply smooths away 
all possible friction. 


Send 10c for a Physician’s sample. A full 
size box of Kora-Konia costs 50c. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: 


Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Do You 
Chafe ? 
Kora-Konia 


will bring you 
blessed relief. 
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SERHARD MENNEN 
. “SHEMITAL CO. 
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The Favorite for 32 Years 


No doubt about the quality, construction and dura- 
bility of the Nazareth Waist. For 32 years it has con- 
tinued to please millions of mothers and its present 
popularity is greater than ever. The knit-waist 
made and still first with every practical improvement. 

The soft, elastic-knit, porous fabric absorbs pira- 
tion and does not bind or irritate. Sizes 1 to i years 


for boys and girls. 
The Nazareth Waist Union Suit shirt, pants and 
waist in one garment for boys and girls is a modern 


union suit idea you ought to know about. Ask your 


jer to show it. 
If your dealer doesn't sell Nazareth undergar- ke. 
ments write us; we will see that you are supplied, \ 


NAZARETH WAIST CO., Dept. 2 
349 Broadway, New York 
Mill at Nazareth, Pa. 
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It Belongs 
in the Picture 


HE ‘modern bathroom represents a 
Sanitary protection to the family that 
the households of a decade ago did not 
know. And of equally great importance in 
personal hygiene is the use of ScotTissue. 


Even to those not familiar with the mak- 
ing of ScotTissue, as compared with 
ordinary toilet papers, the superiority of 
ScotTissue is apparent. | 


It is colorless—there are no short, harsh 
fibers—it is soft as old handkerchief linen. 
Your doctor will tell you the importance 
of such quality toilet paper. 


From a health standpoint, ScotTissue is decidedly 
preferable. There are other reasons of economy 
that appeal to the purchaser who has learned the 
wisdom of thrift. 


Scot Tissue goes further. The 1000 perfect sheets 
in every roll of ScotTissue will do as much and give 
greater personal satisfaction than a greater num- 
ber of sheets of the ordinary, cheaply made kind. 


Bulky looking rolls that seem cheaper cost more 
in point of service. It’s the counted sheets that 
count — plus the assurance of personal hygiene. 


One ‘week’s use of ScotTissue makes it a fixed 
household necessity. Every roll is sealed to make 
it dustproof. Buy it by the dozen rolls. 


Don’t ask for “toilet paper’’—ask for Scot Tissue— 
it’s the proper thing to do. 


ScotTissue is becoming a staple with drug- 
gists, grocers, department stores, country 
stores—wherever toilet paper is sold. 


Scott Paper Lompany p Creer 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels and Toilet Paper 
San Francisco 


otlissue 


Scot Tissue Products for Personal Hygiene 


New York Chicago 
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Holding Back the Marines 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Nor had we. The cow stew had been de- 
voured—to its last atom. 
Then came excitement—a sudden rush 


of messages. Two German spies, dressed 
in French uniforms, had been found in the 
front lines. One had escaped. Wefwere to 
gethim. It was pitch dark now. I called 
for volunteers and picked two patrols out 
of the whole unit, which had crowded 
forward, sending the rest back to their 
pink blankets. 

An hour later I heard voices in the dark- 
ness, a first sergeant talking to a returned 
patrol: 

* Any luck?” 

“Don’t know. Picked up something 
white out there. Think it’s a signal flag.” 

“Let’s see.” A momentary flash of a 
night light; then an exclamation of deepest 
disgust. “‘Aw, you idiot! Signal flag noth- 
ing. Don’t y’ know a woman’s nighty when 
y’ see one?” 

Just then the captain stumbled toward 
me with orders to put the company into 
combat formation. We formed in a bulbous 
group in the darkness. No one was depend- 
ing on supplies, for they were not coming 
up. Everything was too frenzied, too new, 
too hurriedly organized to hope for them. 
The result was that the men had slung 
bandoliers of cartridges about themselves 
until they looked like Mexican revolu- 
ticnists. We formed to go through fields, 
a ruined village and then into the woods, 
where we deployed. Just before dawn we 
crawled out into a wheat field and formed 
four waves. Then —— 

“Zero! Three-forty-five!” 

They were up and going before the signal 
was half given. 


CROSS the fields we raced, banging 

: down the boches as we went, and into 
the woods. Machine guns rattled and men 
dropped. ‘There we started to form again, 
while I tried tocount my men. Suddenly a 
machine gun far ahead opened up spitefully, 
but there came no whine of bullets. Inas- 
much as I had the only two hand grenades 
in my unit, I crawled ahead a bit to see 
what was happening. 

There, grouped about a captured Ger- 
man machine gun, were ten of my missing 
men having the time of their lives, banging 

_ away with this captured gun at anything 
that looked like a boche. My red hair stood 
on end. If the boches filtered back and sur- 
rounded them —— 

“Come back here!’’ I yelled. 

“Jiminy! It’s the Loot!” I heard one of 
them call to the others, above the rattling 
of the gun. “Cut it!” 

Hurriedly they put the gun out of com- 
mission and came trailing back, for all the 
world like schoolboys caught at hooky. 

I put on the best scowl I could find. 
“What were you doing up there? You 
heard me signal, didn’t you?” 

“Why, sir—you know”—that childlike 
innocence was at work again—“‘we were 
just naturally going too fast. We didn’t 
hear anything, sir; you see, sir, we were 


shore headed for Germany; weren’t we 
now?” 

“Well, get back where you belong!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 


We started back. 

Suddenly: “Excuse me, sir. There’s one, 
Mickey! Whang him!” 

“ Pang-g ! ”» 

A flopping sound and a boche dropped 
out of a tree. 

Far off, in another part of the woods, a 
shot sounded and a second boche tumbled 
down. 


peed I made my way to where 
three Marines were traveling blithely 
toward Germany. Before I could reach 
them they had potted another boche sniper 
from a tree top and were relieving him of 
his belt buckle, his buttons and his iron 
cross, and were trying to decide among 
themselves which one would be forced to 
content himself with a poor souvenir like 
a bunch of buttons, only to “snap into it” 
as I approached. 

“Knew you wouldn’t mind, sir,” they 
hurried to explain before I could reprimand 
them. “These snipers started getting funny, 
and, sir, we knew you would want us to get 
them, sir, and so ——” 

“All right. But get back to your lines.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Again we formed. Again we charged. 
Again the machine guns dropped many a 
Marine, while we crossed another wheat 
field and broke our way into a jutting woods. 
Here were beaucoup dead boches, and again 
I halted my command to count noses. 

Working my way along as best I could, 
I found my men—practically every one of 
them—squatted down besidea dead German, 
relieving him of belt buckle or iron cross, 


And inevitably they would snap to with 
something like “Souvenir hunting’s sure 
good here, sir.” 

For the third time a rush, with machine 
guns all around us and men dropping so fast 
I couldn’t count them. I stumbled and fell. 
When I gained my feet again my command 
was far ahead of me, and I was running my 
hardest to catch up with it! Another woods 
showed and what was left of the group dived 
in, to break up into twos and threes. It was 
the same old sort of fighting that the men 
had known in the “spick” countries, and no 
one can give a Marine pointers on that sort 
of thing. 

When I reached the woods I was the 
whole command! The rest were gone, 
planted and hidden so effectually that even 
I couldn’t locate them. I knew that half of 
them were hunting souvenirs or stalking 
tree-top snipers; and the rest, I knew, had 
their noses in the ground, stealing a puff.on 
a cigarette. I was an old hen without her 
brood, squawking about for my chicks. 


RADUALLY I rounded them up and 
tied them to one spot with emphatic 
remarks. Then I started out to see what 
was ahead, suddenly to stop short as I came 
on a first sergeant and twenty men from 
another company—all that was left of a 
platoon. On the left was a high hill, where 
the machine guns were chattering like a 
bunch of monkeys, while in front was a 
high-banked road. 
““*Chuck,’”’ I said to my newly found first 
sergeant, “‘who’s your commanding officer?” 
“Me,” said “Chuck” simply. “All the 
rest are ‘deados.’ We’re going over.” 
“Where?” 
He nodded his head. ‘‘There.” 
“What? Behind that road? Why, man, 
the whole boche army’s over there.” 
“Well,” “Chuck” shrugged his shoulders. 
“My tactics are simple: go get ’em!” 
“Go get ’em,”’ said I, ‘and get all chewed 


“Those boche?” “Chuck” appeared 
scornful. ‘ Not if they’re not more’n twenty 
to one!” 

I could hear the men mumbling between 
themselves: ‘‘Why, sir, there ain’t more’n 
a couple of hundred of ’em. We can get 
’em—huh, fellers? Why don’t we go?” 

“Look here, ‘Chuck’?” I turned and 
snapped it at him. “I can’t give you a 
command, because the worst punishment 
for disobedience is death. And you'll get 
that if you go after that road. I can’t stay 
here and hold you back; I’ve got to find the 
captain. So I’m going to put you on your 
honor. I want your word that you won’t 
try to capture that road and the whole 
German Army until I get back.” 

A broken-hearted look came into his eye. 
**T’ll promise, sir,’”’ he said, and every word 
dragged from his lips. 


I LOOKED atthe men. They were punch- 
ing holes in the ground with their fingers, 
looking about as pleased as a man“who has 
bitten into a green persimmon. 

I turned back. Through the woods I went 
to strike a wheat field and lope across it 
while a sniper pinged at me. At last, down 
a ravine, I sighted a tin hat and made for it. 
It was the captain. 

“How many men have you got left?” he 
asked. 

“‘A few from my outfit and twenty strays 
that I just found.” 

He grinned. “Fine. You’ve got a whole 
army. Consolidate ’em. We’re going back.” 

“Back?” 

“Sure thing,” he repeated. Then quite 
casually: ‘This one map is all balled up; 
we’ ve traveled about two hundred yards too 
far and lost liaison. We've got boches on 
three sides of us. So, gotoit. Get the men. 
Skate.” 

Back again I galloped, about three jumps 
ahead of that sniper, and broke the news. 
The men looked at me as if I were some new 
sort of a coward. Just then a private leaped 
into the air and began scratching himself 
like a man with a million cooties. 

““Sho® me in the back,” he growled. 
“Shot mein the back! Damnit all! They’re 
a bunch o’ dirty, low-down bums! Shot me 
in the back! How’ll I ever explain that, 
huh?” 

That was enough. My reputation was 
saved. All those Marines wanted was to 
fight something and directions didn’t count. 
Back we tore toward the left rear, and that 
machine gun on the hill. 

Halfway up we met the captain’s outfit. 
“Which will it be?” he said, grinning. “‘Do 
you want to go ahead and get that gun, or 
stay here and hold the men?” 

“T’ll take the easy job,” Isaid. ‘“T’ll go 
after the gun.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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By Byron Gay 


“My Baby’s Arms” 


By Harry Tierney and Joseph McCarthy 


Staged by Ned Wayburn 
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w Song Hits 


Acce pted by Everybody Everywhere! 


“Sand Dunes” 
By Byron Gay 
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Do — a*Bumhle Bee” buzz a-round a bit. 


© Leo. Feist, Lac. 


Sh-h-h! B-b-beware of 
“The Vamp!” After cap- 
turing every song center in 
the West, it is spreading its 
spell all over the country! 
“The Vamp” has been ap- 
pointed the most wonderful 
song ever written for 
modern American dancing. 
Its rhythm is alive! Its 
melody is bewitching! Its 
lyric has a chuckle in every 
line. 

A reward is offered to any 
one who can frown or keep his 

feet still when the band plays 
or the singer sings ‘“‘The 

Vamp.” It’s a wonderful 


dance song—get it before 
it gets you. 
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© Leo Feist, Inc. 


If you could hear New 
York audiences applaud this 
song at Ziegfeld’sFolliesand 
call for encore after encore 
—you would realize—it’s a 
HIT! And if you could 
travel from NewYorktoCalifornia 
and stop at all the theatres, res- 
taurants and other song centers 
in between—you would know 
how fast this hit is spreading. 


A sweet, wholesome melody, 
and cute, lovable words—‘“‘My 
Baby’s Arms” is a song you’ll 
love —a song that will make 
you happier, make the world 
sunnier. Try it out — buy 
it today. 


clouds 


© Leo. Feist, Jac. 


Somewhere down in 
everybody’s heart is a love 
for oriental song—the weird 
rum-tum of the tom-tom— 
the mysterious luring 
chords of far-east music. 
That is why “‘Sand Dunes”’ 
is a sensational hit. 


With the lights. turned 
low at the end of the day, 
‘Sand Dunes”’ is soothing, 
comforting, fascinating, 
good. With the lights ablaze 
and jazz bands jazzing, “‘Sand 
Dunes” is a wonderful dance 
number, a fox-trot that makes 
feet step lightly, faces laugh 
brightly. ‘‘Sand Dunes” is 
a great song—get it. 
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“Lullaby Blues” 


By Al. M. Kendall, J. Russel Robinson 
and Theodore Morse 
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© Leo. Feist, Ince 

The only lullaby ever 
written to keep folks awake! 
—‘‘Lullaby Blues.” It’s a 
dreamy, soothing tune that 
makes you feel good, smile 
and hum and sing and dance. 
It is a waltz melody truly 
beautiful that gets right on 
to your mind and into your 
heart and stays there. 
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And as to the words, just 
recall the songs with which 
your Mother rocked you to 
sleep—those are the words, 
the sentiment of ‘‘Lul- 

laby Blues.” Try it 
yourself—get the com- 


plete song wherever 


good music is sold. 


You'll Sing, You'll Dance, You'll Love 
these Hits from Song Headquarters 


HEY have thrilled audiences. They have enthused dancers. 
They have won the recognition of singers, orchestras and jazz 
bands—of record makers and player-roll producers. They are truly 
the new song-hits of the day—the songs that folks will sing, whistle, 
dance and hum through Fall twilights and Winter nights. You'll 
fairly love them—their beautiful melodies—their wonderful lyrics. 


Other Beautiful Feist Songs You'll Enjoy: 


“Thank God You’re Here, Mother Mine” “Your Heart is Calling Mine” 
“A Girl in Chateau-Thierry ” “Keep All Your Love for-Me”’ 
“Dreaming of a Sweet Tomorrow” ‘Sweetie Mine’’—by Al Jolson 
“Sweet Love Dreams” “Star of the East”’ . 
“*Persian Moon” ‘Give Me All of You”’ 

**Bluin’ the Blues”’ “Sing Me Love’s Lullaby” 
“In the Land of Lullaby” ‘Radiance in Your Eyes” 


INSTRUMENTAL NUMBERS 


**Bells of Bagdad”’ 
**Kloridyke Blues” 


Get a Record 


for your 
Take this page to your piano and Talking Machine 


try out these four songs now. 

Get them wherever good music is 
sold, or we will supply you direct 
at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or 
orchestra, 25c each. 


Get These Two Big Song Hits— 


“By the Camp Fire’’ and “When You 
Look in the Heart of a Rose.” 


**Laughing Blues” 
‘Orange Blossom Rag” 


**Aloma”’ 


“Syria” ‘‘Djer Kiss” 
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No Package Genuine 
Without Cross 
and Circle 
Printed in Red 


Alabastined walls improve the appearance of mansions, 
cottages, churches, clubs, theaters, hotels and apartment 
buildings. Wherever beautiful interiors are desired 
Alabastine is used to give its wonderful mat-like finish— 
a finish both durable and economical. Prepare your 
home now for the long indoor winter months. Secure 
the soft, warm, restful, velvety look of Alabastined walls. 





Alabastine purifies while it beautifies—it is recognized by 
hospitals everywhere as the most hygienic wall finish. 


Ready toapply toany interior surface—plastered walls, wallboard, 
over paint, burlap or canvas, or even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures and contains no aniline dyes. 


All that you need to obtain perfect walls is Alabastine, pure cold 
water, and a seven or eight inch flat brush. You can inter-mix 
standard Alabastine tits to secure any unusual tone you desire. 


“Look for the Cross and Circle Printed in Red 


There is only one quality of Alabastine—one high standard, 
uniformly and consistently the best possible. Ask your dealer for 
Alabastine. Nothing else is “the same thing”’ or “just as good”. 


Write Our Art Department for Free Assistance 


We will assist you in planning your interiors and furnish individual color 
schemes. We make no charge for this service. When you write give complete 
information as to size of room and dominant color-tone of rugs and hangings. 
State present wall treatment. Color chart with interchangeable colors sent free. 


Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Trade 


The Alabastine Company 


335 Grandville Avenue 


Artistic 
anitary 


Durable 


Instead of kalsomine or wall paper 


The nationally 


accepted wall tint 
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reek 


© 
as tin 


Prices: 
Five-Pound Package White Alabastine, 70c 


Five-Pound Package Tinted Alabastine, 75c 


(Special Shades—No. 33, dark green, 
and No. 58, deep brown, 90c) 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 






















Holding Back the Marines 
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Up the hill we went—myself, a sergeant, 
the man with a hole in his back and three 
others. The boches had run, but the gun was 
still there, and the men swooped down upon 
it, trying to make it work. Finally someone 
pressed a lever and I jumped straight into 
the air. It was banging away full in my 
direction. 

“Turn that damn thing off!” I yelled. 

“Can’t, sir. Don’t know how.” They 
were trying to solve its mechanism. 

“Well, aim it into the ground, then,” I 
ordered. 

They aimed while the belt ran out; then 
the captain and the command came up. 


BOUT this time, straggling out of the 

woods, came ten men who had been lost. 

But they hadn’t been lost for nothing! The 

poorest of them had eight iron crosses, to 

say nothing of a couple of German helmets 
and an automatic pistol. 

We lay in the German fox holes and took 
stock. The men fairly pleaded for a chance 
to capture the German army. Nor was this 
egotism. It was simply a blind faith in the 
fact that they were Americans, and any 
American, they figured, should be good for 
at least ten or twenty boches. But, unkind 
officers that we were—at least, their injured 


looks made us feel that way—we held them * 


down. 

A boche aviator buzzed along, took a look, 
and then rushed for home, while the Marines 
shot at him with their rifles and made bets’ 
on their marksmanship. A minute later a 
machine gun opened up on us, and we called 
for a volunteer crew to go out and stop it. 
We had to let them draw straws for the 
privilege. 

Down the hill they went, and the two 
clattered away at each other. Finally the 
boche quieted, and the captain sent me for 
a trip through the woods below. 

There I found quiet. But also a solitary 
Marine, his foot bunged up, smoking a cig- 
arette and gazing balefully at three Ger- 
mans that he had tied with rope to a tree. 

“Couldn’t walk, sir. So I just thought 
I’d tie ’em till somebody came up,” he 
explained. 

I had the boches carry the wounded 
Marine back. 

At the hill there was happiness. The 
boches were about to come over and the men 
were setting their peep sights. Up over that 


road embankment the Huns bobbed, like so 
many targets, while the men banged away, 
a la rifle range, keeping their scores with a 
grin on the ground. ‘The boches stopped 
coming. 

Then came the usual request: “Sir, can’t 
we sneak and get a few souvenirs, sir? We 
won’t take any risks, sir, just get a few ——” 

“Lie down in those fox holes and stay 
there!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

Quiet had come. Our job had just be- 
gun—that of holding down the man who 
wanted just one thing: Germans. So we 
paced the lines from one end to the other, 
meanwhile watching that embankment for 
any more signs of life. 

I went below into the woods to hunt out 
a good place for a post command. All was 
quiet. 

I seated myself on a rock, lit my pipe 
and Whee—blowie-e-e-e! 

Something had thrown me up in the air, 
slammed me down again and hit me on the 
leg with a red-hot club. 

““Good-by, leg!” I thought. “Well, old 
kid,” I added, “I don’t mind losing you, 
but I hate to watch it. I won’t look.” 





I SHUT my eyes until I found I could” 
wiggle my toes. Anyhow, my leg was 


» still there. Then the boches began dropping 


everything except the kitchen stove all 
around me. All I could do was to lie there ~ 
and bounce. ' 

Suddenly the bombardment stopped and 
I crawled back to the hill, getting there just — 
in time to wabble around and wave my ~ 
automatic and keep the men from following ~ 
the boches back to Germany. 

Then things began to get hazier and 
hazier, and the last thing I remember was 
being dropped by one of the two privates 
who were carrying me off, long enough for 
him to yell to a German sniper and tell him 
what a rotten shot he was and that he was a 
fine sort of a person to be shooting at a 
wounded man. Then finis until —— 

IT awoke witha bump. Back in the dress- 
ing station they had poured a full quart of 
iodine in my wound. 

“Never mind that,” said the doctor cheer- 
ily. “ You'll sleep between sheets to-night.” 

“Yes. All very well for me,” I answered 
drowsily; “but who'll hold back those Ma- 
rines on Hill 142?” 





Red and Black 
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him the medicine he needs, do you? Not 
you! You write your prescription and say 
‘Take this.’ He takes it—and gets well.” 

“‘Or dies, if I’m out of luck. It isn’t the 
medicine that decides it either way. It’s his 
own power of resistance. So your simile’s 
no good.” 

Black nodded. This sounded to him a bit 
more like the old Red. ‘Yours is then,” he 
said. “It’s your power of resistance I’m 
calling on. You used it just now, when you 
stopped chopping at that tree. Do you 
think I don’t know—you wanted to keep on 
and take the possible consequences, which 
you almost hoped or thought you hoped 
would be the probable ones?” 


ND now Red’s startled eyes met his. 
““My God!” he ejaculated and got to 
his feet quickly, dropping the ax. He strode 
away into the trees for a minute, then came 
slowly back. ‘Do you think, Bob Black,” 
he demanded, “you dare tackle a case like 
mine? I see you know what I’m up against. 
Do you imagine there’s anything in that 
Book there that—fits my case?”” And Black 
saw that his eyes looked hungrily at the 
little Book, as men’s eyes have looked since 
it was given shape. When there is nowhere 
else to go for wisdom, even the most un- 
wonted hands open the Book and find there 
what they honestly seek. 

“T know there is.” Black opened the 
Book; it fell open easily, as one much used. 
He looked along its pages as one familiar 
with every line. It took but a moment to 
find the words he sought. In a clear, quiet 
voice he read the great, brave words of Paul: 


‘“‘ Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, 
that ye may obtain. 

**And every man that striveth for the mas- 
tery is temperate in all things. Now they do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an in- 
corruptible. 

“T therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 

“But I keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection: lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.” 


A long silence followed the reading of 
these words. Suddenly it had seemed to 
Robert Black that nothing he could say 
could possibly add to the splendid challenge 
of them to a flagging human spirit. Almost 
immediately upon reading the last word he 
had walked away—he had risen to read 
them, as if such words could be said only by 
a man upon his feet. He was gone for per- 
haps ten minutes, and all the while his heart 
was back there by the ashes of the dead 
camp fire with Red, fighting alone, as a man 
must fight, no matter how his friend would 
help him. Somehow Black was sure that he 
was fighting; it was not in Red—it couldn’t 
be !—to lay down his arms. Or, if he had in 
this one black hour laid them down, it would 
be to ‘take them up again; it must be so. 
All Black’s own dogged will, plus his love 
and his faith in God and in this man, were 
back there in the woods with Red. 


'Y AND BY he went back himself. Red 

was no longer sitting on the log; he was 
standing by a tree at the edge of the pla- 
teau, looking off through a narrow vista at 
the blue hills in the distance, all but veiled 
now in the dimness of the coming night. 

At the sound of Black’s footsteps on the 
snapping twigs he turned. “Well, lad,” he 
said in a weary voice which was yet quite 
his own, “I guess you’ve won out over my 

icular parnenl devil this time. I have 
preached to others’; I expect I’ve got to 
stand by my own preaching now. It’s all 
right. I’d got too used to having my own 
way, that’sall. I’ll try to take my medicine 
like a man. I’ve been taking it—like a 
coward. Now—we'll say no more about it.” 

“Not another word. Except—would you 
mind if I built a little fire and burned up 
those chips?” 

“T wish you would.” 

With quick motions Black made a heap of 
them on the old camp-fire ashes, touched 
them off with the match Red silently handed 
him—he had matches of his own, but he 
took Red’s—and stood looking down into 
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Around the Clock 
With 3-in-One 


Go around the clock with this wise young housewife and see the many, 
many uses she has for 3-in-One in a single day. 


See how she uses 3-in-One for lubricating all the “household machinery” — 
sewing machine, talking machine, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, even 
the baby carriage. 


She cleans and polishes her best furniture with 3-in-One and makes mirrors 
and cut glass shine beautifully by adding a few drops to the wash water. 


The wonderful cleaning and rust preventing qualities of 3-in-One enable 
her to keep her gas range always spick and span. 


And, wonder of wonders! She has learned that excellent, economical 
Dustless Dust Cloths and Polish Mops can be made by permeating ordinary 
cloths and common mops with 3-in-One. 


This great little helper for busy housewives is a perfectly pure oil compound, grit- 
less, greaseless; entirely free from acid and any injurious substances. 


All the many household uses are described in detail in the Dictionary of Uses, 
packed with each bottle and mailed free with every sample. A post card or the 
coupon will bring both sample and Dictionary. Write for them today. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores. Prices east of the Rocky Mountain states, 


1§c, 25c and Soc in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
THREE-IN-ONE OiL CO.,165 CVP. Broadway New York City 


County. 





Three-in-One Oil Co., 
165 CVP. Broadway, New York City 


Please send sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. 


Name 





Street Address 
or Rural Route. 








City. 


State 
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the curling flames. The chips burned as 
merrily and brilliantly as if they had not 
been the signs of human despair, and the 
two men watched till the small fire had 
burned down to a last orange glow of embers. 

Then Black, taking off his hat, said in a 
way so simple that the listening ears could 
not want to be stopped from the sound of 
the words: “Please, Lord, help us to run 

‘not uncertainly,’ nor fight as those that 
‘beat the air.’ Give us faith and courage for 
the long way and bring us to the end of the 
course by and by; but not till we have ‘run 
a good race’—all the way. Amen.” 

Still silently, after that, the two went 
down the trail; now in deep shadow. Red 
went first to lead the way, and Black noted 
with joy that he plunged along down the 
trail with much the old vigor of step. 


N ALMOST the bottom he suddenly 
halted and turned. ‘See here, Bob 
Black,” he said accusingly, “I thought you 
were on your way to the station when I saw 
you this morning. Weren’t you off for those 
doings at your old alma mater you’ve been 
counting on?” 

“T changed my mind.” 

“What! After you saw me?” 

“Of course.” There was an instant’s 
stunned silence on the red-headed doctor’s 
part, broken by Black’s laugh. ‘‘One would 
think you never gave up a play or a good 
dinner or almost anything you’d wanted, to 
go and set a broken leg—or to reduce a dis- 
located shoulder before breakfast!” 

But when Red finally spoke the hoarse- 
ness was back in his voice, only it seemed to 
be a different sort of hoarseness: ‘‘ What did 
you do it for?” 

“T think you know. Because I wanted to 
stand by you.” 

Red turned again and began to go on 
down the trail. But at the bottom he once 
more stopped short. “Lad,” he said with 
some diffidence, ‘‘there’s a story in that 
Book of yours—the other part of it—that 
always interested me, only I didn’t think 
there were many examples of that sort of 
standing by in present days. I begin to 
think there may be one or two.” 

“Which story is that?” Black asked 
eagerly—only he concealed the eagerness. 

“That I'll have to leave you to guess!” 
said the other man. 

He sent the car at its swiftest pace along 
the road, took Black to his own door, held 
his hand for an instant in a hard grip, and 
said ‘Good night !”’ in his very gruffest tone. 

But Black had guessed. And he had won 
his friend—for good and all now—he was 
sure of that. How could it be otherwise? 


XIV 


Y DEAR ROBERT BLACK: Where 

do you suppose your letter reached me, 
telling me of your rapidly maturing plans to 
goto France? Ata place not fifty miles away 
from you, where I have taken a small seaside 
cottage for the summer. Yes, I did it deliber- 
ately, hoping it might mean that I should see 
you often, for I have missed you more than I 
quite venture to tell you. And now—I am 
not to see you after all, for you are to be off 
atany time. My disappointment is as great as 
my pride in you, and my joy that you are 
responding to the greatest need of our time. 

Since I have no son to send—and you no 
mother to send you—and since, as you well 
know, you have come to seem more like a son 
to me than could have seemed possible after 
the loss of my own, won’t you spend at least a 
day with me—right away, lest your summons 
to join your regiment arrive sooner than you 
expect? Please wire or telephone me as soon 
as you receive this—won’t you?—that you are 
coming 
With the belief that a long talk together will 

do away with the need for a further exchange of 
letters just now, I am, as always, 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

Marie L’ARMAND DEVOE. 


Sitting on the edge of his study desk 
Black had eagerly read this letter. This was 
Monday, the only day he was accustomed 
to try to keep free for himself—usually with 
small success, it must be acknowledged. 
But at least there was no engagement for 
the evening, and it was the only evening of 
the week of which that could be said. 

During the next half hour he did some 
telephoning, held a brief interview with 
Mrs. Hodder, wrote a short letter; then was 
off for his train. He had decided to take a 
local into the city earlier than was neces- 
sary to make his connection, in order that 
he might get safely away before anything 
happened to detain him. This would give 
him an hour to spare there before he could 
get the second train, which would bring him 
within walking distance of the little seaside 
village and his friend’s new summer home. 
He would call her up from the city; he had 
not yet had time to do it. 

Turning a corner just before he reached 
the station, he came suddenly upon Jane 
Ray. Though her answering smile was 





Red and Black 
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bright enough, he thought he saw in her face 
a reflection of the weariness of which he 
himself was momently more conscious. The 
July heat for several weeks now had been 
particularly trying. Jane had been quite as 
busy as Black himself, with the arranging 
to dispose of her business preparatory to 
going abroad. She, too, had found—or 
made—her chance. It looked as if she 
might get off before any of them, except 
Cary, who was due to go now at any ‘hour. 

Black stopped short, in the shade of a 
great elm. “I haven’t seen you for two 
weeks,”’ he said. “That ought to be excuse 
enough for stopping you now. I suppose 
you know I’ve been around twice—only to 
find the shop locked and the bell apparently 
out of commission, for it produced nobody.” 

“T’m sorry,” protested Jane. “I found 
your card. If I hadn’t been so busy ai 

“T know; we’ve both been busy,’ he 
agreed. ‘But that doesn’t make two weeks 
seem any shorter to me. I’m going out of 
town for the day, but with your permission 
I'll try that doorbell soon again. All at once, 
some day, either you or I will get that call, 
and then—think of all the things we’ll wish 
we had had time to say!” 

“Perhaps! Meanwhile, if you’re catching 
the nine-thirty, Mr. Black, let me warn you 
that the station clock is two minutes slow. 
I lost a train by it only yesterday.” 

Thus she had sent him off, for even as she 
spoke the whistle of the approaching local 
was heard down the line, and Black had 
only time to take a hasty leave of her and 
run to the platform, with no chance to buy 
his ticket. 





en aang on the rear platform, as the 
train went on—the inside of the car had 
been too unbearably hot—he looked back 
down the long street and caught a glimpse 
of Jane disappearing in the distance. Whose 
fault was it that he had not seen her for two 
weeks? Since she must have known by his 
two calls that he had wanted to see her, 
why hadn’t she let him know he might come 
again? The time was getting so short, the 
call for one or other of them might come so 
soon—and then what? He must do some- 
thing about it,and that at once! What could 
it be, since he was on his way out of town? 

His thoughts went on rapidly. He made 
a plan, a daring one—rejected it as too dar- 
ing—decided that it wasn’t half daring 
enough! What was the use of never doing 
anything because there might be some pos- 
sible and remote reason why it wasn’t best? 
He would carry out his plan—his end of it. 
If Jane wouldn’t carry out her end—well, 
anyhow he would put it up to her. 

The minute his train arrived in the city 
station he made haste to the telephone and 
shortly had Jane’s shop on the wire, with 
Sue promising to call Jane quickly. Then he 
was talking fast and, he feared, less con- 
vincingly than he could have wished. 

Jane was objecting: “Why, Mr. Black— 
how can I? How could I, in any case? And 
now, with so little time! Besides—are you 
sure you—and your friend How can 
you know she 4s 

Yes, this usually poised young business 
woman was certainly being a trifle inco- 
herent. No doubt it was an extraordinary 
invitation she had received. Go with him, 
unbidden by his hostess, to spend the day 
with him at her home? What a wild idea! 








BY his eager voice broke in on her objec- 
tions: “I’m going to call up Mrs. Devoe 
right now, and I know as well as when I get 
her answer that she will welcome you as 
heartily as you could ask. We'll be back in 
the early evening. Why shouldn’t you go? 
I can’t see a possible reason why not. If 
you'll be making ready I’ll call you again, 
when I’ve had Mrs. Devoe—if I can get her 
quickly—and assure you of her personal in- 
vitation. If she is in the least reluctant, I’ll 
be honest and tell you so. You’ve forty 
minutes to make your train, if you don’t 
lose any time. Please!” 

But all he could get was a doubtful: “TI 
can’t promise, Mr. Black; I can’t decide all 
in an instant.” 

“Then—will you let me call you again 
with Mrs. Devoe’s invitation, if I get it in 
time? And will you call a taxi, so that if you 
decide ——”’ 

A low and heart-warming laugh came to 
him over the wire: ‘“‘Oh, I don’t know what 
T’ll do. I’m going to hang up the receiver.” 

“Wait a minute! Will you be on the 
train? Won’t you take a chance? I may 
not get my friend in time to let you know, 
but P’ll ——” 

“Forgive me!” And the receiver clicked 
in his ear. 

The next half hour Black spent in a 
smoking-hot telephone booth. He did, at 
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China in Harmony 


EW people realize that china—real 

china—should not be a perishable, tran- 
sient part of the dining room but a lasting, 
harmonious bit of “Shome’’ 


You find Syracuse China where real folks 
live, who appreciate good books, fine pic- 
tures, and rich rugs! 


Syracuse China offers a wealth of color- 
ful decorations and graceful lines from 
which te make your choice. It is too well 
made to nick or crack easily—and you can 
always fill in a set if you wish to start with 
just a few pieces. Syracuse China has the 
advantage of being “‘Made-In-America’’ 
and sensibly priced. 


The China illustrated below is in one of 
our new patterns—we call it Roslyn. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, 


Have you read “Little Romances” of 
China? It informs you without boring 
you! If you would like to have it, 
send us one dollar and we will send i 
to you with this delightful little “Tea 
Solitaire’ in Roslyn pattern. 
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Pot Watching 


The Thief of Woman’s Time 


T takes longer to cook foods than to pre- 
pare them. A cake mixed in ten minutes 
must be watched for about three-quarters of 
anhour. Therefore much on 
precious time is squan- 
dered in “pot watching.” 

You now have the 
choice of two methods of 
doing your pot watching. 
The antiquated method 
which increases your hours in the kitchen 
and leaves you tired in body, in mind. The 
“Lorain” method that gives you extra hours 
for recreation and social pleasures. 

The “Lorain” Oven Heat Regulator is a 
scientific invention that enables you to meas- 
ure accurately the heat required in cooking. 
You simply set the wheel at any one of 44 
temperatures—the proper heat for the par- 
ticular foods to be cooked. Then you go 


about other work or take up the enjoyment 
that is your right. “Lorain” never fails. It 
regulates the flow of gas exactly right. Your 

foods come from the oven 


99 ng 
more delicious than ever 
before. 
j This device is a part of the 


the oven heat regulator that makes kitchen work 
easier and all cooking better 


gas ranges listed below. You 
cannot get it elsewhere. It 
cooks one dish or an entire 
meal while you take ‘an afternoon off.”” It makes 
cooking as enjoyable as it should be. It brings 
certainty of success. 


Ask your local dealer to demonstrate it for you. 
Then note how heat can be measured as accurately 
as flour—how nothing can disturb the uniformity 
of the oven temperature. 


Also write for “An Easier Day’s Work’’—the most 
interesting book ever placed in your hands. Sent 
free if you mention your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ‘fane!fiiicwoaa’ 29 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. , 


Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Division, Chicago, Ill. Direct Action—National Stove Co. Division, Lorain, Ohio 


Dangler—Dangler Stove Co. Division, Cleveland, Ohio New Proc 


ick Meal—Ringen Stove Co. Division, St. Louis, Mo. 


ess—New Process Stove Co. Division, Cleveland, Ohio eliable—Reliable Stove Co. Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
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length, get Mrs. Devoe on the wire, re- 
ceived the cordial consent he knew he 
should, and emerged from the booth at last 
too late to get Jane, if she had left for her 
train. He might call up the shop, but he 
preferred to cherish the hope, until her 
train came in, that she was on it. 

The train came in. Nobody whom he 
knew got off; the long line of passengers 
thinned to a final straggler. When he had 
all but given her up, his heart sinking abom- 
inably, she appeared at the door of the train, 
evidently detained by a stranger asking in- 
formation. Was it the same weary Jane 
whom he had seen in the morning? It 
couldn’t be—this adorable young woman in 
the dark-blue, summer traveling garb, with 
the look about her he had always noted, of 
having been just freshly turned out by a 
most capable personal maid. 

He smiled up at her, and she smiled back; 
it was like two chums meeting, he thought. 
He had grasped her hand before she was 
fairly down the last step of the car. 

“T oughtn’t to have come, you know,” 
she said as they walked down. the platform 
together. “I suppose that’s why I did 
come.” 

“T don’t know any reason why you 
oughtn’t.” 

“TI do—a big one. But I’m going to for- 
get it.” 

“Please do. I appreciate your coming 
more than I can tell you.” 


N THE second train it was again too hot 

to think of taking the fifty-minute ride in 
a stifling coach, and Black again sought the 
rear platform, found it unoccupied and took 
Jane to it. They alighted at a little, breeze- 
swept station, the only passengers for this 
point, which Mrs. Devoe had told Black 
was a solitary one. 

“Oh-h!” Jane drew a long, refreshed 
breath. ‘“Isn’t this delicious? How grateful 
T am to you for making me come, now that 
I’m here and feel this first wonder of sea air. 
It’s ages since I’ve taken the time to get 
within sight of the sea.” 

“Do you mean to say I made you come?” 

“Of course you did. Imposed your mas- 
culine will upon mine, and brought me 
whither I would not—which sounds scrip- 
tural, somehow; how did I get that phrase? 
All the time I was dressing I was saying to 
myself that I not only could not, but would 
not. I am in the habit of making my own 
decisions. I really can’t account for it.” 

“Tcan. This is to bea day of days in both 
your experience and mine; it was for us to 
have together before we go across where 
there can be no such days. Our friendship is 
a thing that demands a chance to talk both 
our affairs over, in a way we never can back 
there. Don’t you feel that?” 

“Yes; I suppose that was why I came. 
How straightforwardly you put it, like your 
straightforward self! Oh, how glorious 
this is!” 

Her head was up, she was walking stur- 
dily erect beside him over a white road hard 
and smooth with ground clamshells. The 
breeze, direct from the ocean, made the 
temperature seem many degrees cooler than 
that of the inland, left behind. 

“Tsn’t it? I haven’t known much about 
the sea since my early boyhood. I was born 
on the east coast of Scotland, and used to 
tumble around in the surf half my time, 
wading or swimming. But that’s a pretty 
distant memory now. I suppose [ still 
could swim; one couldn’t forget.” 

“Oh, no; quite impossible. I was brought 
up to swim—and ride; but it’s years since 
I’ve done either. How Id like to swim clear 
out into the blue, over there! I suppose 
nothing so wonderful could happen to-day.” 

“Tt might—for you, anyhow. Mrs. Devoe 
undoubtedly bathes here; she would have 
something to lend you.” 

“Oh! I somehow got the impression that 
she was an old lady.” 


lee laughed. ‘She calls herself old. 
As a matter of fact she’s the youngest 
person I know. Her hair is perfectly white, 
but hereyes are unquestionably young—and 
very beautiful. She is as vigorous as a girl, 
though she insists she is old enotigh to be 
my mother. I suppose she must be, for she 
had a son who would have been my age if 
he’d lived. She has been a wonderful friend 
to me, as she was to everybody in my first 
parish, with her wealth, and her charm, and 
her generosity, though she was only there 
part of the time, for she’s a great traveler. 
You'll like her; you can’t help it.” 

“T shall feel as if I were intruding horri- 
bly. She must want to have a long talk with 
you alone; of course she will. You must let 
me manage it, or I shall be very sorry I 
came.” 

“T’ll let you, certainly, though I’ve no 
doubt she would manage it herself. She’s 
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too clever to be defeated in getting anything 
she wants as much as she and I both want 
that talk. So don’t imagine yourself in- 
truding.” 

There is no space to tell the whole story of 
that day. Of the arrival at the cottage— 
hardly a cottage, it stretched so far its long 
gray porches in a roomy hospitality—it can 
only be said that its welcome proved as 
friendly as the personality of its hostess. 
Mrs. Devoe put both arms about the shoul- 
ders of Robert Black, greeting him as a 
mother might have done; then gave Jane 
one smiling survey of discerning sweetness, 
said to Black, “‘She’s just what I should ex- 
pect a friend of yours to be, my dear,” and 
bore Jane off to extend to her every comfort 
a traveler on a July day might need. 


oe leaving Jane for the mo- 


mentina cool guest room,she questioned 


the man, as one who must know her ground: 


“How much does this mean, and just what 
do you want of me, Robert?” 

“T don’t know quite what it means, Mrs. 
Devoe—except that she and I like very 
much to be together, and we are both going 
to France soon. It may be a very long time 
before we can spend a day together again. 
It seemed to me we had to have the day. 
And all I want of you is to let me have part 
of it with you and part of it with her, and 
understand that I’m so glad to be near 
someone who feels like a mother that I’d 
have come five times as far for one hour 
with you.” 

She nodded. “I know. We have missed 
each other. But before we begin to talk— 
it’s just the hour for the morning swim. 
Will you and Miss Ray go in, while I sit on 
the beach under my big sun umbrella and 
watch you? I’m not going in now; I had 
an early morning dip.” 

“Can you manage it—for me?” 

“Of course. I keep half a dozen extra 
suits here, and Sarah has them all in the 
nicest order for guests.” 

It was more than he could have imagined 
hoping for, when he first proposed this plan. 
What could have been more glorious than 
to dash down the beach and find Jane, in 
the prettiest little blue-and-gray swimming 
clothes in the world, already floating out 
onthe crest of a great wave? All his early 
sea training came back to him as he plunged 
under a lazy comber and swam eagerly out 
to join the blue-and-gray figure with the 
white arms and the wonderful laugh he had 
never heard make such music from her lips 
before. 

“Tf not another thing happens to-day 
this will have made it quite perfect,” Jane 
declared, swimming with smooth strokes 


. by his side toward shore, after a half hour 


of alternate work and play in the blue 
depths. “What a dear your Mrs. Devoe is, 
to think of this the instant we appear.” 


FTER luncheon—a refreshing affair par- 
taken of on the airy end of the seaside 
porch—Black had his hour with Mrs. De- 
voe, while Jane wandered off down the 
beach, taking herself out of sight around a 
rocky curve. In spite of his eagerness to be 
with Jane, Black enjoyed that hour to the 
full; and when Mrs. Devoe sent him away, 
pointing in the direction Jane had gone, he 
went almost reluctantly. 

He had quite a walk before he came upon 
Jane, for she had gone on and on, following 
curve after curve of the shore, around one 
rocky barrier after another. When he caught 
sight of her at last she was standing upon a 
great rock, in the shadow of the cliff tower- 
ing above her, watching a distant ship 
which was almost hull down upon the 
horizon. But an instant after his call to 
her she came running down the sloping 
rocks with the sure foot of youth and per- 
fect health, her voice that of warm joy in 
the hour. 

“Oh, I’ve not been so happy in menths— 
years!” she cried. “I don’t know why. It’s 
just sheer delight in being alive, I think, in 
the midst of all this wonder of sea and sky 
and air. How can I ever thank you for 
bringing me down here? It was what I 
needed to put the breath of life back into 
me, after all these weeks of work and bother 
over closing up and getting away. This 
morning, when you met me, I almost didn’t 
want to go to France—-can you believe 
that?—after all my preparation! And 
now—I can hardly wait to go!” 

He looked into her face, and met her 
eyes, and gave her back her radiant smile. 
And then suddenly he didn’t feel at all like 
smiling. Rather, his heart began to sink, at 
thought of the separation so near at hand. 

“Come, please,” le said; “let’s sit down 
over here in the shade, though you look 
just now as if you belonged nowhere but in 
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Vinegars 


Every Drop Awakens Flavor 
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HEINZ olive O11 
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. Correct Appointments 


HE well-bred woman is judged as rightly 
by the appointments of her ménage as she 
is known by her manner and her speech. 

The writing-paper she chooses for her social 
correspondence is one indication of her 
knowledge and observance of correct style 
and smartness. 
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the envelopes illustrated above; also, a little book of 
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the brightest sunshine. I want to talk it all 
out. And this is our hour.” 

He found a seat for her, where she could 
lean against a smooth rock. Then he took 
his own place, just below her and a little 
farther back, so that as they both looked out 
to sea he could study her side face. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he began 
slowly, “but it seems to me that the only 
way I can possibly make clear to you some- 
thing you must know is just simply to state 
it—and ask your help. I haven’t been 
brought up to feel my way; I have to cut a 
straight path. So I’m going to tell you 
that—I find it very hard not to ask you to 
marry me, because I never wanted to do 
anything as I want to do that. I think it is 
your right to know that I want to do it— 
and why I—can’t.” 

There was an instant’s silence, while Jane 
gazed steadily out to sea, her side face, as he 
looked hard and anxiously at it, that of one 
who has received no shock of surprise or 
sorrow. Instead, a tiny smile slowly curved 
the corners of her sweet, characterful mouth. 

“Thank you, Robert Black,” she said 
without turning toward him at all. ‘ What- 
ever else I have or don’t have in life I shall 
always have that to remember—that you 
wanted me. But of course I know, quite as 
well as you do, that you are not for me—or I 
for you. I have understood that perfectly 
all along. You really didn’t have to tell me. 
But—I can’t help being glad you did.” 


ND now, indeed, there fell a silence, 
Where was the “talk”? Black thought 
he was to have, in which he would carefully 
unfold to her the reasons—or rather the 
great reason—why he couldn’t ask her for 
herself, but only for her lasting friendship; 
for this was what he meant to ask for, in 
full measure. Was it all said in those few 
words? It seemed so—and more than said. 
There was nothing to explain; she under- 
stood and accepted his decision. That was 
all there was of it. 

Was it? 

As he sat there, staring out at the incom- 
ing waves, her simple words all at once took 
on new meaning. Why was she glad he had 
told her? Why should she say that she “had 
that to remember’’—as if it were something 
very precious to remember? No real woman 
could be so glad as that just to hear a man 
say he wanted her, even though he could 
not have her—unless Yes, there was 
revelation in those words of hers—even 
quiet, straightforward confession, such as 
his straightforwardness called for. He had 
virtually told her that he loved her, though 
he had carefully refrained from using the 
phrase which is wont to unlock the doors of 
restraint. Well, in return she had virtually 
told him yes—hadn’t she?—else why should 
she be glad of his words to remember? 

The thought shook him as he had never 
dreamed he could be shaken. He had be- 
lieved he could keep firm hold of himself 
throughout this interview, in which he was 
to tell a woman that in asking for nothing 
but her friendship he was withholding the 
greater asking only because he must. But 
now that he knew, or thought he knew, that 
she cared too Suddenly he drew a 
great breath of pain and longing and folded 
his arms upon his knees, which were drawn 
up before him, and laid his head down upon 
them. 

After a minute Jane spoke. ‘Don’t 
mind—too much,” she said. “It’s a great 
deal just to know that the biggest thing 
there is has come to one, even though one 
can’t have it to keep. And yet in a way 
one can have it to keep. I have something 
to take with me to France now that I 
couldn’t have hoped to have. Perhaps you 
have something too. I am trying to give it 
to you without actually saying it, just as 
you have given it to me without actually 
saying it. I think that’s only fair. And I 
want you to know that I do perfectly un- 
derstand why you can’t say more. You 
can no more ask me to marry you than— 
I could marry you if you did ask me. For I 
couldn’t, Robert Black, even though ——”’ 


HE LIFTED his head, his eyes full of 
wild will to know what she would say. 
“Even though—-what?’’ he asked in a voice 
which would not be denied. 

“Why should I say—what you do not?” 
o asked with that strange little smile of 

ers. 

“T thought I mustn’t say it. But now 
that you Oh, I'll say it if you want to 
hear it.” 

“T do. You might at least give me that 
to keep too.” 

“Oh!” He turned and looked straight 
into her uplifted eyes. Then he said the 
words that he had thought he wouldn’t say. 
And he heard the answer. After that, he 
didn’t know how time passed, because there 











seemed to be no time any more—just eter- 
nity, which was soon to separate them. 

Then, all at once, “Jane,” he said heav- 
ily, “perhaps, sometime—when you have 
been through—what you will go through 
over there ——” 

She shook her head. “It would never 
make me what I should have to be to fill the 
place your wife must fill. You couldn’t have 
a hypocrite taking that place, and I couldn’t 
play the part of one. There’s'a great gulf 
fixed between us; no doubt of that. I can’t 
accept your beliefs, and you can’t accept 
my—lack of them. It will always be so. As 
long as I can never say a prayer, and as long 
as you live by prayer ie 





“FO YOU remember,” he asked, “how 
glad you were to have a prayer said 
over Sadie Dunstan?” 

She nodded. ‘Because it meant the dif- 
ference between custom and outrageous ig- 
noring of custom. And—TI liked the prayer 
and respected your belief in it. But—I 
didn’t for a moment think anyone but our- 
selves heard it.” 

“Sometime,” he said again sturdily, “you 
will pray and be glad to pray. And you will 
know that Someone hears.” 

“When I do’”—her voice softened in- 
credibly—“TI will let you know. And, ina 
way, it isn’t true when I say that I don’t 
believe in prayer, because—I could so eas- 
ily, this very minute, pray to—you.” 

“To me!” he repeated unsteadily and in- 
credulously. ‘For what?” 

“For what—you think—you mustn’t 
give me. Yet, since we are going so far 
away from each other—so soon, and since— 
the kind of chaplain you will be is just as 
likely to get—a bullet through his splendid 
heart as any other man, I almost think— 
you might give it to me. It is”—he had 
to bend to catch the words, the heart she 
had mentioned beating like mad in his 
breast with what might almost have been a 
bullet through it, for the shock of it—‘‘it 
is—so little for you to give and so much— 
for me—to have! And I know, with your 
dreadful Scotch ideas of what mustn’t be, 
you will never, never think you can give it 
to me unless I—pray for it 

He was as still as a statue except for his 
difficult breathing, while she waited, her 
head down and turned away, a wonderful 
deep flush overspreading all her cheek and 
neck. Then at last he spoke, in a whisper: 
“Tt isn’t ‘little for me to give.’ It’s—all I 
have. I didn’t think, didn’t dream I could 
give it to you unless I gave you—myself 
with it but ——” 





HE looked up then. Her lips were smil- 
ing a little, and her eyes were full of 
tears. “I always knew the Scotch were 
cautious,” she breathed, “‘and sometimes a 
trifle—close. But Ididn’t think they would 
hesitate so over a ‘bit gift’ when—they 
were withholding so much tg 

She hadn’t finished the words before his 
lips met hers. And when this had happened 
it was she who got swiftly to her feet. He 
rosealso, but more slowly, and witha strange 
film across his eyes. 

“Now,” she said, breathing a little 
quickly but with the old control coming 
back long before he could get hold of his, 
““we’re quite all right, I think. We’re on a 
firm basis of friendship for the rest of our 
days and everything completely under- 
stood. It goes without saying that this 
was—something to remember, and only that. 
Shall we i“ 

But Robert Black reached out and caught 
her hand. “Jane,”’ he said, “I want you to 
listen—listen with your heart, not with 
your reason.” 

Then, with his head bared, he lifted it as 
he had lifted it in the woods with Red. “O 
my God,” he said, “‘teach her, show her— 
somehow—Thyself. For she must learn, 
and I can’t teach—this. Over there, if not 
here, show her that she is all wrong, and 
that Thou art real, and ‘nearer than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet.’ Until 
then, keep her safe—for me.” 

He opened his eyes. Jane was staring 
straight out to sea, and on her face was he 
knew not what of mingled longing, appeal 
and protest. Her fine brows were drawn to- 
gether, her lips were caught between her 
beautiful white teeth. She turned upon 
him. “Robert Black,” she said, low and 
fiercely, ‘I'll never say I believe God heard 
that —— Oh, yes, I know there is a God— 
but I’ll never say I believe He heard or 
cared—until I do believe it, not even if it 
would give me—you.” 

“And I,” answered Robert Black stead- 
ily, “would never ask you to say it till you 
do believe it, not even if it would give me— 
you!” 
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A beautiful davenport by day—a perfect bed 
at night. In a countless number of represent- 
ative homes is to be found this masterpiece of 
modern handicraft, which serves as a daven- 
port by day and opens into a sanitary, full size 
and luxuriously comfortable bed for nighttime. 


Adds dignity and character to your home. 
Enlarges your sleeping accommodations aswell. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made in two sizes— 
long for large rooms; short for small rooms. 
But either has a full size bed—is fitted with a 
(patented) sagless, folding, metal bed-frame 
and spring and a Kroehler-made 35-lb. felted 


cotton, removable mattress, high grade and 


dependable. 


Ample room for pillows and extra coverings 
in folded bed. When unfolded is ready for 
use. Folds—unfolds—by one easy well-bal- 
anced motion. 
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Selections may be made from a splendid vari- 
ety of Modern Overstuffed, Colonial and 
Period styles, luxuriously upholstered in rich- 
est ‘Tapestries, Velours, Leather or Leather 
Substitutes. All woods. All finishes. Only 
one standard of quality—this the highest, and 
fully guaranteed. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are sold and guaranteed 
by many enterprising furniture dealers. Go 
to your dealer today and see a demonstration. 


When buying, to insure maximum satisfaction, 
be sure to look for the Kroehler Daven-O 
trade-mark. It’s the sign of the genuine— 
of the original. Also see the Kroehler label 
on the mattress. 


A handsome, illustrated booklet with the name 
of your dealer, will be mailed upon request. 
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KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at: 


ILLINOIS 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 
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Choose one of the pretty new colored or 
printed silks instead of ordinary dark shades 
for your fall dress—light colors are practical 
now that you can wash silks so easily with 


TVORY SOAP FLAKES 


And the washing is so simple and easy, too! 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Flaked Form 


Safe Suds in a Second 


Just pour warm water on a 


spoonful or so of the Flakes and a thick, bubbling foam will rise instantly. 
Let the suds cool until barely lukewarm, then swirl the silk round and 
round. Do not rub. The Ivory suds loosen the dirt so that every trace 
of it floats away in the rinse water. 


Your daintiest silks, laces, linens, georgettes, chiffons and woolens will 
come like new from the gentle Ivory Flakes suds. These snowlike flakes 
cannot injure any color or fabric that water alone will not harm, because 
they are genuine, pure, mild Ivory Soap—the same soap that in cake form 


has been used for this particular work for 40 years. 


more efficient and convenient than ever. 


Baby Clothes 

Blankets 

Blouses 

Cane 

Centerpieces— (white or 
colored) 

Chenille 

Chiffons—(plain, printed 
or embroidered) 

Chintzes 

Collar and Cuff Sets 

Corduroy 

Crepe de Chine 

Cretonnes 

Crocheted Silk Ties and 
Mufflers 

Cushion Covers 

Delicate Colored Fabrics 

Doilies 

Down Quilts 


Embroideries 

Fine Linens 

Flannels 

Furs 

Gloves—silk, chamoisette 
and wash kid 

Georgette Crepe 

Habutai 

Italian Silk 

Ivory 

Jersey—silk or wool 

Knitted Caps and Tams 

Knitted Goods 

Laces—any kind 

Lace Bed Sets 

Lace Curtains 

Linens : 

Lingerie—silk or muslin 

Luncheon Sets 

Madras Curtains 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 


Mahogany 
Men’s Silk Shirts 
Messaline 
Mittens 
Negligees 
Net—silk or cotton 
Oil Paintings 
Organdie 
Parasols—silk or linen 
Photographs 
Portieres 
Quilts 
Quilted Jackets and Coat 
Linings 
Raincoats 
Ribbons—silk or velvet 
Rugs—domestic or 
oriental 
rfs 
Serge 


Now, in flakes, 


10 cents a package at your dealer’s 


Sheer Materials 


Silks 

Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hose 

Spats 

Sport Silks 
Statuary 

Sweaters 

Table Runners 
Taffeta 

Tapestries 
Underflannels 
Veils 

Vestees 

Wash Satin 

White Ermine 
White Shoes and Slippers 
Wicker 

Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 
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A Pair of Scales in Every School 


Here is an Idea That Every Parent Should Support 


ANG IN MOST American homes 
fea) to-day a pair of scales is 
Ray! |Nuiq| an indispensable part of 
84h, FNG4| the baby’s equipment. 
AA VE. || But when the baby has grown 
den el gay | into the active runabout, the 
HAG ATACZH| mother is very apt to allow 
— =J the child’s whims to influence 
er rather than the guidance of the doctor 
or the reading of the scales. 

In the accompanying weight-and-height 
tables for boys and girls, it will be seen that 
for a given height and age there is a standard 
weight. This so-called standard weight is an 
index of nutrition, which is 
the best sign of health, any 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director of the Child Health Organization ; 


Secretary of the Interior Lane was so 
deeply interested in this effort to reach the 
school children of the country that he asked 
the Child Health Organization to create and 
conduct a Division of School Hygiene within 
the Bureau of Education. Through this co- 
operation it has been possible to have the 
following material printed on the Govern- 
ment presses and sent, upon request, to the 
teachers of the country: 


campaign to the attention of city, county 
and state school superintendents. Work 
in rural districts has been pushed by 
Home Demonstration agents, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and antituberculosis associ- 
ations. Already twenty-nine normal schools 
have asked for assistance in training their 
students in methods of teaching health habits. 
Chicago, Kansas City and Milwaukee have 
now put a pair of scales in every school. In 
New York scales are available upon the 

request of the principal. 
Interest has been awakened in many for- 
eign countries in this movement, as is shown 
by requests for information 





wide deviation from which is a 
danger signal that all is not 
well. Children 10 per cent or 
more under weight for height 
are to be regarded as improp- 
erly nourished and should be 


What a Girl Should Weigh 


Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood 


from public-health workers 
in Alaska, Brazil, Canada, 
China, England, France, In- 
dia, Japan, Norway, Spain 
and Switzerland. 

The children themselves 
mark their own weights upon 





classed in the group known as 
“malnutrition.” These chil- 
dren should be examined by a 
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physician in order to discover 
the reason for this condition. 

In 1916 a nutritional survey 
of New York school children 
was made by Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, Director of Child Hy- 
giene, New York Board of 
Health. The school physi- 
cians found that eleven per 
cent of the children were seri- 
ously undernourished. This 
meant that in New York City 
alone approximately 110,000 
children were physically hand- 
icapped. 

The following year the New 
York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor 
made an intensive nutritional 
study under the direction of 
Frank A. Manny, in two typi- 
cal New York schools, which 
showed that 33 per cent of the 
girls and 38 per cent of the 
boys were below normal 
weight. On this basis it was 









































the classroom record. They 
are weighed thereafter once a 
month, and the keeping of 
these records stimulates 
friendly rivalry and gives the 
children a real motive for 
forming health habits. The 
teacher can hold frequent 
health conferences with chil- 
dren, helping them to form the 
particular health habits which 
they need. The children are 
encouraged to write health 
compositions. Health Days 
are held, on which the children 
themselves give three-minute 
health talks. 


HE other school work, 

such as domestic science, 
manual training and drawing, 
can allmake theircontribution 
to the health work. Prizes are 
given forhealth posters. Model 
menus are made with the pic- 
tures cut from advertisements, 
and soon. If the school is pro- 
vided with the right kind of 
hot school lunch the teacher 














calculated that three times 
as many children were in need 
of nutritional care as had been estimated by 
the survey of the Health Department. 


UBLIC attention at this time was drawn 

to a Nutritional Clinic in Boston, con- 
ducted by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson. Here 
under-weight children were studied and 
taught in groups. It was shown that there 
were always reasons for the child’s under 
weight, which could be found and corrected. 
Food, although the most important, was only 
one of the factors. Decayed teeth, constipa- 
tion, insufficient sleep, lack of fresh air and 
exercise and bad habits of eating are some of 
the other causes. Doctor Emerson’s experi- 
ence clearly showed that weight is a guide 
to the child’s progress in health. 

This and a similar clinic established by 
Dr. Charles Hendee Smith at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, proved that the children 
themselves can be interested in building up 
their health. Both Doctor Emerson ‘and 
Doctor Smith were successful in making 
health a competitive game, the 
scales keeping the score and 


Classroom Weight Record. 

Weight Card. 

Teacher’s Service Booklet. 

Diet for the School Child. 

Summer Health and Play Schools. 

Classroom Methods of Teaching Health 
Habits. 

Health, Strength and Joy Poster. 


At the closing of the schools in June this 
material had been sent to the schools of 
thirty states, and it is believed that over 
10,000,000 children were being weighed and 
measured and taught health habits. 


T HAS always been the policy of the Child 

Health Organization to work as far as pos- 
sible through existing groups. More than 
eight hundred local and national groups have 
codperated in awakening the interest of 
school authorities. The Women’s Clubs and 
the Woman’s Committee of the United States 
Council of National Defense have been 
especially active in bringing this health 


hasaspecial opportunity toad- 
vise the children in the choice 
of the most nourishing foods, and can help 
them to establish the right habits of eating, 
so essential to health, such as eating slowly, 
chewing thoroughly and never drinking with 
food in the mouth. The “Rules of the Game” 
are printed in red chalk on the blackboard, 
as follows: 


(1) Drinking as much milk as possible, but no 
coffee or tea. 

(2) Drinking at least four glasses of water a day. 
(3) Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 
(4) A full bath more than once a week. 

(5) Brushing the teeth at least once every day. 
(6) A bowel movement every morning. 

(7) Playing part of every day outdoors. 

(8) Sleeping long hours with windows open. 


To judge from her appearance, the teacher 
follows her own health teaching. 

When we follow the children into their 
homes, we find an Italian boy showing his 
mother how to cook oatmeal. In the Irish 
homes the children are calling for milk in 
place of tea. One mother lately complained 
to a visiting teacher of having 
to wash spinach so frequently 





the doctors giving the rules. 
Rivalry was developed among 
the children as to which could 
climb “over the top” first. 
One boy gave up late hours at 
the movies to beat another 


What a Boy Should Weigh 


Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Wood 


because her boy said he 
couldn’t make the team un- 
less he had more muscle, and 
teacher said spinach contained 
iron, which made boys strong. 

The Child Health Alphabet 





whose usual breakfast con- 
sisted of bread and coffee. 
One girl stopped all eating be- 
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tween meals in order to com- 
pete with another who was 
learning to sleep with her win- 
dows open. 


TUDIES were later made 
in public schools in other 
parts of the country, showing 
that the conditions described 
werenot confined tolarge cities 
like New York, but were even 
worse in some rural communi- 
ties. Under weight existed to 
a degree of 10 to 60 per cent, 
and there was also found to 
be an amazing ignorance 
about the simplest facts of 
home hygiene. 

The questions naturally 
arose: ‘‘Why should the use 
of scales be confined to the 
clinics? Why should the new 
health game not be introduced 
in every schoolroom in the 
United States?” So in June, 
1918, the Child Health Organi- 
zation was formed for the 
purpose of calling attention 
to the situation and the 
remedy. 
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has been a great help in carry- 
ing the message from the 
school into the home. The 



































older children learn the verses 
by heart, and the attractive 
pictures tell the health story 
to the grown-ups as wellas to 
the younger children. One of 
the large life-insurance com- 
panies was so much impressed 
with the value of this little 
book as a health teacher that 
it has already distributed one 
million copies amongitspolicy- 
holders. 


HERE every mother 
who reads this article 
can help is to: 

(1) See that this simple but 
excellent health program of a 
pair of scales in every school 
is established in her child’s 
school. 

(2) Once established, help 
her child to win the game. 





NOTE-—If this plan so splendidly 
simple and capable of so much benefit 
to every child is not made quite clear in 
this article, the writer, Mrs. John Col- 
lier, will be glad to answer any questions 
sent to her by mothers at her address, 
The Child Health Organization, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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NIGHTIES 
exquisite in their charm 


'HE woman seeking individ- 

uality without extravagance, 
plus a quality of material and 
workmanship that is rare, finds 
‘“‘PLUME’ UNDERGARMENTS a 
source of delight. 


Shown by the best stores— 
Made in the newest silk 
fabrics; in cottons, novel- 
ties and flannels—some 
wovensolely forthe House 
OF MarTIN. 


The ““PiumMeE" gown illustrated 
(No. 8406) is particularly clever 
in its hemstitching effect, both 
around the hand embroidery and 
sleeves; the pinque-batiste ma- 
terial is very pleasing and serv- 
iceable. 
If you would know the 
dealer in your town having 
**PLUME ‘Undergarments, 
write us for his name and 
for our booklet **MiLapy's 
UNDERTHINGS.”* 


M. MARTIN & CO. 


America’s Best Made 
Undergarments 
104 Madison Avenue 


Martin 
Building 
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The Most Pleasant Hour of 
My Day 


For years I have struggled with hair- 
dressing using the ordinary brush. Since 
have a 


Hughes “Ideal” Brush 


all this has been changed. Tangles come 
out easily and it only takes half the time 
to do up my hair. 
The “Ideal” Brush will help to make 
your hair look better and you will enjoy 
its use, 
Sold everywhere by Drug and Department Stores. 
In single, double, triple and quadruple bristles to 
suit your taste. $1.00 to $7.00. 

HENRY L. HUGHES CO.), Inc. 
114 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 


Also makers of the Hughes Aut Toothbrush, 
the Tae. te eee 
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Let ‘em rough it— but keep 
down the shoe bills 


How many shoes has your boy gone through this 

year? And how much do they cost you—not per 

pair—but per season? Most parents would say 
, —“Too much.” 

You can’t stop the rough-and-tumble play of a boy’s life, 

even though it’s hard on shoes—that wouldn’t be fair 


\ to his health and development. But you can get for him 
those long-wearing, special feature 


Wonseam 


PATENTED AND REGISTERED 


| SHOES 


Won’t Rip 





Entire upper one piece, in- 
stead of four to six pieces 
as in most shoes. Won’t 
rip, because it lacks seams. 
Tongue can’t pull out, be- 
cause it’s part of the upper. 
The only seam, at the rear 
of the shoe, runs with the 
strain and is reinforced by 
a full-length leather back- 
stay and three rows of 
stitching. Toe covered by 
two thicknesses of leather. 
Soles and heels sturdy and 
serviceable. 




















































Tongue O, 


PATENTED 


aid 


And yet your boy will say 
it’s the most comfortable 
shoe he ever wore. That’s 
because it’s made on the 
army last—the last which 
Government experts chose 
for military footwear. Al- 
lows the foot to grow natu- 
rally, without pinching or 
cramping. 





For school, for work or 
play, here is the shoe that 
every boy ought to wear. 
Get a pair for your boy to- 
day. Look for the name 
Wonseam— it’s on the sole 
of the shoe. 


Let us know who your 
dealer is and mention the 
size desired, if he happens 
to be out of Wonseams. 
Then we will tell you how 
to get them immediately. 


Wonseam Shoesare 
madeineither black 
or chocolate for 
boys. Also for men 
and little gents. 


$4 to $6 


A PAIR 


W. H. Griffin Company-Manchester, N. H. 











If You Want to 
Radiator 





Here are Ways to Do It 



























THE right is shown 
an example of an in- 
closed radiator that serves 
the purpose of a buffet as 
well. With inclosed shelves 
with screened doors it would 
make a convenient warming 
closet. 


RADIATOR placed 
against a side wall may 
be converted into a console 
like the one below. Finish 
it like the furniture, with 
natural-color rattan panels. 











VEN the once un- 

sightly radiator, 
while serving its origi- 
nal purpose, can be made 
to look like an attractive 
piece of furniture. The 
screen framework is 
made of either wood or 
metalandmay bepainted 
with heavy enamel 
paint or finished with 
paint and grained to 
simulate wood. 


HE first picturegives 

an especially good 
suggestion for treatment 
of a radiator under a 
long window. In this 
case rattan is used for 
the panels, but decora- 
tive grilles can now be 
purchased if desired. 




















HAT the 

homeliness 
of the radiator 
need not be 
evident is 
clearly shown in 
the two pic- 
tures at the bot- 
tom of the page. 
Certainly either 
would add to 
any room. The 
one on the right 
is quite elabo- 
rate, after the 
Jacobean style, 
with stained 
rattan panels. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 

















WESTERN and MIDDLE WESTERN STATES—Cont. 












525 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the East. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old pre- 
pared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies or Busi 
Government Honor School 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obe- 
dience, health and manly car- 
riage. Fine, shady lawns, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-nine 
vears old, $275,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
hreproof, Charges, $550. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
Colonel WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 














For Girnis and Younc Womtn 
ESERVATIONS for the 1919-20 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 

sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 

years college work. Strong usic and Art 

Departments. Also Literature, Expression, 

Physical Training, Home Economics and Sec- 

retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 

Edenwold is the School Farm and Country 

Club. References required. 

Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 











VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus. ated in the Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and College Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Athletics, under the direction 
of European and American instructors. Students from 
32 States. For catalogue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 


1853 Maryland College 1919 


OR WOMEN 
COURSES—College Preparatory, College, B.A., B.L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B. O., Teach- 





er's Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—65 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof ilding: i i 















—PINE MANOR- 


A School for Home Efficiency 





TWO-YEAR course for the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 
secondary schools. Higher cul- 

tural studies, with émphasis on all sub- 
jects pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 











Landscape Architecture 


The Lowthorpe School, at Groton, Mass., 
one of New England's most charming vil- 
lages, teaches the profession in all its 
A branches, giving special instruction in horti- 
culture and planting design. Many gradu- 


Vocation ates are ae: — a —_— 
MISS AMY L. COGSWELL, Princi 
Groton, Massachusetts pel, 


For Women 














Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, F 
Prepares for kindergarten, primary, and playground 
positions. Good opportunity for practical work. 22nd 
year. For booklet address Mrs. HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, 
Principal, Suite 65, 18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL of Housecraft 
Springfield, Mass. 
Model practice house. One year course. 
Directors: John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 























Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 

3ist year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 

years. The war has created great demand for our gradu- 

ates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 

Apply to THE SECRETARY, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, 
assachusetts. 


McLean Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all-round 
training as well as specialization in mental and nervous 
diseases. 2-year course for men. Pay while training; 
large salaries for graduates. Address 

Supt., Box 8, Waverley, Mass. 

















Instruction in small groups—personal care. Develop- 
ment of character and training for efficient service in 
life. ‘Prepares for colleges, technical schools. Separate 
Junior Department—with House Mother and con- 
stant supervision—complete equipment. Gymnasium 
and twenty-acre athletic eld. Military drill. 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar 8. Kriebel, D. D., Prin., Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa, 


° bd Trains young women 
Linden Hall Seminary {72ii8 young, woes 
in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and Col. 
lege Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. Gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Catalog. Ev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 
109, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster). 











Dickinson Seminary 


Preparation for college a specialty. Business, Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. Swimming pool. 
Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormitories. 
Homelike atmosphere. Rates $450. Catalog. President 
Benj. C. Conner, D. D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 


Training School For Nurses $pe<i2! advantages, 


Nurses’ 
home. Boardandtuitionfree. Income while learning. Two 
weeks’ vacation. Requirement grammar school and Ist 
year high school. Address Supt. Mercer Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 

















WESTERN and MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Lindenwood College 


1831 ST. CHARLES, MO. 1919 


Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals and 
thorough preparation for the useful life. True educa- 
tional environment. A.A., B.A. and B.S. degrees con- 
ferred. Music, Art, Expression and Vocational courses. 
Two million dollar endowment. Modern equipment. 


Catalog. Address 
J. L. ROEMER, D. D., President, Box K1, St. Charles, Mo. 
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pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. Address Box L, Lutherville, Md, 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE £08 voMEN 


Standard college courses A.B. and B.S. Degree recog- 
nized by all universities as basis of graduate work. No 
preparatory department. Students received on certificate from 
accredited schools. For catalogue and views address the 
Registrar, Box 10. Emilie Watts McVea, A.M., Litt. D., President. 

















Virginia Intermont College 


For Girls and Young Women. 35th year. Students from 20 states. 
Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Music a Specialty. Large Campus. Bracing 
climate. Alt. 1900 feet. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

H. G. Norrsincer, A. M., Pres., Box 140, Bristol, Va. 


Historic Junior College. Girls and 
Southern College Young a 57th year. $500. 
Social Training. “Two-year College Courses. Prepara- 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Stu- 
dents from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
230College P1.,Petersburg, VA., ARTHUR KYLE Davis,A.M. 








Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 


In the mountains near White Sulphur Springs, main line 
C.&O.R. R. 2300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. Two 
years graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics and 
Expression. Terms $350. Catalog on request. Box 72, 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
52nd year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, etc. Students from every section of U.S. 
and outside. Recommended i 4 a J. H. Vincent, 
Chicago. Rate $425. Box 965, Buena Vista, Va. 


ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years’ ad- 
vanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus 
in mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address 


Rev. WARREN W. Way, Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. C. 


ASHI EY HALL 4.2! for girls, offering a 
‘ broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding preparation for entrance to the best women’s col- 
leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 
ment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request. 

Mary VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston,S.C. 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 


/NATIONALPARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Presents the fundamentals of a college education in 
a two year diploma course. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
two buildings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals, 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, orest Maryland 
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4 4 25 miles from 
Howard Seminary for Girls %.m!° &" 
lege preparatory and general courses. Household economics. Strong 
courses in instrumental and vocal music. Military drill. Horseback 
riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. $600-§800. 
Mr, and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
34 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 
Courses. Athletic fields. 30 acres. 15 Buildings. Guy 
M. Winstow, Ph.D., Principal. 114 Woodland Road. 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women. 79th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of Ex- 
pression, Household Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective Courses, 12 buildings, gymnasi- 
um, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 

Member of the North Central Association of Colleges, 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 


Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Oy bee and Illustrated Booklet address 
e Re 


gistrar, Box 120. 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indians 


















CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Coun. 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our grad- 
uates. State certificate. $450 covers board and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


The Sargent School ‘g,Fhrysice! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


4 4 One and two- year 
Worcester Domestic Science School {25,2:1°.55 97200. 
making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Red Cross work. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. 23rd, 1919, 
Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 
year. Degreesgranted. AddressHARRY SEYMOUR 
Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 


School residence for a limited number. Grounds for 
athletics and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two 
year courses. Graduates in demand. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1126 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
























PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 








CHICAGO 
Kindergarten Institute 


Accredited 


A normal school, recognized by the state, for 
training specialists in Kindergarten elemen- 
tary teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. In fine 
residential section—North Side Chicago. Home- 
making and demonstration school. Catalog. 

Registrar, 701 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOSMER HALL 


Day and boarding school for girls, under supervision of 
alumnae directorate. 36th year. Small classes. College 
Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Rhythmic dancing. 
For a eR THE PRINCIPAL, Wydown Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















FOREST PARK COLLEGE 
59th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar 
School. Certificate privileges. usic, Violin, pepoesston, 
Art, Bible Schoel, Home momics. Year $350. 
President, ANNA 8. CAIRNS, St. Louis, Missouri. 


s Beautiful, healthful location. 
Pillsbury Academy Co-educational. 15 acres of 
campus. 8 buildings. Maximum college a. 
Piano, voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Gym- 
nasium, swimm 1, all athletics. Individual instruc- 
tion. Endowed. rd year. Catalog. 

Owatonna, MINNESOTA. Mito B. Price, Ph. D., Principal. 


Harcourt Place School FOR GIRLS. Col- 


lege preparatory and spe- 
cial courses. High academic standards. Personality and char- 
acter developed through sympathetic guidance. A teacher for 
every five girls. Commanding lgcation (8 acres) in charming college 
town. 1200 feet above sea level. 33rd year. For catalogue 
address, Emitty D. Streisert, Principal, Gambier, Ohio, 














WYOMING SEMINARY A co-educational school 
where boys and girls get a vision of the highest yg ee of 
life. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. Military training, Gym- 
nasium and Athletic fields. 75th year. Endowed—low 
rates. Catalog. i 

L. L. Spracue, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 


PENN H ALL ScuHoot For Girts. College Preparatory, 

Modern Language and Special Courses. 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 

spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 

gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Catalogue and views, 
Address Frang S, Mai, A. M.., Prin., 

Box D., Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


A developing School for Girls. 60-acre estate in Penn- 
sylvania’s finest country. Language, Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial, Business, and Household ement. 
Coll Preparation. Catalogue. CHRISTINE F, Bye, 
President, Box 607, West Chester, Pa. 


ighland Hall School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. Strong general course. 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts. Adjoining baths for all rooms. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, sleeping porch. Specialists 
in each Department. Catalog. 

Even C. Keates, A. B., Head of School, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 











Kindergarten—Primary Training School 
Osertin, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and Con- 
servatory of Music. Address Miss RosE J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredited and standard school for girls. A six- 
year course for —_ entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. Catalogue L. Miss Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 
35 specialists. High School course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Send for catalog and year 
book. Address Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Miami Military Institute 

Trains for good physical manhood. Collegiate. Prep. for 

Government Academies, Higher Colleges, Universities or 

business. Prep. department U. S. Army officers. 35th 
ear. Catalog. Orvon GrarF Brown, M. A., President, 

Box 89, Germantown, Ohio. 














Frances Shimer School 2c Coles 


A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, two years with diploma. Four years 
academy work. Teachers, Secretarial and Business 
courses, Certificate privil Home Economics with 
diploma. Music, Art,etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gym- 
nasium. School gives its own movies. Picturesque 
location. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from six- 
teen states. atalog, address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
. Pox 640, Mt. Carroll, 

0! 


Hllinois 

















FERRY HALL College peapeceiaey and general 
. high school courses, two years 
of junior college work and special instruction in music, 
expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a 
pocarenive woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of 

ke Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 
Miss ELoIsE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 312, Lake Forest, II. 











NEW YORK STATE 























Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address The 
Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Course; Lyceum | 
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MISS MASON’S SCHOOL 
New York. Graduate, preparatory, 
cane, Tet —— cetates address 

The Ithaca School of Physical Training 
Course includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speak- 


FOR GIRLS 

Gh e On the Hudson, 45 minutes from 

special, vocational epartments. 

a stl Separate school for little girls. Sum- 

e mer School emphasizes vocational 

E. MASO . M., 

Box 725, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, ¥. 
Two year Normal Course. Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools without State Certificate. 
ing, games. Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue 
address THE REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, 
History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra 
conducting. Limited number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N.Y. 












































Pay your own way 
through college 


The president of one of the 
country’s largest colleges states: 


“The student who is working his own 
way does not lose social standing 
in any sense. Our University wel- 
comes students of scanty means as 
the most desirable element in the 
University. They are earnest, un- 
spoiled, get what theycomeafter,and 
carry off a big share of the honors.” 


Fok over twenty years the Educa- 
tional Division of THe Curtis Pus- 
LISHING Company has been offering to 
students an easy and dignified method of 
paying their way through college. Within 
the next month hundreds of young men 
and young women will enter educational 
institutions all over the country, certain 
of being able to pay all their expenses 
by giving an hour or two a day, of their 
spare time, to subscription work for 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


During the next thirty days we will 
appoint educational representatives in all 
educational institutions of any promi- 
nence and will offer these representatives 
a liberal commission and salary. 


If you desire to enter school or col- 
lege this fall and to pay your own way 
through, write today, giving the name 
of the institution you will attend, and 
making application for appointment as 
our special college representative. We 
will send you details of a plan that has 
made it easy for hundreds of young men 
and women to pay theirown way through. 


Educational Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















‘‘Oh, how I love to get up in the morning!’ 


Who wouldn’t—with Log Cabin Syrup and pan- 
cakes to eat when they get downstairs. Log Cabin 
Syrup is delicious with cold snappy grapefruit. It 
makes waffles melt in your mouth. It sweetens 
cereals, corn muffins, French toast. 


TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 
Fried hominy, rice cakes or mush are delightful luncheon treats 
when served with Log Cabin. 


The kiddies like Log Cabin spread on bread better than candy when 
they get in from school. For their parties make plain ice cream into 
wonderful maple nut sundaes by adding Log Cabin and nuts. 


The Log Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Center of North America 
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Save Miles in the Kitchen 
And Get a Holiday Each Month 





ACH year, 
E in prepar- 
ing her 

1095 meals, the 
housewife walks 
over two hundred 
miles, if the dis- 
tance from her 
dining-room ta- 
ble to the kitchen 
range, sink or ta- 
ble is twenty-five 
feet, assuming 
that she goes 
back and forth 
six times at 
breakfast, four 
at luncheon and 
ten at dinner 
time. If five feet 
is added to this 
distance she walks 
forty miles a year 
too far. In thirty 
years of house- 
keeping _ service 








inconsiderate 
grocers and 
butchers. 

Let the table 
be a worktable, 
designed prima- 
rily for efficiency. 
Within it have 
drawers, lined 
with vermin- 
proof tin, for 
bread, sugar, 
cake,andsoforth, 
andhavetheflour 
bin attached to 
a. swinging door. 
Here also there 
may be drawers 
for cutlery, 
kitchen linen and 
other articles. A 
bread-and-meat 
board may fit in 
like the sliding 
arm rest of a desk 
beneath the table 








she will walk 
twelve hundred 
miles more than 
she needs to walk ! 

Even if the distance is only twenty-five 
feet, inefficient arrangement in the kitchen 
itself may make a difference that amounts 
to half a mile a day just in getting three 
meals a day. And when she.is tired from 
housework that half a mile is worth saving. 
Recent experiments at the University of 
Wisconsin show that in the really efficient 
kitchen 2700 feet a day can be saved by 
careful arrangement. In terms of time, the 
efficient kitchen saves thirty minutes a day 
for the housewife. 


r THE majority of homes the housekeeper 
is so accustomed to traverse daily so 
many unnecessary feet of space from the 
sink to the stove and back again, that she 
does not stop to think of the rearrange- 
ment of her kitchen to do away with 
the many’ needless steps and unnecessary 
motions caused by the awkward arrange- 
ment. The kitchen is her workshop, and if it 
is to be really efficient must bea labor-saving 
kitchen, one in which the size and arrange- 
ment of furniture are such as to enable her 
to do the necessary work with the greatest 
possible saving of time, steps and energy. 

It has only been in the last few years that 
the standardization of kitchens has received 
much thought. Now, owing to a general 
awakening of the women in the home, the 
newer kitchens are being planned on a defi- 
nite and systematic scale. No exact stand- 
ard has yet been accepted; some contend 
that the small kitchen, seven feet wide and 
ten feet long, proves more efficient than one 
nine feet wide and twelve feet long, or 
twelve feet square, which others claim are 
more nearly the ideal size. One authority 
asserts that the efficient, mile-and-time- 
saving kitchen is ten feet wide and eleven 
feet long, this size causing the least amount 
of unnecessary movement, 


F FIRST consideration after the size is 

determined is thearrangement of thefur- 
niture with a view to greatest convenience. 
If you are thinking of building or rearrang- 
ing your kitchen, it will be worth while to 
consider the following suggestions: 

The worktable, ice box, cupboards, stove 
and sink should be arranged in regard to 
each other and not in a haphazard manner. 
The important thing to remember in the 
kitchen is that, even though each thing is 
— in itself, each is dependent on the 
other, in order that the tasks in the kitchen 
will be performed with the greatest speed, 
with less work and energy. 

The door into the dining room should be 
near the sink, so that dishes can be carried 
from the dining room directly to the sink, 
where they are washed, drained and later 
placed in the cupboard near at hand. Place 
the refrigerator next to the cupboard, where 
it is convenient to reach from both cupboard 
and table. If the refrigerator is placed in 
the kitchen as here suggested it should be 
placed on the north wall to avoid the ice- 
melting rays of the 
sun. This refrigera- 


Her Needed Articles are Close at Hand 


top. Right over 
the table have a 
shelf fozma‘erials 
used in baking, 


‘below which hang small but frequently 


used utensils. 


HE stove in this kitchen should be beside 

the south wall, at the right of the work- 
table; a small broiler and baking oven at the 
left of the stove. Above the right side of the 
stove have a small shelf on which may stand 
a jar of salt, pepper or other seasonings to 
be used in cooking. A long shelf placed over 
the sink will serve to hold soap shakers, the 
clock, etc. Dish mop, brushes, and such 
weapons of the housewife may hang below 
the shelf just mentioned, or below the sink. 
If the drain boards at each end of the sink 
are of oil-treated hardwood there will be no 
unsightly blotches caused by grease. The 
use of wood also saves on the crockery 
breakage bill. For the sink porcelain is the 
most sanitary and durable. The plumb- 
ing should be open, as it makes repairing 
simple and obviates dark cupboards. 

Utensils should be classified according to 
use and not according to kind, as was for- 
merly done. They should be arranged near 
the place where used. Stewpans, kettles, 
and so forth, hung from hooks near the 
kitchen range; pans and baking dishes 
should have a cupboard below or near the 
working table. The small utensils, as mix- 
ing spoons, beaters, measuring cups and 
others, should be hung near the working- 
table surface, where they will be used. 

A rack on the wall back of the table is a 
good place for cutlery. This rack should 
have slits just wide enough to permit knife 
blades or spoon handles to slip in. It does 
away with the popular drawer, which is 
unhandy as well as untidy. 


VERY well-equipped kitchen has a gar- 

bage pail and a waste-paper basket. The 
garbage pail should be of white enamel, 
with a tight-fitting cover which can be oper- 
ated by means of a foot lever. The waste- 
basket at the end of the table is necessary 
for the cans and bags of paper which ac- 
cumulate during the day. Not to be for- 
gotten is the small closet for the brooms and 


dustcloth. The step-saving kitchen out-' 


lined above is the result of an experiment 
undertaken successfully by the girls in the 
university mentioned. 

The same luncheon and dinner were pre- 
pared in eight different kitchens. In each 
the distance walked in setting the table and 
the time taken to prepare the meal, and the 
distance walked and the time taken to wash 
and put away the dishes, were recorded. 
The sizes of the kitchens, the materials used 
in the construction, the various arrange- 
ments of the equipment and other supplies 
were noted. 

The preparation of the meal was begun 
in each case at the same time. A pedometer 
was attached within the top of the shoe to 
record the distance walked. Although the 
time for preparing these two meals in the dif- 
ferent kitchens varied slightly, there was a 

noticeabledifference 
in the distance 





tor should if possi- 
ble be fitted with an 
outer door to receive 
the ice, doing away 
with the muddy 
tramping of 
thoughtless icemen 
into a clean-floored 
kitchen. An outer 
door opening be- 
tween the refrigera- 
tor and the table 
to make package 
delivery convenient 
will save tracking of 
the floor by equaliy 





O YOU know that if your 

kitchen is inefficiently 
arranged, even though the dis- 
tance from the dining room to 
the kitchen is only twenty-five 
feet, you may walk half a mile 
more than is necessary in the 
preparation of three meals? If 
the distance between the two 
rooms is five feet more, you 
walk forty miles a year too 
far in preparing these meals. 


walked. The differ- 
ence was due either 
to the arrangement 
of the room, the size, 
or both. In the 
smallest kitchen, the 
distance walked in 
preparing the din- 
ner was 1250 feet, 
while the time was 
85 minutes—10min- 
utes more than in 
the larger kitchen, 
‘where the number 
of feet walked was 
3850. 
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“Saving work is saving 
_-youthfulness” 


EFLECTIONS tell one of two impor- 

tant stories —of antiquated household 
methods or modern homekeeping efh- 
ciency. The one means needless over- 
time and unnecessary labor. The other 
means tasks quickly and easily done— 
enjoyable work. 


Hoosier is the faithful help-mate of a 
million and a half housewives. It is the 
mixing center, the labor-saving machine 
that cuts cookery work to a minimum. 
You sit at ease with 40 work-reducing 


inventions and exclusive conveniences 
before you. Within easy reach are all 
needed utensils and supplies. Work be- 


comes play. 


You should know the Hoosier intimately, 
how it will render valuable aid and make 
the kitchen more attractive. The Hoosier 
merchant is anxious to demonstrate it for 
you. Visit his store now and see the 
many models. If you do not know where 
these cabinets are sold, write us direct— 
don’t delay another day. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing‘ Company, Main Office, 919 Jackson Street, New Castle, Ind. 














Send your name and address today 
for copy of ‘“‘New Kitchen Short 
Cuts’’—helpful information on 
kitchen efficiency. 


BRANCHES 


THE HOOSIER STORE, Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Building, San Francisco, California 
THE HOOSIER STORE, 368 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 






















The Ladies’ Home Journal for Sepiember, 1919 















































all your floors |: 
were ‘labon floors \ - 


—You could have the floor of each room in a color to harmonize with the decorative scheme ray 
of the room itself. . | = 
—You could, for example, have floors in lovely shades of plain blue, green and gray as well sta 
as the rich brown shown in the dining room above. a 
—Or you could, if you wished, have your floors with attractive designs inlaid in them 
instead of in a plain color such as we show in our illustration. an 
—You could choose a Blabon floor with a hardwood, tile or mosaic design, which would be “W 
more appropriate and attractive for some rooms than a plain floor. od 
—Or, in some rooms, you could have a Blabon floor with a carpet or matting design, dispensing thi 
with a rug over the floor if you wished, because Blabon floors are quiet and springy to the tread. | the 

In fact, if all your floors were -Blabon floors you could make your housework easier in | tel 


Summer by removing all your rugs. Your floors would still be beautiful, colorful, comfortable 
—and much easier to keep clean, because Blabon floors do not absorb dirt, and the only 


regular care they require is a light wiping with a damp mop. I 

Blabon Floors of plain or inlaid Art Linoleums cost less than hardwood, and thickness-forthickness they 
are even more durable. They can be just as beautifully waxed and polished, they never require the expense pt 
of refinishing and they are positively the most sanitary floors that you could have in your home. do 
Write for our illustrated booklet on the use of Blabon floors throughout the house—or see your dealer. ro 

0 
t Notice: Floor coverings made upon a felt paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper jr 
products have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


Established 68 Years The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 


BLABON2®!Linoleums | 











fact that restrictions had been removed 
from them, and the watch that had been 
kept on them while they had been in uni- 
form lessened in a great degree. There- 
fore the houses of the settlers outside the 
Fort soon began to feel their presence— 
mine especially. 

They simply stalked into the house, 
bobbed their heads and grinned, said “How 
Kola,” and proceeded to make a grab for 
anything in sight that was eatable. 

One day my husband came to me, all ex- 
cited, with the light in his eyes that always 
glowed when something wonderful was 
about to happen. 

‘Guess I’d better start making tracks for 
the hunting grounds,” he exclaimed. “Fine 
people coming, mamma. We’re going to 
entertain royalty!” 

“Royalty?” I blinked. 
log house?” 

Will looked at me and chuckled. “‘That’s 
why they’re coming here,” he answered. 
“A log house is just as much of a novelty to 
them as their big houses would be to us. 
Just got the word up at the Fort. They’re 
going to be here day after to-morrow. 
Where’s my gun? I’m just going to bring 
in an antelope and some sage chickens and 
stuff like that,” he announced. “It'll just 
be that sort of a dinner, and ——” 

“But, Will,” I begged, “I don’t even 
know who it’s for yet.” 

“That’s right!” He cocked his head. 
“Got so excited that I forgot all about it. 
It’s Lord and Lady Dunraven from Eng- 
land, and Lord Finn from Australia. They’re 
coming out here to see what the West looks 
like, and naturally it’s sort of our business 
to entertain them. They won’t live here, of 
course,” he laughed as he looked at the 
rather meager furnishings of the little home, 
“but we’ll have a spread for them. I’m go- 
ing out now to get the fixings.” 

He kissed me good-by, lifted Arta in his 
great arms, swung her high in the air and 
planted her on the floor again. Then with a 
booming ‘‘Good-by” he was gone, while I 
faced the problem of entertaining royalty 
in a log cabin. 


A Great Dinner for Our Royal Guests 


S SOON as I could I hurried to Mrs. 
MacDonald. Together we schemed and 
devised, and in her kitchen we cooked the 
pies and cakes that must accompany the 
dinner. The next day Will came home, lug- 
ging sage chicken and an antelope slung 
across his saddle. We took the. choicest, 
tenderest portions and planned the great 
meal. 

Mrs. MacDonald and I were up at five 
o’clock in the morning and at work in that 
kitchen, roasting and basting, trying to do 
impossible things with the cooking utensils 
we possessed. Gradually we began to get 
the meal assembled. The hours passed. 
Mealtime came and, with everything warm- 
ing on the stove, we shut the kitchen door 
and went into the combination of sitting 
room and dining room to receive our guests. 

Soon they came—Lord and Lady Dun- 
raven first, and Lord Finn following. Mrs. 
MacDonald and myself had been trembling 
somewhat with anticipation. But Will 
started to tell stories and the visit before 
dinner passed far more quickly than I had 
imagined possible. 

“Now, if you'll excuse us,” I finally an- 
nounced, “Mrs. MacDonald and I will get 
and serve the dinner. You see,” I laughed, 
“we haven’t servants out here.” 

“Tell you right now, Lord Dunraven,” 
said my husband, “‘you may have a lot of 
things over in England that we haven’t got 
out here in the West, but you haven’t got 
the game. Just wait till you taste that an- 
telope. Killed him myself, when I heard 
you were coming and “4 


Indians Eat the Dinner for Royalty 


LOST the rest of it. 

I had opened the kitchen door, to stand 
a moment aghast, then to rush forward in 
white anger, seize the big coffeepot and 
slosh the whole contents of it across the 
room. For where the dinner had been was 
only a mass of messy, mussed-over dishes 
now. The kitchen was full of Pawnees! 
And the Pawnees were full of the dinner 
that had been cooked for royalty! 

Wildly they scrambled as the hot coffee 
sprayed them, waving their arms and jump- 
ing and struggling to get out the door. A 
long stick of wood lay in the corner and I 
seized it, calling for my husband as I did so. 
Then, without stopping to see whether or 
- - was coming, I went for those In- 

ians 


“In this little 
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y “At Homes” for 
the Indians 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Get out of this house!” I screamed, 
pounding away at them with my club. . 

“Yes, you get out!” Mrs. MacDonald 
was beside me, whanging away at them with 
a broom. And above it all we heard the 
sound of heavy, rumbling laughter and— 
“That’s right, mamma! Give it to ’em! 
That’s right!” 

I stopped and turned. “Will Cody!” I 
snapped. And then the tears came. 

Will’s laughter ceased immediately. Hur- 
riedly he came forward and put his arms 
about me, while their lordships and her 
ladyship watched somewhat surprisedly 
from the door. 

“There, there,” he comforted me. “T’ll 
get those Injuns to-morrow and scalp every 
one of ’em!” 

“But the dinner!” I sobbed. 

Will couldn’t hold back a chuckle. 
“Don’t worry about the dinner,” he said. 
“There’s plenty to eat up at the Fort.” 

I took one last, tear-dimmed look at the 
sodden remains of my feast, and then we all 
went to the Fort for the food that should 
have been served on the Cody table. 

So went my life, day after day; and some- 
times there were incidents in my “Indian 
campaign ’”’ that were far from ludicrous. 

There was a ravine just back of our little 
home, through which the Indians often 
sneaked in their raiding expeditions on the 
Fort. The Pawnees rarely frightened me. 
But when the Sioux came —— 


An “At Home” for the Sioux 


RTA and I were sunning ourselves in 
the big chair one afternoon and dozing. 
Will had left for the Fort only a short time 
before with Texas Jack, who had stopped in 
from one of his scouting expeditions. Every- 
thing was peaceful and quiet, when sud- 
denly I heard the slamming of a door from 
the other part of the house and the hurried 
swish of moccasined feet. I leaped from my 
chair and hurried into the other room, leav- 
ing Arta behind me. 

“Get out of here!” I cried as I sighted 
the first of a number of Pawnees crowding 
into the kitchen. 5 

But they did not obey. I started forward, 
suddenly to come face to face with Old 
Horse, one of the Indians who had served 
in the army and who could speak English. 

“Sioux!” he exclaimed, pointing excit- 
edly out toward the ravine. “Sioux. Heap 
mad Pawnee. Pawnee run; no want fight. 
Hide here. Sioux go by!” 

“Go by?” I questioned in a voice of 


_excitement. “If you think so—look!” I 


pointed out through the window, toward 
where the first of the Sioux band was mak- 
ing its way out of the ravine. ‘“They’re 
coming here—and you can’t stay! They'll 
find you és 

“We stay here!’? Old Horse crossed his 
arms and shook his head. “This Pahaska’s 
tepee. No come here.” 

But I knew better. 


My Little Girl Runs for Her Father 


HE Indians were circling the cabin now, 

and I rushed into the other room and, 
throwing a shawl around Arta, opened the 
window and lifted her through it. 

“Run!” I told her. ‘Run just as fast as 
you can and get papa. Tell him there are 
Indians here—Sioux !”’ 

The little girl did not even whimper. 
She pressed her little lips tight and clenched 
her little hands. “TI’ll get papa,” she said 
confidently, and her little legs were soon 
paddling over the ground. 

A moment more and she had dodged be- 
hind a slight rise in the ground and was 
speeding as hard as she could go toward the 
Fort, while I turned to see the first of the 
Sioux entering my cabin. 

“Go away!” I commanded them. 

But the leader only looked at me and 
kicked at the door leading to the kitchen. 
Around at the other side of the house I 
heard other sounds which told me they were 
banging away at the outside entrance to the 
kitchen, trying to gain admittance there. 
A gun lay across the room and I strove to 
reach it, but the Sioux were too quick for 
me. One of them, a great, burly warrior, 
simply picked me up in his arms and, carry- 
ing me across the floor, planted me in one 
corner. 

“You Pahaska squaw,” he said quietly. 
“Sioux no hurt Pahaska squaw. Me fight 
Pawnee!” 

A glimmer of hope came to me with the 
realization that he could speak and under- 
stand English. 
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Of First Importance-the Kitchen 


HERE the food is prepared; where cleanli- 

ness and perfect sanitation are urgently de- 
manded; where the health of the family is either 
conserved or endangered, according to the equip- 
ment used and the degree of caution exercised— 
surely no part of the home can mean more to you 
and yours than the kitchen. 


You deserve not only an attractive, sanitary kitchen, 
but one that is easy to work in—the “Efficiency”’’ type 
developed by this Company and for which the name 


“Standard” has long stood. 


“Ctandard 





KITCHEN SINKS 





—whether of the elaborate double 
drainboard style or some simpler 
pattern, serve the ends of kitchen 
efficiency. These sinks, being one 
piece, beautifully enameled, must 
be sanitary; “Standard” fittings 
help toward this end, too. 


“Standard” Sinks are labor-sav- 
ers; easier to work at, because 
they are adjustable in height— 
from 30 to 36inches—and thereby 
prevent the wearinessdue towork- 
ing over a sink that is too low. 


As a rule a new sink can be in- 
stalled in place of an old one in 


a short time and at a low cost. 
Consult a Contracting Plumber 
about changing yours. 


There are many popular designs 
of “Standard” One-Piece Kitchen 
Sinks— representing a wide range 
of prices, but all embodying 
“Standard” quality and insuring 
“Standard” service to the highest 
degree. They are fully described 
inour booklet, Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home.”’ This 
booklet also shows the complete 
“standard” line of fixtures for 
Bath and Laundry. Sent free 
on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 














NEW YORE...............85 W.318T CINCINNATI............633 WALNUT NEW ORLEANS........ 846 BARONNE 
NEW YORK (EX. DEPT.)..:.50 BROAD TOLEDO................311-321 ERIE HOUSTON..COR. PRESTON & SMITH 
BOSTON...........186 DEVONSHIRE COLUMBUS.........243-2558. THIRD DALLAS.......... 1200-1206 JACKSON 
HILADELPHIA........1215 WALNUT CANTON...... 1106 SECOND ST. N.E. SAN ANTONIO...........212 LOSOYA 
WASHINGTON....SOUTHERN BLDG. YOUNGSTOWN......458 W. FEDERAL FORT WORTH...... 828 ONROE 
PITTSBURGH. ........439-449 WATER WHEELING............3120-30 JACOB KANSAS CITY... .201 ARCADE 
PITTSBURGH..............106 SIXTH HUNTINGTON, 2NDAVE.&TENTHST. SAN FRANCISCO. ...149-55 BLUXOME 
TSBURGH, E. E.,..6373 PENN AVE. ERIE...............128 W. TWELFTH LOS ANGELES... .216-224 8. CENTRAL 
CHICAGO.............. 14 N. PEORIA ALTOONA...................918 11TH DETROIT OFFICE, 414 HAMMOND BDG. 
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ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


Toasted ‘‘Just Right’’ at Battle Creek 


Merry faces and happy hearts indicate 
the flavory enjoyment in every serving of 
Armour’s Corn Flakes. Fine with fruits of 
the season and good milk or cream!) 


So substantial and satisfying — you'll like 
the taste of this new kind of corn flakes. 


Put up in triple-sealed packages to pre- 
serve the distinctive sweet, 
crisp flavor. 


ARMOURS OATS 


Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


The flavor is delicious— 
don’t destroy it by long cooking. 
Worth-while recipes on every 
package. 





Trade Supplied by 
Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Noodles, Pancake Flour. 
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“But there are no Pawnees ——”’ I got 
that far and stopped. Will had told me 
never to lie to an Indian. I began again on 
a different strain. “Pahaska heap mad!” 
I cautioned him. “Pahaska kill!” 

“Me know Pahaska!” came the answer. 
“Me fight Pawnee.” 

By this time one of the Indians had 
picked up the rifle and was examining it. A 
moment more and he had shot through the 
door, while I stood struck with terror in the 
corner. If Will would only come, if 

Far away, up at the Fort, I heard the 
faint call of a bugle. I knew that call, a call 
that sent the blood racing through my 
veins. Boots and saddles! 

But the Sioux did not seem to hear. And it 
would mean a good ten minutes before those 





soldiers could mount and reach the house. 


Handling Two Bands of Indians 


CRASHING sound and the door at the 

rear of the house began to give way. 
A shot sounded, then another. I screamed 
and then, suddenly forgetting my fear, 
raced to the window at the sound of hoofs. 
Two men on horseback were approaching. 
One was my husband, the other was Texas 
Jack. I whirled to the Indians and pointed. 

“Here comes Pahaska!”’ I cried. 

The Sioux leader shouted a guttural com- 
mand. A moment more and they were pil- 
ing out of the house into the little yard, 
where they faced the revolvers of Texas 
Jack and my husband. 

Theard a clear, commanding voice: “ Jack, 
ride around to the other side and help hold 
this bunch till the soldiers come. They’re 
just starting from the Fort now.” 

Jack swung his horse about and rounded 
up the recalcitrant Sioux, keeping his re- 
volvers ready for'instant action, while Will 
upbraided them. For, it seems, this was a 
small band of Sioux that had presumably 
made peace, and had been granted gov- 
ernment stores on condition that they keep 
out of trouble. For a long time he ha- 
rangued them in Sioux, then suddenly 
veered in his position as a number of cav- 
alrymen galloped up. . 

“We'll just take these fellows out in the 
hills and give them a good start,’”’ he com- 
manded. “Now ——” 

“But, Will,” I called from the door, “the 
house is full of Pawnees. They were fight- 
ing each other.” 

Will jumped from his horse. “Jack,” he 
ordered, ‘“‘you and some of the men take 
these Injuns off to the north. I’ll handle 
the Pawnees.” 


Buffalo Bill’s Way With Indians 


COMMAND and some of the soldiers 

started away, driving the Sioux before 
them. Will came into the house, paused just 
long enough to kiss me, and then opened the 
door to the kitchen. The first Indian he 
saw was Old Horse and, reaching forward, 
he caught the Pawnee by the collar of his 
leather jacket. “‘I’ll teach you to come into 
my house!” he shouted. 

He whirled Old Horse around, and then 
he kicked! I never saw an Indian move so 
swiftly in my life. It was as though he had 
been lifted by a catapult, straight out the 
door and on to his face in the pebble-strewn 
yard. Will did not even stop to see what 
had become of him. He was too busily en- 
gaged in dragging out the other Pawnees 
and kicking them individually and collec- 
tively out of the house. 

There the soldiers corralled them and 
started away with them in the opposite 
direction to that which Texas Jack had 
taken with the Sioux. Five hours later Jack 
and Will were back, after having separated 
their various charges by a distance of about 
ten miles. But it did no good. 

Late that night a wounded Pawnee limped 
into camp, and asked for the aid of the 
soldiers. Again “ bootsand saddles” sounded 
and the cavalry, Will and Texas Jack lead- 
ing, galloped out on the plains. This time 
the battle had been in earnest. Somewhere 
those Indians had procured enough fire- 
arms and ammunition to go round, and the 
Sioux had trailed the Pawnees until they 
had met. And when the cavalry reached 
there, practically every member of the 
Pawnee band was either dead or wounded, 
while the Sioux had hurried on at the first 
warning of soldier aid, once morc to take to 
the warpath. 

There were, of course, many of the In- 
dians who regarded my husband as more of 
a friend than an enemy. It was not Will’s 
policy to kill Indians simply for the fun of 
it, or simply because an Indian on the war- 
path meant legitimate game. Will’s idea 


was a far different one. He realized that 
the Indians had their claims, that they had 
their rights, and that more than once it 
was the fault of the Government itself that 
they were forced to the warpath. 

Whenever he could, Will sought to im- 
press upon them that the fighting game was 
a hard one to follow, that there were thou- 
sands upon thousands of white men who 
could be brought against them to extermi- 
nate them, even as the buffalo was being 
exterminated. He tried to teach them that 
the white man would help them if they 
would allow themselves to be helped, and 
that when things went wrong in the gov- 
ernmental way of running things it did not 
always mean that the Indian was being for- 
gotten; that there were those, like himself, 
who would strive always to help and to 
make the Indian’s life on the plains a bear- 
able one. It was thus that he won the 
friendship of such Indians as No Neck and 
Woman’s Dress and Red Cloud—even of 
Sitting Bull—and others who, in turn, 
helped my husband more than once. 

But he also experienced the sad rewards 
of trying to be a missionary. 


His One Shot Kills Two Indians 


we had just purchased a racing pony 
that he called Powder Face. One 


night, as we sat in the cabin, Will scowled 
and looked at his knuckles. 

“That’s what I get for trying to be good 
to an Injun,” he announced. “Skinned my 
knuckles knocking the stuffing out of him 
to-day. He tried to run away with Powder 
Face, after I’d brought him into the Fort 
so that he could see that soldiers wouldn’t 
hurt him. I——” 

He jumped out of his chair. From down 
at the corral had come shouts and the 
crackling of a revolver. We both knew 
what it meant, that Will’s entire herd of 
horses had been stampeded. He was out 
of the house in an instant and on the way to 
the Fort for the soldiers. 

A short time later I heard them clatter 
by the house, and then the sounds faded in 
the distance. For a long time I waited, 
but there came no sound of shots, no evi- 
dence of conflict. The chase was to be a 
long and hard one. 

It was not until late the next afternoon 
that Will came home again, tired, bedrag- 
gled, but grinning. Over his saddle hung 
two war bonnets, their eagle feathers trail- 
ing nearly to the ground. 

“Did you find Powder Face?” I asked. 

“Find him?” he shouted back. “They 
had that pony over the Great Divide before 
we even got started. But I made a record. 
Two Injuns at one shot.” 

“Two what?” I asked in astonishment 
as he descended from his horse and came to 
he door, trailing the war bonnets behind 

im. 

He chuckled. “Two Injuns. We caught 
up with most of the bunch about daylight 
this morning. Two of the critters were rid- 
ing one of my horses, and I knew there was 
only one way to get ’em off. So I just pulled 
the trigger, and I’m darned if the bullet 
didn’t go through both of ’em!”’ Then his 
face grew long. ‘‘ We got all the horses back 
ry Powder Face. I’m sure sorry about 

im.” 


Buffalo Bill Becomes a Judge 


Sb were plenty of laughs in our 
lives, however. One evening Will came 
home to announce: “Mamma, guess I'll 
have to be getting some different duds. 
That’s all there is to it—different duds for 
a man of a high-up station. I’m a judge 
now.” 

“A judge? A judge of what?” I asked. 

Will straightened and pounded his chest. 
“Why, a judge—a regular judge, you know. 
One of those fellows that sits on a bench and 
doles out the law. Reckon I'll have to get 
along without the bench, though.” But I’m 
a judge all right.” 

“Yes, but how about getting along with- 
out the law?” I laughed over my shoulder. 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” he said calmly. 
“T know as much law as I need to know 
around here. It’s just white man’s law 
against Injun law, and you give the fellow 
what you think’s right. That’s the way 
they explained it to me up at the Fort. 
You see, there isn’t any justice of the peace 
here, and so they thought I would make the 
likeliest one out of the bunch. So here I am, 
Judge Cody.” 

I knew a young soldier and a young 
woman who had been thinking about getting 
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MM} Guaranteed fabrics. 10. Pockets double-sewn. makes knee straps adjustable. 20. Knee rub protection, LOMITA 





Guaranteed bor 6 Months Service 


Mezaer This will tell you about a suit of clothes that js 
absolutely guaranteed for six months’ service. Think— 
longer time than you ordinarily expect any boy’s suit to last! 
Should a rip, hole or tear appear within six months after pur- 


AX to see Dubbelbilt Clothes at the store where you usually 
fit out your boy. Examine our Walcloth all-wool fabrics— 
good-looking grays, greens, browns and olive. Blue serge and 
mixtures, too. All guaranteed fast color. 





chase, the makers stand ready to repair it. 


Such a guarantee is possible because Dubbelbilt Clothes are 
doubly reinforced at all wear points. Twenty long-wear features, 
described above—any one strong enough by itself to make you 
want these sturdy clothes. 


What’s more, a Dubbelbilt suit always makes your boy look 
just a little bit better than the other boys you see. 


$14.75—$16.75—$18.75. Same prices throughout the entire 
United States. A wide assortment of styles for Fall and Winter 


to select from. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’-CLOTHES, INC., 







BROADWAY 


Ask especially to see Dubbelbilt suit No. 7072 at $16.75. It 
comes in navy blue serge—all wool—Cravenette finished. 
Has a smartly tailored waist-seam coat with removable belt; 
full-lined knickers. See picture at bottom of page. 


Ask also to see No. 7027—in good-looking, long-wear corduroy, 
Cravenette finished. Similar style features. Price $14.75. 


If your regular store doesn’t sell Dubbelbilt Clothes, send 
us your boy’s size and a money order for the amount mentioned 
and we'll have No. 7072 at $16.75, or No. 7027 at $14.75 
delivered to you direct. Get your boy into Dubbelbilt Clothes. 


AT 11TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In Greater New York, on sale exclusively at ‘‘The New York Boys’ Shops, Inc.”’ 
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Study His Daily 
Food Need 


The average man needs about 3000 calories of food per 
day. Most of that need is for energy food. But he also 
needs some 314 ounces of protein, to build up and repair. 


Figuring these elements only, here is what they cost at 
this writing in some necessary foods: 





Cost of Protein 
Per Pound 
In Quaker Oats ‘ 63c 
In White Bread ‘é $1.30 
In Potatoes. - 1.48 
In Beef about ‘ 2.00 
InHam . ‘ ‘ 3.63 


Cost of Energy 
Per 1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats é 5c 
In Round Steak ‘ 4lc 
In Veal Cutlets ‘ 57c 
In Fish about ‘ ‘ 60c 
In Canned Peas ‘ 54c 














. Ten Times the Cost 


Meat and fish foods, per 1000 calories, average ten times 
Quaker Oats’ cost. 


So do some vegetables. Squash, for instance, at this 
writing costs 15 times as much. 


As energy food the oat has an age-old fame. 


In protein—the costliest food element—it is richer than 
any other grain. It stands about equal with beefsteak. 


In needed minerals—iron, lime, calcium, etc.—the oat 
is uniquely rich. 
As an all-’round food, well-balanced, the oat is the great- 


est that grows. As a food for growing children it holds the 
zenith place. 


Other foods are needed. Children must have milk and 
eggs. Vegetables are necessary. 


But start the day with Quaker 
Oats. Make it your breakfast. It 
costs but one-half cent per dish. 


This will supply supreme nutri- 
tion, and the saving will average up 
the costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Extra-Flavored Flakes 


Get Quaker Oats when you buy oat food. 
You owe that to yourself. 


They are flaked from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get ~ 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 

You get this grade when you ask for 0 Cents 
Quaker, without extra price. Per 1000 Calories 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 
with Removable Cover 






5 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 
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Per 1000 Calories 
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married. I now pointed out to them the 
fact that’ not everyone could have the dis- 
tinction of being married by Buffalo Bill. 
They saw the point at once. 


Marries a Couple in His Own Way 


A days later Will walked into the 
house to find the soldier and his wife- 
to-be waiting, while I stood at the girl’s side, 
ready to give away the bride. 

“Well,” I announced, “we’ve been wait- 
ing for you.” 

“Waiting for what?” he asked. 

“Why, these young people want to get 
married, and there isn’t anybody here who 
can marry them except you.” 

Will blinked. Then he led me far over to 
one corner. I followed him very seriously. 

“Say, isn’t there any way out of this, do 
you suppose? ”’ he asked. 

“T don’t see how, Will. They’re here 
and ——” 

“Well,” he said as he pressed his lips 
tightly together, “guess I’ve got to do it 
then, hey? Now, look here, mamma, we 
got married once. What did the minister 
say? ” 

“He said for me to love, honor and obey. 


That’s about all I remember.” 


“And something about ‘till death do us 
part,’ wasn’t there?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Well, all right,” he said. “Here goes’’; 
and he reached for a copy of the statutes of 
Nebraska that had come to him with the 
judgeship. “I guess I’ll make out. You 
stand by, though. It ought to all be in 
here.” 

But evidently it wasn’t. There were 
statutes on limitations of grazing lands, 
statutes on almost everything that went 
with a young state, but there wasn’t any- 
thing on marriage. A slow sweat began to 
break out on Will’s forehead. Now and 
then he looked up anxiously, and his tongue 
scurried over his lips. 


An Original Wedding Ceremony 


To. suddenly, he planted himself in 
the middle of the floor, and holding the 
statutes of Nebraska—upside down, by the 
way—he ordered: “Line up!” 

The soldier and his wife-to-be came for- 
ward. 

“Look here,” he said to the bridegroom, 
“‘this is all straight and in earnest, isn’t it?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“And there isn’t any monkey fooling 
about it anywhere?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Well,” said Will, moistening his lips and 
looking at me, “all right then. Because this 
thing’s got to stick, youknow. I take it you 
two want to be hitched to run in double 
harness the rest of your life.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right then. Now we’re off,” said 
Will. “You're going to take this woman to 
be your lawful wedded wife, and support 
her and see that she’s got a house to live in 
and everything like that?” 

“T do!” By this time the bridegroom 
was so flustered that he would have given 
an affirmative answer to anything. 

Will turned to the bride. “And you take 
this man to be your lawful wedded husband, 
and you'll love, honor and obey him, and 
cook his meals and tend to the house?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Well,” said Will, looking at me again, 
“that just about settles it, don’t you think, 
mamma? Join hands, you. I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife, and whoever 
God pot Buffalo Bill have joined together, 
let no man put asunder. His life won’t be 
worth much if he does, that’s all! Two dol- 
lars, please, and’”’—Will ran a finger about 
the ‘collar of his buckskin coat—“ Good 
Lord!” he ended as he made for the door 
and went out. 


A Divorce is His Next Job 


OWEVER, this marriage was simple in 
comparison with the next task which 
faced Will as a justice of the peace. There 
were a man and wife who recently had come 
to camp, and their quarrels had been fre- 
quent ever since their arrival. At last came 
the day when they knocked on the door of 
our little cabin and stalked in, glowering at 
each other. 

The man stared hard at Will. “Bill 
Cody,” he snapped, “you do lawin’, don’t 
your” 

“Off and on,” said Will. ‘“What’s 
wrong?” 

“There’s a hull lot. Me and her ain’t 
agreein’. We want a divorce.” 





“A who?” Will had craned his neck 
forward. 

“A divorce. Iain’t satisfied with her and 
she ain’t satisfied with me. It’s pullan’ tug, 
tug an’ pull, all th’ time. And we want t’ 
get unhitched.” 

Will looked at the couple, looked at me, 
and once more reached for his statutes of 
Nebraska. He thumbed all the pages. He 
turned the book foreside, backward, up- 
side down, over and around again. “Not in 
here,” he said. “What was it you said you 
wanted?”’ he asked again. 

“A divorce. We want to get unhitched. 
Ain’t that it, Sarah?” 

Sarah agreed emphatically that it was. 
Will nodded his head judicially and mois- 
tened a finger. 


“Divorce, Hey? You Don’t Get It” 


- -HUMPH,” he grunted. “Di- 

vorce—divorce, Page 363, Paragraph 
6. Um-humph.” The pages turned again. 
Then Will squared himself. ‘“‘No divorce 
shall be granted,’” he read, ‘‘‘ unless ? 
Well, I guess maybe we’d just better leave 
out that ‘unless.’ ‘No divorce shall be 
granted.’ That sounds pretty good. Says 
so right here in the book. Course they 
shouldn’t. ’Tain’t natural. You don’t get 
it,” he said, looking at the couple. “Now, 
look here, Charlie, you ain’t as bad off 'as 
you think youare. Sarah cooks good meals, 
don’t she?” 

“Larrupin’,” agreed Charlie. 

“And—here, mamma,” Will turned sud- 
denly and called to me, “you take Sarah 
off there in the corner and talk to her. I’ve 
got a few words to say to Charlie.” 

I led Sarah away into one corner of the 
room, while Will dragged Charlie over to the 
other. Long we argued, while Sarah told 
me the story of all her troubles, stopping 
now and then to remark that everything 
Charlie was saying to Will was the finest 
collection of lies ever fabricated. An hour 
passed. Then the tears began to flow as 
Sarah detailed the difficulties of sailing the 
matrimonial sea with Charlie as the pilot. 

Will took one look at her; then, reaching 
out, he seized Charlie by the coat collar and 
yanked him to his feet. ‘Look at her!” he 
shouted. “Look at her crying. Now you 
just hit the trail over there and make up!” 

Charlie stood and sulked. “T’ll go half- 
way,” he announced finally. 

Will turned toward me. “Give Sarah a 
push!” he said. 

I pushed, and they met in the center of 
the room. For a moment there was silence; 
then a resounding smack of lips, and an- 
other great law case had been settled! 

The last I heard of the soldier and his 
bride and of Charlie and Sarah was that 
they were still making their way along 
life’s road, agreeably hitched in the Cody 
brand of “double harness.” 

Most of Will’s cases turned out in about 
this way. Of statutory law there was very 
little, but of common sense a great deal. 
And when argument failed, well —— 


He Fixes a Horse-Stealing Matter 


REMEMBER a matter that concerned 

the alleged theft of a horse. Two men 
claimed it, and one asserted that the other 
had stolen it. Will reached for his buffalo 
rifle and went out with the claimant. He 
found the new possessor of the horse a few 
miles from the post. 

“Turn over that horse,” he ordered. 

“Sure,” said the man. He had taken one 
look at Will’s gun. Then Will continued: 
‘Now listen, there ain’t any place at the 
Fort that ain’t full up. Haven’t got any 
regular jail, and I’m blamed if I’ll put you 
up at a hotel. So you're fined right now. 
Fork over a hundred dollars.” 

“A hundred dollars? For what?” 

Will shifted his gun. “The time and 
trouble of the court in coming out here after 
you, and costs of lawin’ in Nebraska.” 

“And what'll you do if I don’t fork 
over?” The defendant was preparing to 
dig the spurs into his own horse. 

Will looked blandly at the sky. “Oh, 
nothing much,” he announced. “I wouldn’t 
kill you. "Twouldn’t be right, seeing there’s 
some dispute about this horse and you 
really didn’t steal him; just sort of took 
him, as it were. So I won’t kill you. 
I’ll—just shoot a leg off. I’ll let it ‘go at 
that.” 

And when Will came home he brought 
with him a hundred dollars in gold as the 
“‘costs of the case.”” Thus was law admin- 
istered in the childhood days of the West. 
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Adda cup of Flavor 
and kood Value to 


Your Favorite Recipe 


Every cup of Dromedary Cocoanut adds delightful variety 
and a fresh nutty flavor to your every-day dishes. Try 
Dromedary Cocoanut in 


Cocoanut Cookies § Cocoanut Candies 
Corn Muffins Steamed Puddings 
Layer Cakes Fruit Desserts 


The Goodness of Dromedary Cocoanut commends its fre- 
quent use because of the exceptionally rich, full flavor. A 
single cup contains 569 calories of food value. 


The Convenience of Dromedary Cocoanut permits its easy 
use without the trouble of laboriously grating the whole nut 
or draining off any fluid. 


The Economy of Dromedary Cocoanut is insured by the 
“*Ever-Sealed”’ package which keeps the contents clean, moist 
and fresh until the last shred is used. 


EVERY PACKAGE CONTAINS GUARANTEE 


Dromedary Cocoanut Macaroons 


14% cups Dromedary Cocoanut 1/, teaspoon vanilla 
Y; cup condensed milk | egg white 
Mix cocoanut, condensed milk and vanilla thoroughly. 
Beat egg white until stiff, combine mixtures, shape into 
cakes. Bake in moderate oven 15 minutes. 


Tnis is but one of the simple, economical recipes in the latest Dromedary Cook 
ook. It contains suggestions for many other novel and appetizing uses of Cocoa- 
nut, Dates and Tapioca. Free on request. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B 375 Washington Street New York 












Ham with the Blue Tag 
needs no parboiling 
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ARBOILING, to remove excessive saltiness, lt 1S atone 


is a long, irksome task. And the ham’s a pee apres Rep : 
disappointment, too, for in parboiling, so much necessal y lO parb oil 


of the taste—and much of the food value also— ifts Dramy dame 
awd Swifts Premium Hams 
That is why the blue tag attached to every Swift’s befo its broiling 

" Premium Ham means so much to the housewife. 


It means that however she prepares this ham, she Ol frying 
y will never need to parboil it, and all the flavor 


will stay in the ham. 


There is a blue ‘‘no-parboiling”’ tag attached to This is the blue “‘no-parboiling” tag 

s£4? $ $ ve oee which is attached toevery Swift’s 
every Swift’s Premium Ham. Look for it when ities, Min Lesh ter i Glee 
you buy a whole ham—when you buy by the slice. you buy a whole ham or when you 


buy a slice 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift’s Premium Ham 


How lIong is it since you’ve had a real old- 
fashioned boiled dinner? It’s very easily pre- 
pared and oh! so easily eaten: 


Wash and scrape shank end of Premium Ham. 
Cover with cold water, bring slowly to the boil- 
ing point, then simmer gently until done, 
allowing 20 minutes to the pound. 





Skim and strain water in which ham was boiled. 
Prepare carrots, turnips, onions and cabbage 
and cook in this liquid. Remove skin from 
ham, steam until thoroughly heated and serve 
surrounded by the vegetables 























What Shall I Do With It? 


The Housewife’s Autumn Question Answered 


By Emily Newell Blair 


2) VERY housekeeper knows 


that one of the biggest prob- 
lems in her business is the 
answer to the question, 
“What shall I do with the 
scraps?”’ Every autumn 
she goes through the same 
a ——! procedure. Closets are in- 
spected, useless or discarded articles han- 
dled. “If I keep it,”’ she says in despair, 
“T shall never need it; if I throw it out, it 
will surely be needed next week.” It is usu- 
ally a toss-up whether the article goes back 
into the cedar chest or onto the scrap heap. 

Now if the housewife does not want to 
throw this stuff away, if there is use for it 
some place, somewhere, and if there is money 
to be made by saving it, isn’t there some 
answer to this vexed question of the house- 
keeper, ‘‘ What shall I do with it?” 


England Led the Way 


I’. WAS the housekeepers of England who 
first answered it. Before the war the busi- 
ness of saving junk was left to the munici- 
palities. A man was paid for gathering it, 
as we pay our garbage collectors in large 
cities. It was then sorted, of course, and 
sold to the junk dealers. 

But there was no law forcing the people 
to save the refuse, there was no incentive to 
put away the discarded shoes until the junk 
man came. 

The war forced Great Britain to husband 
every resource. A housekeeper, when funds 
are low, sees if she can’t sponge, turn and 
make over the old dress; the municipalities 
turned to see if they could not increase their 
supply of junk. At the same time women 
felt a greater need for extra money than ever 
before. There were so many hospitals to 
equip! An urgent need for money acting on 
a threadbare purse is a splendid promoter of 
economy. 

But economy alone did not suffice. It was 
then that the women began a sort of ex-post- 
facto economy. They went back into their 
garrets and their cellars and their junk piles 
to see if, perchance, they had discarded 
something in the day of plenty that could 
now be turned into a penny for a sick soldier. 
The towns were divided into zones; empty 
warehouses were secured. Men were paid to 
collect the junk; it was sorted by the women 
and sold, the receipts going to the support of 
the hospitals. 

In Glasgow a six months’ drive of this 
sort produced $16,500. The waste reclaimed 
increased from $1000 collected by the city 
in 1914 to $160,000 in 1918. This same 
plan was fol’. .;cd all over England. The 
government took up the plan and put in 
charge a woman who changed the name of 
the business to ‘‘ Waste Reclamation.”’ Now 
waste reclamation is an important feature 
of municipal housekeeping. 





What Municipal Housekeeping Is 


Be SOLVING their own problem the 
British housekeepers solved it for their 
municipalities, and now, in turn, their mu- 
nicipalities are solving it for them. A mu- 
nicipality is not only housekeeping on a large 
scale, it may also be a codperation of house- 
keepers for mutual profit. It may be difficult 
for one housekeeper to answer this question 
alone; the city can provide the answer. 

The city has long recognized its duties to 
help the housekeeper answer this question, 
by providing a place where she can send her 
refuse. It is the owner of the dump. In 
spring clean-ups it has provided wagons to 
carry the junk away. In a few cases it has 
gone farther and reclaimed for the public 
purse some of the junk on this dump. But 
it waits for the housekeeper to tell—as she 
may when taken into the housekeeping job— 
some of the ways she can make such rec- 
lamation profitable to herself. 

Chicago, like many other cities, sold its 
waste. Then the superintendent of the house 
of correction discovered a sort of affinity be- 
tween the city dump pile and the city work- 
house. He developed a working plan that 
would be satisfactory to the city fathers, and 
he was permitted to try out the experiment 
of putting the idle men and women to work 
salvaging the materials in the city waste 
heap. The results were startling. In one 
year the inmates of the house of correction 
had salvaged enough material to pay for 
one-half the upkeep of the whole institution. 
One old prisoner, whom it cost the city fifty 
cents a day to support, extracted $9000 
worth of platinum from worn-out electric 
bulbs in one 'year. Lest the reader start a 
search for worn-out bulbs, let him remember 


aincinil 





this was before the war stopped the use of 
platinum in incandescent bulbs. 

The year before the establishment of this 
salvage work the city received but $13,000 
from the sale of unclassified waste. The next 
year the return amounted to $136,000. If 
the same ratio of return could he attained in 
every city where a workhouse now stands 
full of idle men, another problem of munici- 
pal housekeeping might be answered—that 
of finances. If penal institutions alone could 
be made self-supporting through this salvage 
work, the advantages to the community 
would be manifest. Such a happy condition 
would permit any community to spend more 
money for schools, pavements and public 
improvements. 

The prospects of her waste products being 
turned to such account would inspire every 
householder with the desire to save them. 
For the real purpose of salvaging, instead of 
wasting, is not to cultivate a miser’s spirit, 
but to give us more money to use; it is to 
save that we may increase our expenditures, 
not to make them less. Nor does placing 
salvaging under city or community control 
mean any curtailment of charity. What 
could be worn by merely cleaning or making 
over would still be the property of the poor. 
For the question of salvage deals with the 
ultimate disposal, the saving of the unde- 
sired or undesirable from the fire or the 
scrap heap. 

Where cities have no workhouse—joyful 
thought that such there be!—there must be 
found another answer to the problem. Such 
cities could organize salvage centers where 
junk could be carried and disposed of to 
junk dealers. Salvage centers and salvage 
work by municipalities are being encouraged 
by a division of the Department of Com- 
merce, known as the Waste Reclamation 
Service. This division started its work under 
the War Industries Board when the urgent 
need for war materials made national saving 
of certain products imperative. Well may 
the Government look to the saving of the 
scraps when a trade journal estimates the 
total waste material reclaimed last year as 
in excess of a billion dollars and a half. 


Millions From Scraps 


CRAP iron and other scrap metals were 
naturally at the head of the list of ma- 
terials salvaged for war purposes. The value 
of iron and other metals reclaimed was $900,- 
000,000. Old rubber came next to the amaz- 
ing sum of $300,000,000. Waste paper and 


.rags yielded $200,000,000; woolen rags, 


$75,000,000; cotton and wool waste, $100,- 
000,000. 

The great task of the Government just 
now is the reclamation and salvage of army 
materials. In this it is setting the house- 
keepers a laudable example. In the old days 
the army went on the recognized American 
theory of destroying all waste, not bothering 
to save the pieces. There was a twofold pur- 
pose in this destruction. It saved time and 
worry and prevented government property 
from falling into unauthorized hands. 

What the new system has meant to the 
army is shown by the fact that during a 
period of nine months before the armistice 
was signed there were reclaimed by the Rec- 
lamation Division of the Quartermaster’s 
Department 1,892,088 blankets, 1,168,036 
cotton breeches, 1,089,455 pairs of woolens, 
595,965 cotton coats, 237,154 denim coats, 
432,167 wool coats, 596,552 suits of cotton 
underwear, 696,825 felt hats, 421,275 foot 
leggings, 89,835 overcoats, 1,062,336 flannel 
shirts, 266,322 cotton stockings, 403,097 
wool stockings, 51,901 sweaters, 262,238 
denim trousers, 576,736 undershirts, 2,779,- 
343 shoes, and.2,456,102 other miscellaneous 
articles. This makes a total of 15,077,427 
articles of all kinds reclaimed, valued at 
$20,000,000. 

But the section on waste reclamation 
does not confine its efforts to salvaging, nor 
merely to setting an example to housekeep- 
ers. It has plans on foot whereby it may 
assist the housekeeper to find an answer to 
her vexing question. It seeks to extend the 
Chicago system to all towns and cities of the 
United States. 


Why Not Salvage Weeks? 


C TAKES time and money to deal ade- 
quately with waste of a community. 
America has been too busy garnering in her 
original wealth, her natural resources, to 
stop to spend her money on salvaging them. 
Where there are no short-term workhouse 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 157 
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Charmis at Night 
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~— Cold Geam and 
Mirage Cream 


ep the “Roses 
in your Cheeks 


Give a nightly massage with 
CharmisCold Cream to cleanse 
the pores and help to re-supply 
theoildriedoutbysummerheat. 


For daytime and social evenings 
a dash of Mirage, the vanishing 
cream which keeps the tissues 
soft and the pores free and ac- 
tive—without shine. 


Protect your roses with these 
two creams of Colgate Quality. 





Colgate & Co. Established 1806 New York 
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and Suits are new, authoritative and, above all, distinguished 
4) by unusual youthfulness and grace. They appeal particu- 
A) larly to women who love fine materials and appreciate good 
’ workmanship, and may be obtained from stores in every 
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| part of the country. 

AY Write me for the Miss Manhattan Fashion Book—it’sa peep at the very pret- 

g tiest, the most youthful of New York styles, and I will see that every woman 

in has the opportunity to buy the Miss Manhattan garments she wants most. i 
; ; 
My «1372 BROADWAY a 
ry, NEW YORK —_— 
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THE “TREO” GIRDLE 
M42PE entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 

web, which “ gives". freely to every movement 
of the body, yet firmly holds the figure. Lends grace 
with absolute comfort. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of materials used make it 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening orsport 
wear; white or flesh tint. Retail, Misses’ lengt! 
$3.00 to $7.50; Adults lengths, $4.00 to $10.00. 

CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 

ture strip of elastic above the elastic waist-line 
band, and, therefore, supports the body above and 
below the waist-line. Other similar all-elastic gar- 
ments are simply hip-confiners, and Not Elastic 
Corsets. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
FREE Booklet. 


TREO “Paraknit” Brassiere ‘sc 
is made of “ Paraknit,” a new kind of light weight, 
open work, elastic material, invented by us which is 
vey very flexible, renee stylish, and healthful. 


elastic strip” at lower 
edge ny , one — ae Soa 
pressure, a: @ very great advantage. 
+ herd and $2.50 at dealers, or write for illustrated booklet. 


. ek eri 
(With the Feature Strip” In Canada, Address, BISMAN & CO. Toronto 
































Harold Child, Bachelor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“That’s my understanding. Frederick 
asked me a hundred or so times to marry 
him; I said no every time but the last, and 
I suppose it’s the last one that counts. Any- 
way, Frederick seems to think so. But 
please tell me, will the family use its utmost 
endeavor to break off the match or will it 
take a chance on me? In other words, have 
you come to welcome me to the Child fire- 
side or to open negotiations for Frederick’s 
release? I do wish you would smoke; it has 
a mellowing influence.” 

The Child lighted a cigar. 

“T am the agent of Frederick’s mother, 
my estimable Aunt Emily, otherwise Mrs. 
Joshua Child. She authorized me to buy you 
off, if your demands were reasonable; other- 
wise to advise you that she would leave it 
entirely to you to support her son in the 
manner to which he has always been ac- 
customed.” 

“‘T quite understand, and of course that 
is my main—I think almost my only—ob- 
jection to Frederick. The idea of our living 
on even his mother’s charity is most un- 
pleasant. But I can’t help feeling that that 
is up to Frederick; it’s his job to provide 
the family income. My only stipulation is 
that, big or little, we spend it together. If 
I have to do the cooking, he’s got to eat 
what I cook, and not dine at his club.” 

“So you’re willing to cook for him?” 

“Willing, but not crazy about it.” 

‘And you expect to leave the stage?” 

“Of course. If I were going to keep on 
working, why should I get married? Is 
that your idea of marriage?” 

“You see,” Child Harold said, “I have 
very few ideas about marriage.” 

“And you’re trying to manage mine! 
How silly of you!” 

“TIsn’t it?” said the Child. “But what 
am I to do? Aunt Emily had to send 
someone and I, being good-natured and not 
busy, was selected.” 

“Why didn’t Mrs. Child approach me 
herself? I don’t bite—often.” 

“Do you know my Aunt Emily?” 


SS WINN smiled. “ Not intimately— 
yet. Now that you’re here, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“First of all, I will have another cup of 
tea, if I may?” 

Miss Winn poured the tea and handed it 
to the Child. 

“‘There’s the tea,” she said. ‘“‘What comes 
next?” 

“T don’t know; let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“But it’s got to be settled sometime, and 
we may as well have it over with. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to me that there are 
only two things that can be done: Mrs. 
Child should call on me, with outstretched 
arms and tears of joy in her eyes, or you 
should ask me to state my opinion of the 
monetary value of Frederick’s love—that is, 
to me.” 

“Well, I’m really afraid Aunt Emily isn’t 
coming to call on you, not this afternoon 
anyway.” 

“T’ve hardly been expecting her. My 
price is one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“That seems very reasonable,” the Child 
said calmly. 

“T think so too. Conservatively in- 
vested, it would mean five thousand a year. 
I could live very comfortably on that, 
couldn’t I? You see, I have the usual let- 
ters, and Frederick has great family pride 
and position. I give him back his letters, 
with a blue or a pink ribbon round them, 
promise his mother not to sue him and to 
make no attempt whatever to hold him. 
Then I put the money in the bank. Would 
you like to see the letters?” She rose, took 
the package from a table drawer and handed 
them to the Child. “You see, I have lots 
of them.” 


“AND now all I have to do is to put them 
in my pocket and walk out. Where 
would you be then?” 

‘My regard for Frederick’s family would 
fall with a dull, sickening thud.” 

“But a hundred thousand dollars is a lot 
of money.” 

“True it is. Those letters are so very 
valuable that I’m afraid to leave them 
about here. That’s why I’m giving them 
to you to take care of forme. You must 
have a safe-deposit box; only you must 
promise not to read them.” 

The Child looked at Miss Winn with 
amazement, and she laughed at him. 

“ Are all the Childs like you?” she asked; 
“because if they are, we ought to get along 
finely together and, if I keep Frederick 
going steady, they ought to appreciate it. 
I’m going to tell you a little about myself, 
and then ask you to do something for me. 
I was thrown on the cruel world penniless 
at the age of twenty, with a high-school 


education, some sort of voice and an am- 
bition to develop it. I had to support my- 
self, hence the stage, where I could sing, 
instead of school-teaching or typewriting, 
where I couldn’t sing. I’m honest, decent 
and I work hard; I’ve a hunch that I could 
get somewhere if I stuck to my job. I’m 
healthy and strong; my family is perfectly 
respectable. What I want you to do is to 
ask your honorable aunt which of us, Fred- 
erick or I, is taking the bigger chance, if 
we get married. I am willing to take that 
chance or accept one hundred thousand 
dollars.” 
And again Child Harold laughed. 


WO weeks later the Child was alone 

with Aunt Emily. He had seen her 
occasionally in these two weeks, but had 
simply told her that he was making prog- 
ress. 

Mrs. Joshua was, however, becoming 
impatient. “‘Have you succeeded, Harold?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, everything is settled,” he answered. 

“ce heaven! What is her price?” 

it al 

You! What do you mean?” 

“Simply that she has agreed to release 
Frederick, if I will marry her. It is rather 
clever of her; I’m much more desirable 
than he is financially—and possibly in other 
ways.” 

“You mean that you are actually going 
to marry her?” 

“What else is there for me to do? Those 
are her terms; and I promised to save 
Freddy if I could, for your sake—and the 
family’s.” 

“Such a thing is absurd—preposterous!”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I am always 
willing to sacrifice myself for the good name 
of the family. Besides, Miss Winn is very 
charming; I might have had much worse 
luck. Under the circumstances you will of 
course receive her and be very nice to her.” 

“But Frederick!” 

“What has Frederick to do with it? He 
knew that he didn’t stand any chance 
against me. Naturally he has retired from 
the field, and I doubt if he commits suicide. 
Will you call on Miss Winn with me to- 
morrow at four o’clock? She is expecting 
you. We would both appreciate it if you 
would invite her to dinner at the first con- 
venient time, and let the great American 
public presume that she is received by you 
into the family with rejoicing. I think both 
Miss Winn and I deserve that for having 
saved the reputation, if not the honor, of 
your immediate family. Incidentally, the 
engagement is not to be announced for the 
time being.” 


Fag EMILY did not know whether 
to laugh or to cry. Ultimately Child 
Harold convinced her of her duty; and 
the next afternoon she entered Miss 
Winn’s apartment, with ‘her temper in no 
way improved because she could find there 
nothing whatever to criticize. She greeted 
her prospective niece in no deceitful way. 

Miss Winn was quite as undemonstrative, 
but she sighed. “I suppose I’m going to 
have a terribly hard time making you like 
me,” she said. 

“T am sure I shall like you very much,” 
said Aunt Emily. 

“For Harold’s sake. That’s why I want 
you to like me. Think how unhappy it 
would make him to have all the women in 
his family take up arms against me.” 

“We shall undoubtedly get along admir- 
ably,” Aunt Emily insisted. 

“Then please do smile.” 

“A smile cannot be commanded,” said 
Aunt Emily weakly. 

“Of course it can’t; but it seems to me 
that under the circumstances you should be 
all smiles; a nephew is so much less im- 
portant than a son.” 

‘All nephews are sons,” the Child inter- 
rupted; “and sons are sensitive. It does 
not seem fair to remind me of the sacrifice 
that I am making for—for my aunt.” 

“T do not consider it a sacrifice in the 
least!”? Mrs. Joshua exclaimed. “You are 
quite alone in the world and may do as you 
like. I have no doubt that you will be— 
both of you—entirely happy.” 

“T am sure of that, so far as I am con- 
cerned. My concern is for Miss Winn. I am 
comparatively old; I have all the crabbed- 
ness of a pampered bachelor; I was en- 
tirely content with my life as it was before 
this incident occurred; my hope is that it 
will be disturbed very little—just as little 
as possible. I shall require nothing from 
Miss Winn except to be let alone. I will 
provide for her amply, give her everything 
within reason and hope for the best. Of 
course in our case there is no question of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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‘4... You see, Miss Miller,’”’ she said to me, 
‘I’m only a cloakroom girl in this big hotel— 
just another piece of furniture, most of the guests 
think. So, of course, the things they say when 
I’m around the corner are about the same as if 
I weren’t there! 


‘‘And I guess the criticisms I’ve heard men 
make about women would fill a book or two! 
They’d be pretty interesting reading for some 
of those same women who so confidently wait 
for their men in the lobby. 


**The woman with rouge ‘an inch thick,’ or 
with gown too low, or with mannerisms too 
affected, comes in for her share of their free- 
and-easy criticisms. But there’s one woman 
who gets it harder than any of the others when 
they once get to talking about her! There’s 
one particular tone of distaste that men reserve 
for this woman—and after a lot of experience, 
I’ve come to recognize it and the little half- 
jocular expressions that accompany it. 


‘*She’s the woman who is quite sure of herself, 
who is confident that her hair-dresser and mas- 
seuse and manicure and modiste have done 
every possible thing to make her beauty and 
attractiveness complete, but has overlooked a 
thing that men can’t overlook. She’s failed 
to make sure of that perfect daintiness that is 
impossible when there’s the least trace of the 
odor or moisture of perspiration! 


‘If she only knew that the men about her 
notice this lack of daintiness in her! I think 
your articles that I’ve seen in the magazines are 
going to help a lot. I believe they’re going to 
make women take such care in this matter that 
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cially prepared to correct both 
perspiration moisture and 
odor. Perspiration, because 
of its peculiar qualities, is be- 


men won't have any cause to criticize this old 
fault in them!’’ 


“- An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very few 
persons who are not subject to this odor, though 
seldom conscious of it themselves. The per- 
spiration glands under the arms, though more 
active than any others, do not always produce 
excessive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any 


yond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness— excessive moisture 
of the armpits is due to a local 
weakness of the sweat glands. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless. Its 
regular use gives what women are demanding— 
absolute assurance of perfect daintiness. It really 
corrects the cause of both the moisture and odor 
of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring, pat it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust 
on a little talcum. The next morning, bathe 
the parts with clear water. The underarms 
will remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 


other place. 


These underarm glands are under very sen- 
Sudden excitement, an 


sitive nervous control. 
oppressive condition of the 
weather, embarrassment even, 
serves aS a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make them more 
active. The curve of the arm 
prevents the rapid evaporation 
of odor or moisture—and the 
result is that others become 
aware of this subtle odor at 
times when we least suspect it. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple 
and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any 
more than any other essential 


weather, in 


ny circumstances! 


not lessen its effect. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way, or 








What other women are 
writing us 


“IT could never indulge my taste for pretty 
waists, because at the slightest provocation, 
either nervousness, excitement, or embarrass- 
ment, the perspiration would break out. 
I tried to counteract this by very frequent 
bathing, but that had no effect. I bore it as 
an unavoidable affliction of nature. In spite 
of all my efforts, an odor clung to my 
clothes. I dreaded to take dictation for 
fear the men in the office would detect it, 
as doubtless they did. Some of the other 
stenographers were troubled the same way. 
Some were conscious of it, others were not. 


“Then I discovered your article in a recent 
magazine. Now every girl in our big office 
is using Odorono. It is my advice to every 
girl to give Odorono at least a trial. They 
will soon find it as indispensable as the 
daily use of the tooth brush.” 


W. M., Seattle, Wash. 








Daily baths do 


have had any difficulty in find- 
ing relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall be so 
glad to do so. Write today for 
our free booklet. You'll find 
some very interesting informa- 
tion in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 


Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet ‘‘ The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.’’ Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 717 Blair Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. At all toilet counters in 
the U. S. and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 


- Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 


your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as 
follows: — For Canada to The Arthur 
SalesCo.,61AdelaideSt. ,East, Toronto, 
Ont. For France to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 38 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The A gencie Americaine, 
17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 


of a woman’s toilet. They give it the regular 
attention that they give to their hair, or teeth or 
hands. They use Odorono, a toilet lotion spe- 


England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber- 
land Ave., London, W. C.2. For Mexico to H.E. Gerber 
& Cia, 2a Gante 19, Mexico City, Mexico. For U. S. A. 
to The Odorono Co., 717 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This photograph illustrates one of the big features of the A-B-C 
Super Electric — its All-position wringer. The operator_4s * 
wringing from rinse water to blue water, while another batch -. - 
s of clothes is being washed — possible only with the All-position ' m 
wringer. No washer can render 100% service without this feature. 


_A-B-C__ 


SUPER ELECTRIC 


‘AMERICAS LEADING WASHING MACHINE” 









































































































































































































































When you buy an A-B-C electric washer you obtain the 
benefit of a service that has a cash value far in excess of the 
cost. It’s a real investment—not an expenditure. It more 
than pays for itself the first few months through what it 
does and what it actually saves you. To possess one is econ- 
omy—‘‘putting off’’ buying is a positive extravagance. 














































































































It’s the most efficient electric washer 


The A-B-C Super Electric combines the “‘worth-while”’ features 
of other makes, with several exclusively its own. Here's the 
proof — its “14 Points’’ of superiority. 













































































































































































1. Most efficient washing principle— 7. Most simple in construction—few- 
4 revolving cylinder reversing after cst number moving parts. 
" each revolution, the washer that 8. 50% oversize motor—\ horse 
combines every advantage of both power. 
aaa and the oscillating 9. Adjustable belt drive—prevents 
2 The only full cabinct cylinder motor “‘burn outs. 
washer. 10. White maple cylinder—most sani- 
3. The absolutely safe washer—all tary and docsn’t tear clothes. 
moving parts enclosed. 11. Most attractive in appearance—a 
4. yh pada wringer—clectrically real ornament in your home. 
riven. y 
5. Washes quickest—hot suds forced 12. Costs only 4 as much to operate as 











an electric iron, 

ute. 13. Guaranteed against all defects. 
6. Most quiet-running washer ever 14. Tested and approved by The Good 
built. Housekeeping Institute. 





through clothes 44 times each min- 












































Your dealer will demonstrate free of charge in your own home, and arrange easy 
terms of payment—a small payment down and a year to pay the balance. 



































Write for handsome 16-page booklet—‘‘The A-B-C 
of Washday’’—and name of nearest A-B-C dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS: COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 


























































































































TALC 25+ FACE POWDER 50¢ 
TOILET WATER #159 PERFUME $15° 


THE NEW FRAGRANCE 
“*_ Distinguished by tts patronage’’ 


Try this softest of talcs 
with the unusual Chin- 
wah fragrance, or the 
delicate Chinwah Face 

Powder or Perfume 
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love. On my side is my duty to the name 
of Child and my regard for you; on Edith’s 
side is provision for the future. 

“You know the stage is such an uncertain 
career, Mrs. Child,’’ Miss Winn said plain- 
tively. “The public is so fickle; talent sud- 
denly departs, or is discovered never to have 
existed; youth fades, and then for a woman 
who has been on the stage what is there left 
that she can do?” 

“Exactly,” Child Harold said, “nothing 
could be clearer, and I think Edith has 
shown excellent judgment. But as I said, 
my fears are for her. A woman is a woman 
whether she does her dancing in barns, ball- 
rooms or on the boards, and no woman’s 
life can be complete simply because she has 
plenty of clothes, plenty to eat, plenty of 
automobiles and a large and weatherproof 
roof over her head. A man’s life is complete 
if he is dressed to meet the season’s re- 
quirements and has in his pocket money 
enough for the day’s needs. He is an un- 
stable creature; he makes a club part of his 
home, and finds the rest with such ladies 
as ” 





“Harold!”? Aunt Emily apparently ex- 
pected something shocking. 

‘ as open their doors to him, feed 
him and allow their children to play with 
him. Woman is fundamentally stable. She 
is the rock on which the home is built, even 
if she is sometimes the rock on which the 
ship, of: matrimony is; shattered: She and 





,¢home cannot exist apart—and I can’t help 
‘swondering what sort of home I shall be able 


“sto give her. The house is a simple matter, 
the home most difficult.” 

“T should think,” said Aunt Emily, “that 
if you provide the house, Miss Winn might 
be expected to provide the home.” 

“But I have had so little experience,” 
Miss Winn said. ‘I know far more about 
the inside of hotels than I do about houses. 
The idea of having servants to order about 
actually petrifies me. A waiter or a maid 
in a hotel is one thing, private servants 
quite another. And think of keeping house 
for Harold, whose only idea of a house is an 
African hut and such mansions as your own. 
I am not capable of managing either.” 


“CO YOU see, Aunt Emily,” the Child 
went on, “‘that while Edith and I are 
determined to rush into matrimony, we 
both have grave doubts as to the success 
of our adventure. Can’t we have tea, 
Edith, if I help get it?” 
~ “Ofcourse. You will have tea, won’t you, 
Mrs. Child? That is a housekeeping detail 
that I shall be able to manage, I’m sure.” 

Child Harold’s familiarity with Miss 
Winn’s apartment was evident. From the 
table itself to the napkins he found and 
arranged everything. 

“Lemon, of course, Mrs. Child?” said 
Miss Winn sweetly, so sweetly that Aunt 
Emily looked at her sharply. 

“Lemon, please,” she said. 

“And you will do all you can to help 
Harold and me over the rough places, to 
make the way as easy as possible, won’t 
you? Wouldn’t it be a joke if it did work 
out, and we lived happily ever after?” 

“‘T should not think it was a joking mat- 
ter,” Aunt Emily suggested between sips. 

“Decidedly not at bottom,” the Child 
exclaimed; 
things a bit. With the help of a little en- 
thusiasm, such part of the world as is in- 
terested in us will never suspect that one of 
us is simply making a heroic sacrifice and 
the other closing a business transaction. 
Edith and I will dine with you and all the 
family, with the possible exception of Fred- 
erick, say, Tuesday of next week.” 

“T am very sorry for Frederick,” said 
Aunt Emily. 

“What!” The exclamation-was a chorus. 

“He does not realize what you are doing 
for him,” Aunt Emily said severely. 

““Naturally not,” said Miss Winn. “There 
are styles in vampires which are not easy 
for susceptible young men to recognize at a 
glance. If I don’t see Frederick again you 
will thank him for not making a rumpus, 
won’t you, Aunt Emily?” Miss Winn smiled 
sweetly. 

Aunt Emily shuddered and shortly after- 
ward departed. 


> ag hour on Tuesday arrived. 
Mrs. Joshua Child, her four daughters, 
their husbands, Child Harold’s sister Molly 
and I, Sam Hicks, her husband, were as- 
sembled in the Child library, awaiting the 
arrival of the woman from whom Frederick 
had been rescued. Molly and I had already 
called on Miss Winn. 

We heard a motor, heard the door open 
and, with no delay, Miss Winn and Child 
Harold stood side by side between the por- 
tiéres of the wide doorway. Mrs. Child ad- 
vanced and met Miss Winn halfway. She 
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“but a wry face won’t help, 


was about to present Miss Winn to her 
family when the Child took things into his 
own hands. 

“Edith,” he said, “you see gathered here 
all those who love me, with a few exceptions 
who are at the moment too far distant to 
attend this ceremony. My sister and her 
husband, the Hickses, you know; the 
others are my lady cousins—Frederick’s 
sisters—and their respective husbands. Be- 
ginning at the left, they are—Mrs. Wood; 
you will find her delightful though a bit of a 
butterfly; next, at her left, Mrs. Gregory; 
a little stern and with a tendency to frigid- 
ity, but it is superficial; her mind is large 
and well developed; so far as possible talk 
high-brow stuff to her. 

“Then comes Mrs. Arthur Jones; as you 
see, quite the prettiest of my cousins and a 
motherly person entirely controlled by her 
husband. We now come to Mrs. Wilson, 
with the soft brown eyes. Do not let them 
deceive you; bend all your energies toward 
winning her friendship; she is a deep one, 
and although she rules the entire family, 
they hardly suspect it, so skillful is she. It 
goes without saying that she is my favorite 
cousin. The husbands you will straighten 
out in time; they are, in the main, respect- 
able and uninteresting.” 


“ AND now that that is done,” he went 

on, turning to us, “I want to say a 
word for Miss Winn and myself. My aunt 
has of course explained the general situation 
and the sacrifice that lam making for youall. 
A brother is everything, a cousin is nothing. 
I do not ask for your thanks, but I do ask 
your appreciation. I have nothing against 
Miss Winn; my objection is to marrying at 
all. Under other conditions I am sure that I 
could ask for no finer woman. In my nego- 
tiations with her, by which she detached 
herself from Frederick and attached herself 
to me, she was perfectly frank and honor- 
able. I have the greatest admiration for her 
business ability and methods. I consider her 
an extremely able woman. 

“She is also a talented actress; the in- 
nocence and demureness which you see now 
are largely assumed, as being the pose most 
likely to accomplish what we have in mind. 
I promise you that she has, at times, a very 
violent temper and the ability to state 
clearly just what she thinks. 

“Her interest in me is of course purely 
financial; mine is the honor of the family. 
Financial matters I will of course take 
care of; the honor of the family I cannot 
maintain without your assistance. Unfor- 
tunately the bond that will tie Miss Winn 
and me together is breakable, and its break- 
ing would naturally involve notoriety which 
we would all deplore. The name of Child 
has never been dragged through the mire 
and must not be. 

“T will do my best to make Miss Winn 
happy; I will provide her physical com- 
forts, but they will not be sufficient. She 
must have friends and her place in society 
and she cannot have those without your 
assistance, and that assistance must be en- 
thusiastic and unanimous. Molly alone 
cannot accomplish it; all the Childs must 
be behind the movement. It will not be 
sufficient to be complacent in public if there 
are whispered confidences along other lines 
in private.” 


“T DEMAND your unqualified codépera- 

tion. Iam not yet bound in any way to 
Miss Winn legally, morally or ethically; we 
shall in no case be married for a year, which 
will give you all plenty of time to show what 
you can do and are willing to do. If you fail 
I shall return Miss Winn to Frederick, with 
or without his consent. His letters to Miss 
Winn are all she and I need, and they are 
safely guarded. 

“For the time being no word of our 
engagement is to be breathed. Miss Winn 
and I have complete understanding; there 
is a contract between us, written in great 
detail and stating what each may and may 
not demand from the other. Miss Winn 
is doing—and is, I am sure, going to do—the 
right thing by me; I shall fulfill my obliga- 
tions to her to the letter. It remains only for 
you to show your appreciation and do the 
square thing by both of us; we have saved 
you either dishonor or a pile of money. It 
would have been well if, under the circum- 
stances, you had all called on Miss Winn 
before she came here; we have waived that 
pleasant formality, but we will waive no 
more. 

“T believe dinner is ready—begin now 
and see what you can do.” 

That night the husbands of the four sis- 
ters of the saved Frederick told their spouses 
that they thought Child Harold was en- 
titled to neither thanks nor sympathy. To 
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Afternoons 
tor Mastress and Maid 


The servant who asks for afternoons off wants a little 
relaxation, and she asks for it. How about the woman who 
has no servant? Whom can she ask for her afternoons off? 

Both mistress and maid can have more afternoons and 
not be too tired to enjoy them, if there is a TORRINGTON 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner in the house. 

The reason you don’t own a TORRINGTON Cleaner is be- 
cause you have thought of it as a sweeping machine. It is 
ever so much more than that. A Torrington is a leisure- 
bringer. You buy afternoons of freedom when you buy a 
Torrington. How much are 350 afternoons a year with a 
clean, bright, dustless house, and no weariness, worth to you? 

Surely they are worth a few monthly payments, and less 
than a dollar a year for electricity. 

Next time you are working to clean your house when you 
would rather be doing something else, stop for a minute, 
call up a dealer and ask him to send a TORRINGTON Cleaner 
around and demonstrate it. Have him show you how per- 
fectly the brush helps the suction to remove both surface 
litter and trodden-in dirt. 

There’s no excuse for wasting your afternoons and your 
energies doing work the TORRINGTON Cleaner will doin a few 
minutes. If you can think of a single reason for not owning 
a Torrington, or a single excuse for waiting any longer be- 
fore making the first payment and getting one— buy another 
broom and say good-by to many a pleasant afternoon. 


Send us your address so we can send you a 
booklet and information about a free trial. 


e National S 
The Torrington Company “Division” 
4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 
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Skinner's 
Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 






THE wonderful wearing quality of SKINNER’S Sih siiiin inate 


Silks is a tradition in American households, handed Drygoods Store to 
show you the new 


down from mother to daughter and to granddaughter _shadesinSKINNER’S 


since 1848. 404” All-Silk. Soft 
and beautiful in tex- 

So firmly implanted is SKINNER DURABILITY _ taure,, it is the ideal 

in the minds of women of today, so universal has become — — 
the demand for these pure-dye fabrics, that millions now skirts and under- 


buy silk goods by name and insist on SKINNER'S. garments. 
“Look for the Name in the Selvage.’’ None genuine without it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1848. 














**Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 
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For Slender Women 


An exquisite bit of lingerie that fills 
all hollow places and gives beautiful, 
artistic lines. 


<, 
. THIS MARK ON EVERY GARMENT 


Gives to the outer garment a 
rfect fit, producinga beauti- 
ul contour and natural flow- 


Double Service®”; 










Gives extra outlets to single sockets. 












ing curves without suggesting 
its presence. Light, sanitary, 
comfortable. Holds its shape 
'7 perfectly from one washing to 
| another. 

Ruffles draw out flat to launder. 


/ as Bis 350 


$128 EAC 
BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 


At best stores or prepaid to 
you. Prices $1.50 and up. 
Give bust measure. 







































You can never be sure that there is an air 
of wholesome freshness about your person. 

But the use of Amolin, the personal de- 
odorant powder, brings with it the comfort- 
ing knowledge that at all times you are 
fresh and sweet. 
Amolin is antiseptic, soothing, and heal- 
ing. It contains no.talcum; heals and 

prevents chafing. 
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25ca canat all drug and Write for a free sample. 
stores. Also : 
departmend stores. Alo THE AMOLIN COMPANY, Lodi, N. J. 





a man they said that Miss Winn was a 
“corker” and a “peach”; all of which may 
or may not have helped the cause of Miss 
Winn and the Child. Be that as it may, the 
dinner went very well. 

Miss Winn’s conduct left nothing to be 
desired. She said very little, which the 
Child explained was according to his sug- 
gestion. “For,” he said, “Miss Winn} is 
extremely intelligent and will pick up very 
quickly the manners, customs and chatter 
of real society; she is studying every min- 
ute, noting each one’s mannerisms and 
memorizing the phrases most used.” 

Toward the end of the festival he asked 
them to drink to Frederick, whose absence 
was of course entirely to be expected and 
perfectly proper. 


“Do not forget,” he said, “that Miss. 


Winn is very beautiful, that there is not a 
blemish on her reputation and that her 
character is beyond criticism. There can be 
no doubt that Frederick loved her; he 
probably still loves her. He is compara- 
tively young, too young to realize what he 
was doing, or rather what he attempted to 
do; and while the wound will undoubtedly 
ultimately heal, you must admit that he has 
good reason to be forlorn and unhappy. He 
should have our sympathy.” 


A passed and the golden days of 
October were upon the Childs—and all 
others. Mrs. Joshua Child was serving tea 
to numerous friends. Miss Winn had been 
mentioned, and the consensus of opinion 
was that she was a remarkably fine young 
woman. 

“T shall be much surprised if Harold Child 
doesn’t succumb, if he hasn’t already.” The 
speaker was a woman of great and self- 
admitted powers of observation. 

Another gossiper said that she would con- 
sider that he had done well. “She seems far 
more sensible and practical than one might 
expect, considering her looks and her bring- 
ing up,” she said. “She is so good looking 
that one suspects her involuntarily.” 

“And quite unjustly,” said Mrs. Child. 

“Oh, of course!” 

And so the talk went on until only Mrs. 
Child and Mrs. Hicks, who is Molly, the 
Child’s sister, remained. 

“T really don’t know what to do,” sighed 
Mrs. Child. 

“ About Frederick?’ Molly said sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes. The poor boy is heartbroken. If 
we had only known about Edith in the first 
place! I am deeply worried. I seldom see 
Frederick, and when I do, he looks at me as 
though he despised me—his mother—as 
though I had actually wrecked his life and 
broken his heart.” 

“T do think Harold’s talk of self-sacrifice 
is tommyrot.” Molly applied a gentle goad. 
“The minute I saw her I suspected that he 
was not entirely unselfish. But then you 
know, Aunt Emily, if Harold really wanted 
a woman, Frederick wouldn’t stand a ghost 
of a show anyway; so you are not entirely 
to blame for what has happened.” 

“T do not agree with you.” Aunt Emily 
did not fully appreciate the insult to her 
son, as Molly knew she would not. “But I 
cannot understand, knowing her as I do 
now, how she could have thrown over 
Freddy after having given him her promise.” 

“Don’t you see, she was undoubtedly 
fond of Frederick—he is a dear boy—and 
she decided to take him, but the main con- 
sideration was a safe future financially. We 
all make mistakes; she made hers and had 
the good sense to realize it when Harold 
came along. 

“Tt is easy to see that she is wildly in love 
with him. Don’t worry about Frederick; 
he’ll get over it and there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it.” 


““\F COURSE there are.” It was the 
Child, who had just come into the 
room. ““Mydear Aunt Emily, hope that you 
are well. Edith hasn’t come yet of course?” 
“No,” said Aunt Emily, “she hasn’t; 
but I expect her any minute.” 

The Child walked to the fireplace and 
knocked the ashes from his pipe into it. 
“Then if you don’t mind, I will smoke my 
pipe,” he said. “I have a confession to 
make. Confessions have a way of making 
me nervous; a pipe soothes me. May I 
smoke?” ‘The Child knew perfectly well 
that he might. 

“What is your confession?”’ Aunt Emily 
was not in a friendly mood. 

“Tt involves Edith. I love her. I have 
always loved her. My talk of sacrificing 
myself for the honor of the family is all 
bunk.” 

“T am not at all surprised. You stole her 
from Frederick.” 

“Not surprised! Good heavens! My dear 
aunt, you sent me to buy her off at the 
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lowest price possible. So far as you were 
concerned I did so. The price was myself; 
it took only a day or two to come to the 
agreement. When it was closed and Freder- 
ick was free I experienced a most peculiar 
sensation. Edith fascinated me; she ——” 

“As I said, I am not surprised.” Aunt 
Emily was implacable. “Nevertheless you 
stole her from Frederick.” 

“«____ was so charming, brilliant, intel- 
lectual, good. I was unhappy when I was 
away from her; I was in heaven when I was 
with her. I 

“Tn other words, you were in love.” Aunt 
Emily called the spade a spade. 





“TSXACTLY. I was coming to that. I 

gave you no inkling of the situation 
until Edith suddenly asked me to release her 
from her engagement to me. I refused. She 
gave me Frederick’s letters tied with a pink 
or a blue ribbon—I have forgotten which. 
She refused to accept me as a thing to be 
bargained for. 

“She loved me! Naturally we believed 

each other, and you may be sure that we 
had no difficulty in coming to an honorable 
and binding agreement. I did not need pos- 
session of Frederick’s letters to prove her 
absolute integrity.” 
’ “How can you trust her?” Aunt Emily 
cried. “She undoubtedly told Frederick 
that she loved him. She certainly could not 
have offered to marry him in cold blood for 
a stipulated sum of money.” 

“On the contrary, she did not expect to 
marry him at all,’”’ Child Harold said. “As T 
recall it, you told me that she expected to 
receive a stipulated sum of money for re- 
leasing him from his promise to marry her. 
But that is not important now. We all 
make mistakes; Edith made hers, recog- 
nized it as such and corrected it. What is 
important is that I was resolved that the 
Child family, that is practically all my rela- 
tives, should receive her as an equal, as she 
deserved. I think that has been done. You 
are now very fond of her, I believe, Aunt 
Emily.” 

“T will tell only the truth: I do admire 
her greatly, but nevertheless I consider her 
treatment of Frederick most reprehensible. 
I cannot understand it in the least.” 

“Shall I explain it, aunty?” the Child 
asked. 

“T wish you would; I wish you could.” 
“Aunty” had no belief that such an ex- 
planation was possible. 

“‘T shall be delighted.”’ The Child smiled 
and bowed with mock gallantry. “‘Is Freddy 
here? Oh-h, Freddy!” he called. 

“No, Frederick is not here,’ said Aunt 
Emily. 

“T think you must be mistaken,” the 
Child said. ‘In fact, I am very sure that 
you are mistaken. The truth is that you are 
entirely in error. Frederick is most surely 
here.” 


The Child’s eyes passed over his aunt to - 


the broad doorway. Aunt Emily saw that 
he was looking intently at something; and 
she turned to discover what it was, as peo- 
ple always turn under such circumstances. 


WAS Frederick, standing in the door- 
way with Miss Winn. Aunt Emily stared 
at them and, as she was trying to compre- 
hend what was happening, the Child tilted up 
a single electric light in its shade and pointed 
it at them. Aunt Emily uttered a faint but 
expressive scream and then became spell- 
bound. The Child walked slowly to the 
window as though the scene were not for his 
eyes to view. At the window he came face 
to face with a large talking machine and saw 
that the record of a dreamy waltz was al- 
rere 4.J place. There was no sound be- 


“Welcome your children, aunty!” he 
cried. ‘They are waiting for your blessing.”’ 

Molly had followed the Child toward the 
window and the talking machine. The 
sweet music of the waltz filled the room. 

“This is my dance, I think, Mis’ Hicks,” 
the Child said to his sister. 

Molly Hicks sank into the Child’s arms. 
“You waltz divinely,” she said. Slowly, in 


the small space they waltzed. 

“Call us when everything is all right, 
aunty,” the Child said. 

“Harold, you are—you are——” 


“ Aunty” stuttered and stopped. “Aunty” 
was certainly terribly wrought up about 
something. 

“Exactly,” said the Child. “ And isn’t it 
fortunate for Frederick that Edith thought 
so too?” 

But good old Aunt Emily didn’t hear 
him; she was very busy with something else. 





NOTE—Having come safely through his first effort at 
matchmaking, Harold Child is encouraged to try his 
hand at it again; but this time he has a close call, as is 
shown in the second story of the series which is next to 
appear. 
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That was the beginning of it. 

The first dance they sat out Wally said 
to himself: “I shall kiss her, if it’s the last 
thing I ever do.” 

But he didn’t. 

The next dance they sat out he said to 
himself: “I shall kiss her, if I never do an- 
other thing as long as I live.” 

But he didn’t. 

The last dance they sat out he said to 
himself: “T shall kiss her, if I hang for it.” 

He didn’t kiss her, even then, but felt 
himself tremble a little as he looked in her 
eyes. Then it was that the truth began to 
dawn upon him. “I’m a gone coon,” he 
told himself, and dabbed his forehead with 
his handkerchief. 


s OU’VE got him, all right,” said Helen 

later, going to Mary’s room ostensibly 

to undress, but really to exchange those con- 

fidences without which no party is complete. 

“Got who?” asked Mary. And she a 
Bachelor of Arts! 

“Oh, aren’t you innocent! Wally Cabot, 
of course. Did he kiss you?” 

““No, he did not.” 

“Of course, if you don’t want to tell 

‘“‘There’s nothing to tell.” 

“There isn’t? Oh, well, don’t worry. 
There soon will be.” 

Helen was right. 

From. that time forward Mary’s own 
shadow was hardly less attentive than 
Master Wally Cabot. His high-powered 
roadster was nearly always doing one of 
three things: it was either going to Mary’s, 
or coming from Mary’s, or taking a much 
needed rest under Mary’s porte-cochére. 

“What are you going to do about Walter 
Cabot?” her father suddenly asked one day, 
looking at her with love in his somber eyes. 

Mary made a helpless gesture. 

“Has he asked you yet?” 

“Yes,” she said in a muffled voice; 
“often.” 

“Why don’t you take him?” 

Again Mary made her helpless gesture 
and, for a long moment, she was on the 
point of opening her heart. But heredity, 
training and age-old tradition stood be- 
tween them, finger on lip. 

“T sometimes have such a feeling that I 
want to do something in the world,” she 
nearly told him. “And if I married Wally 
it would spoil it all. I sometimes have such 
dreams—such wonderful dreams of doing 
something, of being somebody—and I know 
that if I married Wally I should never be 
able to dream like that again.” 

As you can see, that isn’t the sort of a 
thing which a girl can very well say to her 
father, or to anyone else for that matter, 
except in fear and hesitation. 

“The way I am now,” she nearly told 
him, “there are ever so many things in life 
that I can do, ever so many doors that I can 
open. But if I marry Wally every door is 
—v except one. I can be his wife; that’s 
a 77 


” 





BVIOUSLY again, you couldn’t ex- 

pect a girl to speak like that, especially 
a girl with shy and dreamy eyes. Never- 
theless those were the thoughts which often 
came to her at night, after she had said her 
prayers and popped into bed and lay there 
in the dark, turning things over in her mind. 

One night, for instance, after Wally had 
left earlier than usual, she lay with her head 
snuggled on the pillow, full of vague dreams 
and visions—vague dreams of greatness 
born of the sunsets and stars and flowers; 
vague visions of proving herself worthy of 
the heritage of life. 

“T don’t think it’s a bit fair,” she thought. 
‘As soon as a woman marries—well, some- 
how, she’s through. But it doesn’t seem 
to make any difference to the man. He can 
go right on doing the big things, the great 
things.” 

She stopped, arrested by the sound of a 
mandolin under her window. The next 
moment the strains of Wally’s tenor entered 
the room, mingled with the moonlight and 
the scent of the syringa bush. A murmur- 
ing, deep-toned trio accompanied him. 

“Soft o’er the fountain 

Ling’ring falls the southern moon.” 


The beauty of it brought a thrill to the 
roots of Mary’s hair, brought quick tears 
to her eyes; and she was wondering if 
Wally was right, after all—if love, as he 
often told her, was indeed the one great 
thing of life and nothing else mattered, 
when her door opened and Helen came 
twittering in. 

“A serenade!” she whispered excitedly. 
“Tm-ag-ine!” 

She tiptoed to the window and, kneeling 
on the floor, watched the singers through the 
curtain, knowing well it wasn’t for her, but 
drinking deep of the moment. 
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Slowly, sweetly, the chorus grew fainter— 
fainter 





“Nita—Juanita, 
thy soul if we should part.” 


“What do you think of that!” said Helen, 
leaning over and giving her cousin a squeeze 
and a kiss. “He had the two Garde bo 
and Will Thompson with him. I thought 
he was leaving earlier than usual to-night, 
didn’t you? But a serenade! I wonder 
if the others heard it too.” 

Miss Patty and Miss Cordelia had both 
heard it; and Helen had hardly gone when 
they came pattering in, each as proud as 
Punch of Mary for having caused such 
miracles to perform, and gleeful, too, that 
they had lived in the land long enough to 
hear a real, live serenade. And after they 
had kissed her and gone, Ma’m Maynard 
came in with a pretty little speech in 
French. So that, altogether, Mary held 
quite a reception in bed. 

As one result, her feeling toward Wally 
melted into something like tenderness, and 
if it hadn’t been for the tragic event next 
morning, the things which I have to tell 
you might never have taken place. 

“T wonder if your father heard it,” said 
Miss Patty at the breakfast table next 
morning. 

“T wonder!” laughed Mary. “I think I’ll 
run in and see.” 


J eee mre to his custom, Josiah had 
breakfasted early and had gone to his 
den to look over his mail. Mary passed gayly 
es the library; but it wasn’t long be- 
fore she was back at the dining-room door, 
looking as though she had seen a ghost. 

“Come—come and look,” she choked. 
“‘Something—something terrible ——” 

Josiah sat, half collapsed, in his chair. 
Before him, on the desk, lay his mail. Some 
he a read. Some he would never, never 
OG. « 6 

“He must have had a stroke,”’ said Miss 
Cordelia, her arms around Mary; and they 
sent for the doctor and took Mary away. 

For the first few months after her 
father’s death Mary’s dreams seemed to 
fade into mist. Between her and Josiah 
a bond of love had existed, stronger than 
either had suspected; and now that he was 
gone, the world seemed unaccountably 
empty—and unaccountably cruel. As her 
father had gone, so must Aunt Cordelia and 
Aunt Patty some day surely go. . . . Yes, 
and even Mary herself must just as surely 
follow. 

The immemorial doubt assailed her— 
that doubt which begins in helplessness and 
ends in despair. “What’s the use?” she 
asked herself. “‘We plan and work so hard, 
like children making things in the sand, and 
then Death comes along with a big wave 
and flattens everything out—like that!” 

But gradually her sense of balance began 
to return. One day she stood on the brink of 
the hill looking at the great factory below, 
and a calmer, surer feeling slowly swept 
over her. 

“That’s it,” she thought. “The real 
things of life go on, no matter who dies, just 
as though nothing had happened. Take the 
first Josiah Spencer, and look down there 
what he left behind him. Why, you might 
even say that he was alive to-day! And see 
what Washingten left behind him, and Ful- 
ton who invented the steamboat, and Morse 
who invented the telegraph. So it’s silly to 
say: ‘What’s the use?’ Suppose Columbus 
had said it, or any of the others who have 
done great things in the world.” 


SLOWLY came to her then, her doubts 
still lingering, how many are called, how 
few are chosen. 

“That’s the trouble,” she said. “We 
can’t all be Washingtons. We can’t all do 
great things. And yet—an awful lot of 
people had to live so that Washington could 
be born when he was. His parents: that 
was two. And his grandparents: he must 
have had four. And his great-grandparents: 
eight of them. Why, it’s like the 
problem of the horseshoe nails,” she con- 
tinued in growing excitement. “During 
twenty-eight generations there must have 
been millions of people who lived just so 
George Washington could be born one day at 
Mount Vernon and grow up tomake America 
free! Yes, and every one of them was just 
as necessary as Washington himself, because 
if it hadn’t been for every single one of 
them, we would never have had him.” 


For a moment she seemed to be in touch 
with the infinite plan. Down the hill she 
saw a woman in a black dress, crossing the 
street. 
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The Open Door B=h ‘ me 
To a Bigger Income 
—For Women 


How often you have said to yourself: ‘I must have more money; how 
can I get it?” And how many things there are for which you could use 
more money! You would be glad to do anything that is congenial— 
anything that you will be proud to tell your friends about—just so it 
is something that will give you a bigger income. 

Try selling. It is one of the most honored ‘‘He profits most who serves best,” said a 
professions in the world, and certainly the noted business man. We can teach you 
most necessary. Selling is real service, in a very short time to render a timely, 
and service pays. welcome service to hundreds of women— 
An open door and cordial welcome await a service they are anxious for—a service 


any woman who will render a real selling | you will be proud of and one that will pay 
service to her friends and neighbors. you well, 


Over 17,800 Women have 
Already Found the Open 
Door to Bigger Incomes. — 


You Can Do the Same By Selling 
What Others Have 


Wo rl ds Star Done, You Can Do 


¢ Two lady agents began in 


Hosiery and Klean Koi || ssa arth Se 
Underwear 
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Three Thousand Dollars the 
first year. 
One Woman with a Child to 
You will help the housewife to soive i 
2 Klean Knit Underwear in one 
her greatest buying problem. Every week. 
member of the family must have several 


Support Sold $210 worth of 
suits of underwear and many pairs of 


World’s Star Hosiery and 
One agent in Minnesota made 
hose each year. 


$3,027 in eight months. We 
have an agent who makes, 
every year, more than $4,000. 


An ex-school teacher makes 
$1800 a year. Ten church 
workers together made enough 
money to pay off the mort- 
gage. Letters such as these 
come to us every day: 


Unsurpassed quality and exceptional value keep 
up the demand for our goods wherever intro- 
duced. This makes it easy to get and keep 
customers and to build up a permanent.business. 





Lena Sage Hill, one of our 
agents, writes: ‘‘I am sending 
you an order for $42.10, the 
work of today. Everywhere 


Women, today, are the big potential buyers 
in America. They appreciate the desirability 
and convenience of selecting the family gar- 


ments in the privacy of their own homes. They I go, B hear nothing Dut 
4 1 ; H raise for your products. e 
value the saving in buying direct from the see ede eae ae Ga 


mill. World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit 
Underwear are sold in sealed packages from 
the sanitary, well ventilated and modern World’s 
Star mills. 


Your Success Is Assured 


No previous experience is necessary. Our most 
successful representatives began with no experi- 
ence whatever. We tell you plainly just how 
to proceed. We help you get started and show 
you how to continue making money. Our 
sales instructor will explain fully this pleasant 
and profitable way of making money to take 
care of your needs. F 


Write today, for full information. Start a 

pleasant, permanent, profitable business for yourself. We are selecting 
representatives every day, in every part of the country, and you can be 
our exclusive representative in your locality if you write to us at once. 


it is no effort to get a second 
order from a customer.” 


Customers Welcome Her 


Mrs. Susie Hall, one of our 
agents, says, “‘It is certainly 
encouraging to meet people 
who are anxious to see me 
and tell me how well they 
like the goods."’’ 


Yemen of similar expres- 
sions from iative women 
have Caen pottond 





























Our Beautifully Mlustrated Catalogue Tells the Whole Story 
Send For it Today 






BAY CITY, MICH. 
Over Twenty-four Years In Business 





























“Mine’s Best” 


“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just 
taste it, Bobbie!” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s 
best.” 


For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
lovely dishes of 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good that three little girls 
and three little boys hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who could agree as to which flavor was best—all being 
so good? | 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold two for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“Mrs. Ridge going out for the day,” 
thought Mary, recognizing the figure 
below. ‘Yes, and who knows? She may be 
a link in a chain which is leading straight 
down to someone who will be greater than 
Washington, greater than Shakspere, ter 
than any man who ever lived!”’ And her old 
dreams, her old visions beginning to return, 
she added with a sigh: 

“Oh, dear! I wish I could do something 
big and noble—so if all those millions who 
are back of me are watching, they’ll feel 
proud and nudge each each as if they 
were saying: ‘You see? She’s come at last. 
That’s us!’” 

As you will realize, this last thought of 
Mary’s suggested more than it told—as I 
believe great thoughts often do; but at 
least I think you'll be able to grasp the idea 
which she herself was groping after. At the 
same time you mustn’t suppose that she 
was constantly going around dreaming and 
trying to find expression for those vague 
strivings and yearnings which come to us all 
at different times in our lives, especially in 
the golden days of youth when the flood of 
ambition is rising high within us, or again in 
later years when we feel the tide will soon 
begin to turn, and we must make haste or it 
will be too late. : 

No, Mary had plenty of practical matters, 
too, to engage her attention and keep her 
feet on the earth. For one thing, there was 
Wally Cabot—he who had so lately sere- 
naded herin the moonlight. But I'll tell you 
about him later. 

Then the settlement of her father’s estate 
kept coming up for action. Judge Cutler 
and Mary’s two aunts were the trustees—an 
arrangement which didn’t please Uncle 
Stanley any too well, although he was 
careful not to show it. And the more Mary 
saw of the silvery-haired judge, with his 
hawk’s eyes and gentle smile, the more she 
liked him. 


NE of the first things they discovered 

was that Mary’s heritage consisted of 
the factory by the river, but littleelse. Prac- 
tically all the bonds and investments that 
Josiah had ever owned had been sold for the 
greater glory of Spencer & Son—to buy in 
other firms and patents, to increase the 
factory by the river. As her father had once 
confided to Mary, this had taken money, 
‘a dreadful lot of money”; she remem- 
bered the wince with which he had spoken; 
and a safe-deposit box which was nearly 
empty bore evidence to the truth of what 
he had said. 

“High and low,” mused the judge when 
the inventory was at last completed, ‘“‘it’s 
nearly always the same. The millionaire 
and the mill hand—somehow they always 
manage to leave less than everyone ex- 
pected.” 

“Why is that?” asked Mary. “Is it 
because the heirs expect too much?” 

“No, child; I think it’s the result of 
pride. Asa rule, man is a proud animal and 
he doesn’t like to tell anything which 
doesn’t redound to his credit. If a man buys 
bonds, for instance, he is very apt to men- 
tion it to his family. But if for any reason 
he has to sell those bonds, he will nearly 
always do it quietly and say nothing about 
it, hoping to buy them back again later, or 
something better yet. 

‘“‘T’ve seen so many estates,” he continued, 
“shrink into next to nothing—so many 
widows who thought they were well off, 
suddenly waking up and finding themselves 
at the mercy of the world, the little they 
have often being taken away from them by 
the first glib sharper who comes along—that 
I sometimes think every man should give 
his family a show-down once a year. It 
would surely save a lot of worries and heart- 
aches later. Still,” he smiled, looking down 
at the inventory, with its noble line of 
figures at the bottom of the column, “I 
don’t think you’ll have much trouble in 
keeping the wolf from the door.” 


ARY turned the pages in a helpless 
sort of way. “You'll have to explain 
some of this,’’ she said at last. 

But before giving it back to him she 
looked out of the window for a time—one of 
her slow, thoughtful glances—and added: 
“T wonder why girls aren’t brought up to 
know something about business, the way 
boys are.” 

“Perhaps it’s because they have no head 
for business.” 

She thought that over. “Can you speak 
French?” she suddenly asked. 

“ No.” 

“TI can. I can speak it, and read it, and 
write it, and think it. Now don’t you 
think that if a girl can do that—if she can 
learn thousands and thousands of new 
words, how to pronounce them, and spell 
them, and parse them, and inflect them, 
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how to apply hundreds of rules of grammar, 
and if she can learn’ to do this so well that 
she can chat away in French without giving 
it a thought—don’t you think she might be 
able to learn something about the language 
and rules of business, too, if they were only 
taught to her? Then perhaps there wouldn’t 
be so many helpless widows in the world, as 
you said just now, at the mercy of the first 
glib sharper who comes along.” 

This time it was the judge’s turn to think 
it over. ; 

‘sYou’re an exceptional girl, Mary,” he 
said at last. 

“No, really I’m not,’’ she earnestly told 
him. “Any girl can learn anything that a 
boy can learn, if she is only given a chance. 
Where boys and girls go to school to- 
gether—at the grammar schools and high 
schools—the girls are just as quick as the 
boys, and their average marks are quite as 
high. It was true at college too. The girls 
could learn anything that the men could 
learn, and do it just as well.” 


S ONE result of this, Judge Cutler began 

giving Mary lessons in business, using 

the inventory as a text and explaining each 

item in the settlement of the estate. He 

also taught her some of the simpler maxims, 

beginning with that grand old caution: 
“Never sign a paper for a stranger.” 

It wasn’t long after this that Uncle 
Stanley called at the house on the hill. He 
talked for a time about some of the improve- 
ments which were being made at the factory 
and then arose, as if to go. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot,” he said, turning 
back and smiling at his oversight. ‘We 
need a new director to take your father’s 
place. When I’m away, Burdon looks after 
things, so I suppose he may as well take 
the responsibility. It’s a thankless posi- 
tion, but someone has to fill it.” 

“Yes,” murmured Mary, “I suppose 
they do.” 

“They do,” said Uncle Stanley. ‘So I’ll 
call a stockholders’ meeting right away. 
Meanwhile if you will sign this proxy rr 

But just as quietly Mary murmured: 
“T’d like to think it over.” 

They looked at each other then—those 
two—with that careful, yet careless- 
appearing glance which two duelists might 
employ when some common instinct warns 
them that sooner or later they will cross 
their swords. 

Uncle Stanley was the first to lower his 
eyes. 

“The law requires three directors,” he 
said in his more usual grumpy voice, “or 
I wouldn’t have bothered you. I'll leave 
it, and you can sign it and send it down this 





-afternoon.”’ 


UT Mary did neither. Instead she went 

to see Judge Cutler, and when the 
stockholders’ meeting was finally called she 
attended it in person—holding practically 
all the stock—and Judge Cutler was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Uncle Stanley just managed to control 
himself. It took an effort, but he did it. 

““We’ve got to elect a president next,” 
he said, trying to make a joke of it, but 
unable to keep the tremor of testiness out 
of his voice. “Of course, I’ve been here all 
my life—if that counts for anything—and 
T am now serving in the more or less humble 
capacity of vice-president; but if the judge 
would like to throw up his law business and 
try the manufacturing end instead ——” 

“No,” smiled the judge, lighting a bomb- 
shell, though Uncle Stanley little guessed 
it; “I think the position calls for someone 
younger than I am. Besides, my name is 
Cutler, whereas for eight generations this 
concern has been headed by a Spencer. 
You know, Mr. Woodward, lawyers are 
sticklers for precedent, and it seems to me 
that as long as there is a Spencer left in the 
family, that good old name should stand 
at the head. For the office of president I 
therefore cast my vote in favor of the last 
of the Spencers, Miss Mary.” 

That was the bombshell; and oh, but 
didn’t it rock Uncle Stanley back on his 
heels! 

“Of course, if you want to make a joke of 
the company,” he said at last, sticking out 
his lower lip till it made a little shelf, al- 
though it wasn’t a very steady little shelf, 
because it trembled as though from emotion. 
‘President, Mary Spencer’—you know as 
well as I do what people will think when 
they see that on the letterhead.” 

“Unfortunately, yes,” said the Judge, 
flashing him one of his hawk’s glances, but 
still speaking in his gentle voice. “Still, 
we can easily get around that difficulty. 
We can have the letterheads lithographed, 
‘President, M. Spencer. Then if our 
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When Two Cooks Meet 


The New Way of Soup Making 


You would change your ideas of a 
ready-made soup if you came to the 
Van Camp kitchens. 


You would see, for one thing, the 
world’s finest kitchen. It cost $1,500,- 
000. You would meet scientific cooks, 
men with college training. You would 
taste a soup which was the final result 
of comparing countless blends. 








Haphazard Ways 


The old ways of soup making were 
very inexact. The ablest chefs could 
never make soup twice alike. Home- 
made soups varied enormously. 


In the Van Camp way we take a 
prize Parisian recipe. A noted chef 
from the Hotel Ritz in Paris makes the 
basic soup. 


Then our culinary experts study to 
perfect it. They fix standards for every 


VAN CAMP'S 


ingredient. They compare countless 
blends and methods.: And they never 
stop until they attain the utmost in that 
soup. It takes several years, some- 
times. 





They Never Vary 


Then every detail is fixed in a for- 
mula. And the Van Camp chefs forever 
follow it exactly. 


The results are these: Every Van 
Camp Soup is the finest of its kind in 
existence. It cannot be matched any- 
where in the world, by any hotel or 
home. 


The soups never vary. They come 
to you ready-prepared. And they cost 
no more than ordinary soups. They 
cost much less than home-made. 


Compare these Van Camp Soups 
with others. See what our skill and 
our care have accomplished. It will be 
a revelation. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 





Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 
Chili Con Carne Catsup 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc, 











Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


The sauce baked with 
them was evolved by test- 
ing 856 formulas. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
A famous Italian rec- 


ipe perfected in the 
same way as our soups, 





Van Camp’s .. 
Peanut Butter ‘ns 
A new grade ¢made™ from 


blended peanuts with every 
bitter germ removed. 535 


















To serve enough lamb- 
chops to supply 700 calories 
would cost, at early summer 
prices, 30 cents. Serve fish, 
and 700 calories would cost 
30 cents. Serve eggs, and 700 
calories would cost 59 cents. 
Serve liver, and 700 calories 
would cost 23 cents, . 
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Lamb-Chcps—700 calories 
Sor 30c. 









Purity Oats cuts breakfast 
costs inté fractions. But that 
isn’t the whole story of its 
economy, 
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Eggs—700 calories for 59c. 


Purity Oats is a greater 
food than either lamb-chops, 
eggs, fish, liver or vegetables. | 
For it not only supplies vast 











energy. It also builds muscle 
and bone: and enriches the 
blood. 


Fish —700 calories for 30c. 


Save money! Raise a stur- 
dier, healthier family. Serve 
Purity Oats. 














Liver—700 calories for 23c. 
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44 Cents Buys a 
Complete Breakfast 
‘Wh y “Pa y “More ? 


COMPLETE Breakfast 
is one that supplies 700 


calories of energy. That is the 


mount an active man needs to 


do his morning’s work. 


Serve this dish of Purity 


Oats—and you get 700 calories 
for 4% cents. 


Purity Oats is the concen- 


trated rolled oats. It isso much 
better that you see, feel and 
taste the difference. The flakes 
are big and meaty. The taste 
is totally different—something 
peculiarly nut-like. The pack- 
age contains all flakes—no 
flour, no hulls. 


The exclusive Purity process 
concentrates all the goodness 
of the finest oat grains into the 
package of the lily. 


PURITY OATS CoO. 


Iowa 


ri 
Rolled Oats 
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PRICES 
“>: VANI LLA 


Cakes, puddings, 
ice cream, etc., 
made with 
Price’s Vanilla 
Extract are de- 
liciously fla- 
vored. No sub- 
stitute flavoring 
nor coloring in 
Price’s. 
PRICE 
FLAVORING 
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Made from Indian tanned 
with weather- 





@ THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 





ALL READY FOR SCHOOL! 
Put your boys and girls in Trot-Mocs this Fall 


The perfect shoe for growing feet. 
Light in weight and flexible yet 
made to resist the hardest wear. 


f leather Trot- 
Moc soles, Lined and unlined. 
Heels or spring heels. Made 


erat for boys, growing girls, misses, 
4 youths, children and grown- 
dealers’, 

POSTPAID “a il 

® a lustrated booklet 
alee cae them. for the asking. 


Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 
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Keep the Hair in Place” 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 










correspondents have imaginations, they 
will think that the ‘M’ stands for ‘Mat- 
thew’ or ‘ Mark’ or ‘Michael’ or ‘ Malachi.’ 
One thing sure,”’ he smiled at the new presi- 
dent, ‘‘they’ll never think of ‘Mary.’” 

As in the case of the factory, Uncle Stan- 
ley had also been vice president of the First 
National Bank. 

A few days after the proceedings above 
recorded, the directors of the bank met to 
choose a new president. There was only 
one vote, and when it was counted Stanley 
Woodward was found to be elected. 


VII 


T THIS point I had meant to tell you 
more of Wally Cabot—most perfect, 
most charming of lovers; but first I find 
that I must describe a passage which took 
place one morning between Mary and 
Uncle Stanley’s son Burdon. 

Perhaps you remember Burdon, the tall, 
dark young man who “smelled nice” and 
wore a white edging on the V of his waist- 
coat. 

As far back as Mary could remember 
him, he had appealed to her imagination. 
His Norfolk jackets, his gold cigarette case 
and match box, his air of distinction, his 
wealth of black hair which grew to a point 
en his forehead, even the walking stick 
which he sometimes carried—to Mary’s 
mind these had always been properties in 
a human drama, a drama breathless with 
possibilities, written by Destiny and en- 
titled Burdon Woodward. 

To her he had been Raffles, the Amateur 
Cracksman. He had also been Steerforth 
in David Copperfield, and time after time 
she had drowned him in the wreck. In 
stories of buccaneers he was the captain— 
sometimes Captain Morgan, sometimes 
Captain Kidd—or else he was Black Jack 
with Dora in his power and trembling in the 
balance whether to become a hero or a 
villain. As Mary grew older these associa- 
tions not only lingered; they strengthened. 

The encounter which I am now going to 
tell you about took place one morning after 
Mary had been elected to the presidency of 
the company. She had just finished break- 
fast when Burdon telephoned. 

“Your father had some private papers in 
his desk down here,” he said. ‘‘I was won- 
dering if you’d like to come down and look 
them over.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “TI will.” 


OSIAH’S private room in the factory office 

building had been an impressive one, high- 
ceiled, and flanked with a fireplace which 
was, however, never lighted. Ancestral 
paintings and leather chairs had added their 
notes of distinction. The office of any exec- 
utive will generally reflect not only his own 
personality but the character of the enter- 
prise of which he stands at the head. Look- 
ing in Josiah’s room, I think you would have 
been impressed, either consciously or not, 
that Spencer & Son had dignity, wealth and 
a history behind it. 

And, regarding then the dark coloring of 
the appointments, devoid of either beauty 
or warmth, and feeling yourself impressed 
by a certain chilliness of atmosphere, I can 
very well imagine you saying to yourself: 
“Not very cheerful!” 

But you wouldn’t have thought this on 
the morning when Mary entered it in 
response to Burdon’s suggestion. 

A fire was glowing on the andirons. New 
rugs gave color and life to the floor. The 
mantel had been swept clear of annual 
reports and technical books and graced 
with a friendly clock and a still more 
friendly pair of vases filled with flowers. 
The monumental swivel chair had disap- 
peared, and in its place was one of wicker, 
upholstered in cretonne. 

On the desk was another vase of flowers, 
a writing set of charming design and a triple 
photograph frame, containing pictures of 
Miss Cordelia, Miss Patty and old Josiah 
himself. 

Mary was still marveling when she 
caught sight of Burdon Woodward in the 
“Who—who did this?” she 


have bowed to the queen of France—but 
came up smiling. ‘Your humble, obedient 
servant,” said he. “May I come in?” 

It had been some time since Mary had 
seen him so closely; and as he approached 
she noticed the faultlessness of his dress, 
the lily of the valley in his buttonhole, and 
that slightly ironic but smiling manner 
which is generally attributed to men of the 
world, especially to those who have traveled 
on adventurous and forbidden paths. In 
another age he might have worn lace cuffs 
and a sword, and have just returned from a 
— house where he had lost or won a 

ortune with equal nonchalance. 





Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145) 


“He still smells nice,” thought Mary to 
herself, ‘‘and I think he’s handsomer than 
ever, if it wasn’t for that dark look around 
his eyes—and even that becomes him.”’ 
She motioned to a chair and seated herself 
at the desk. 

“T thought you’d like to have a place 
down here to call your own,” he said in his 
lazy voice. 

“Where did you get the pictures?” 

“From the photographer’s. Of course it 
required influence, but I am full of that— 
being connected, as you may know, with 
Spencer & Son. When I told him why I 
wanted them he seemed to be as anxious as 
I was to find the old plates.” 

‘And the fire and the rugs and every- 
thing—you don’t know how I appreciate it 
all. I had no idea ——” 

“T like surprises myself,” he said. ‘I 
suppose that’s why I like to surprise others. 
The keys of the desk are in the top drawer, 
and I have set aside the brightest boy in the 
office to answer your buzzer. If you want 
anybody or anything—to write a letter, to 
see the governor, or even to see your 
humble servant—all you have to do is to 
press this button.” 


WAVE of gratitude swept over her. 

“‘He’s nice,’ she thought, as Burdon 
continued his agreeable drawl. “‘ But Helen 
says he’s wicked. I wonder if he is. Im- 
agine him thinking of the pictures: I’m sure 
that doesn’t sound wicked, and——— Oh, 
dear! Yes, he did it again then! He—he’s 
making eyes at me as much as he dares!” 
‘ a turned and opened a drawer of the 

esk. 

“T think I’ll take the papers home and 
sort them there,’’ she said. 

*“You’re sure there’s nothing more I can 
do?” he asked, rising. 

“Nothing more, thank you.” 

“That window behind you is open at the 
top. You may feel a draft; I’ll shut it.” 

In his voice she caught the note which a 
woman never misses, and her mind went 
back to her room at college, where the girls 
used to gather in the evenings and hold 
classes which were strictly outside the 
regular course. 

“It’s simply pathetic,” one of the girls 
had once remarked, “but nearly every man 
you meet makes love the same way. Talk 
about sausage for breakfast every morning 
in the year—it’s worse than that. 

“First you catch it in their eye and in 
their voice: ‘Are you sure you’re comfort- 
able?’ ‘Are you sure you’re warm enough?’ 
‘Are you sure you don’t feela draft?’ That’s 


Chapter One. 
“Then they try to touch you—absent- 
mindedly putting their arms along the back 


of your chair, or taking your elbow to keep 

you from falling when you have to cross a 

doorsill or a curbstone or some dangerous 

sag like that. That’s always Chapter 
‘wo. 

“And then they try to get you into a nice, 
secluded place and kiss you. Honestly, the 
sameness of it is enough to drive a girl wild. 
Sometimes I say to myself: ‘The next time 
a man looks at me that way and asks me if 
I feel a draft I’m going to say ‘Oh, please 
let’s dispense with Chapter Two and pass 
directly to the nice, secluded place. It will 
be such a change from the usual routine!’” 

Mary laughed to herself at the recol- 
lection. “If Vera’s right,” she thought, 
“he'll try to touch me next—perhaps the 
next time I come.” 

It happened sooner than that. 


XN TER she had tied up the papers and 
carried them to the car,and had made a 
tour of the new buildings—Archey Forbes 
blushing like a sunset the moment he saw 
her—she returned to her motor, which was 
waiting outside the office building. 

Burdon must have been waiting for her. 
He suddenly appeared and opened the door 
of the car. ‘Allow me,” he said. When she 
stepped up, she felt the support of his hand 
beneath her elbow. 

She slipped into her place at the wheel 
and looked ahead as dreamy-eyed as ever. 
“Chapter Two!” she thought to herself as 
the car began to roll away; and, taking a 
hasty mental review of Wally Cabot, and 
Burdon Woodward and Archey Forbes, she 
couldn’t help adding: “If a girl’s thoughts 
started to run that way, oh, wouldn’t they 
keep her busy!” 

It relieved her feelings to make the car 
roar up the incline that led from the river, 
but when she turned into the driveway at 
the house on the hill, she made a motion of 
comic despair. 

Wally Cabot’s car was parked by the side 
of, the house. Inside she heard the talking 
machine playing a waltz. 
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Introducing a new art— 
METAL BeEDs ¢hat are really beautiful 


OR a long time women have 
been wondering when metal 
beds would catch up with 


the artistic standards set by other 
modern furniture. 


Hence their delighted surprise 
over the new Simmons designs— 
the first rea/ designs in metal beds, 
and the fastest selling metal beds 
in good stores, everywhere. 


The “Florentine” illustrated 
above (No. 1813) is a good ex- 
ample of this great forward step of 
the Simmons Company—putting 
good design into metal beds. 


7 


Note especially the square tubing. 


This is Simmons’ new Seamless 
Steel Tubing—a Simmons inven- 
tion, exclusive with this Company, 
and the first truly seamless tubing 
ever produced for metal beds. 
Smooth all over and beautifully 
enameled, free from crack, pin- 
hole or roughness. 


Now with these beautiful de- 
signs in the stores, a woman can 


go with a picture of her bedroom 
in her mind and select exactly the 
Simmons bed that will look right 
in the room. 


Her choice of Twin Pair or 
Double Width—and of enamels in 
Ivory, the accepted Decorative 
Colors, and Hardwood effects, 
Oak, Mahogany and Circassian 
Walnut. 


Or, if she prefers Brass Beds, 
she may select from a variety of 
Simmons designs in satin or bright 


finish. 


Beds Built for Sleep—held to- 
gether firmly with the Simmons 
Pressed Steel Corner Locks, that 
prevent rattle and squeak; so that 
the nerves and muscles are invited 
to relax, bringing deep, refreshing 


sleep. “ 


This question of sleep may lead 
you to think of springs for your 
bed. A’spring that really supports 
the body in every sleeping position 
—elastic and restful, yet never soft 
or slack, never “humpy.” 


It will be worth your while to 
examine the Simmons Springs. 


‘Your choice of two types— 


Tue S.tumBer Kinc—a spring 
composed of flexible steel strips 
with spirals of high-test spring 
wire; socombined that the spring 
action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish, silver gray, 
oxidized—rustproof. 


Tue Mount Vernon—the Sim- 
mons improvement on the box 
spring idea. 

Finish, oxidized copper— 
rustproof. 

And if sleeping equipment for 
children is on your mind, you will 
be glad to know of the excellent 
Cribs produced by Simmons — 
Built for Sleep, and most desirable 
for a child who shows the slightest 
signs of restlessness. 


& 


Simmons Beds.cost little, if any, 
more than old-style beds. 


If you have any difficulty in 
locating a Simmons dealer in your 
neighborhood, we shall be glad to 


direct you to one near your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIMMONS BEDS -Built for Sleep 


















































Shaker Salt. 
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Pure as a mountain brook. Clean as 
the rocks it ripples over. Fine as the 
plashing spray. And always flows 
freely. That is Diamond Crystal 


Lends delicate zest to 
every flavor. Sanitary package; easily 
opened cap. Request— 


Diamond Crystal 


Interesting Booklet ““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


Since 1887, Makers of “The Salt that§ all Salt.” 
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Other Women Make $500.00 


SO CAN YOU 


Sell dainty, distinctive, exclusive Dress Goods, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. Wonderful variety! Mepey 
or experience unnecessary. Protected territory. Wor 
part or whole time. Samples free. Write today. 
Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 21, Binghamton, N.Y. 











BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


MATERNITY 


B Comfort, abdominal support. Protects mother 
/ and child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. 
Write for Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Mail orders full satisfaction. Fine for stout women 
and invalids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 


































for you. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, 
305—307 W. Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me 
a check mark. I enclose |2c for each book ordered. 


atting Book No. 7 
Name 


the books before which I have made 


Crochet and Tatting Book No.1 32‘‘PrizeYokes" Book No.10 
Crochet Yokes No. 4 rochet No. 
and Insertions No. 3 Crochet Yokes & Blouses No. 16 
Embroidery Book No.9 


R. M. C. MERCERIZED COTTONS 


For Exquisite Embroidery 
R. M. C. Mercerized Embroidery Cottons, 


rich and lustrous, beautify your exquisite 
handiwork to its final perfection. 
come in white and a rainbow of fast colors. 
They range from cobweb fineness to the 
soft heavy grades for bold decorative de- 
signs on heavy materials. 


R. M. C. Mercerized Cordonnet for crochet is a 
hard-twisted mercerized thread spun by a special 
process. It does not kink or knot. F 
and tightness are not affected by washing. 

Look for the R. M. C. GREEN Label in buying 
MercerizedCrochet ThreadsandEmbroideryCottons. 


Fancy Goods counters feature them or can get them 


They 


ineness, softness 


To get our beautiful new R. M. C. Crochet or 
Embroidery designs with full instructions place a 
check mark before the books you want and mail the 
coupon with 12c for each book ordered. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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The Gods-Kissed Mr. Shelley 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


“T can’t,” she answered, shrugging. “It’s 
against the etiquette of the trade to re- 
peat what a client says.” 

“‘T wasn’t asking what the client says,” 
he persisted, ‘‘but what do theirhandssay?” 

“Well, yours,” and she drew back to get 
a better view of them, “are the hands of a 
man who uses a pen a lot.” 

“Ves?P ” 

“That callus on the inside of the middle 
finger’’—she indicated it with the tip of an 
orange stick—“‘that was made by holding 
a pen. What’s more, there’s a hollow inside 
your thumb. See? And one side of the 
second finger is pushed off, like. That comes 
from holding a pen too tight.” 

He examined his right-hand fingers. 
They were exactly as she had said. “But 
what kind of work do I do with a pen?” 

“That’s hard to tell.” She sat back and 
surveyed his face fora moment. ‘‘ You may 
bea writer. Story-writer, or something like 
that.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You have artistic fingers. These square 
nails and long fingers mean the kind of 
artist that does things.” 

“Where do you get all this stuff?” 

“Oh, I read it in a book once.” And she 
tossed her head. 


“CO, I’M a writer, then,” he remarked, 

and glanced over her bent head. A 
smile played across his face and there was 
a devilish light of humor in his eyes. 

“There. That one’sdone, Mister Writer,” 
she said, lifting the buffer from his left hand. 

“Mister Poet, you mean.” 

““You’re a poet!” She seemed genuinely 
surprised. “I knew I was right! What kind 
of poetry do you write?” 

“ Allkinds.”’ He threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘You like poetry?” 

“T just love it.” 

“Perhaps you’d love some of mine. Want 
to hear some?” 

She nodded. 

“Then listen to this,’ and he began 
softly: 

“I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright: 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, sweet.” 


“Oh, isn’t that lovely!” 

“TD’you like it? Gee, I’m glad!” He 
stopped and thought fora moment. ‘Would 
you like me to give you a book of my 
poems?” 

Maggie Mygat blushed and her eyes 
quickened. ‘I’d be awfully proud to have 
it, sir.’ The formality of her address was 
sincere. She had never met a real poet 
before. 

“All right, to-morrow I’ll come in. You 
see, we’re sailing in a few days,” he con- 
fided. “Our division is slated to go to Italy. 
At least that’s the rumor. If I can run in 
T’ll bring a friend of mine for you to meet— 
another poet—and that book.” 

“You'll write my name in it, won’t you?” 

“‘Gladly, and mine too.” He rose and 
pulled his cap out of his pocket and a bill 
that he pushed into her hand. 

“And what is your name, may I ask?” 

“Shelley,” he said slowly and with em- 
phasis. ‘‘Percy Bysshe Shelley. Funny 
name for a man—Percy; but my mother 
gave it to me, so I guess I have to use it.” 

“Percy Bysshe Shelley,” she repeated 
and smiled. “It is queer, but it’s an awful 
nice name for a poet.” 


LETTI witnessed the performance 
from a crack in the Permanent Wave 
Room door. He saw the tall soldier stride 
in with another, a short sergeant with a red 
face, saw Miss Mygat welcome them pro- 
fusely, saw them produce books from their 
pockets and with a great flourish of fountain 
pens sign the books and hand them to Miss 
Mygat. Then they chatted together for a 
long time. Finally she walked with them 
to the door. 

When they had disappeared and she was 
back at her table, Toletti strolled casually 
into the manicure department and up to the 
front door. Miss Mygat did not notice him. 
She was deep in a perusal of the books. 

When he could stand it no longer he 
swung on his heel. “I trust you enjoyed 
your dinner with them last night.” 

“Oh!” She gave a start. “I did not see 

ou.” 

“T said, I trust you enjoyed your dinner 
with them last night.” 

“But I didn’t have dinner with them. 
What’s more, I don’t think it’s any of your 
affairs, Mr. Toletti.” 

“Isn’t it?” He stepped closer. “Didn’t 
I invite you yesterday, and didn’t you say 


it would be all right, eh? Then you went 
home without speakin’ to me.” 

‘A lady’s got a right to change her mind.” 

“And change it with every new fellow 
that comes in, I suppose. Look here, Miss 
Maggie Mygat’’—he laid a heavy hand on 
her arm—‘“‘a lady keeps her word. What 
right have you got throwing me over for 
those fellows?” 

She did not reply, although it was evident 
that a deep emotion was working within her. 

“You're different from the other girls,” 
he continued. “You got more brains. I’m 
surprised that you would go flighty over a 
soldier just because he’s wearin’ a uniform.” 

“Mr. Shelley is more than a soldier,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘And sois Mr. Keats. They 
are poets.” 

“So it was poetry books they was givin’ 
you.” He reached for the two books and 
examined them. They were bound in limp 
suéde leather. The volume in cerise was en- 
titled, ‘Selected Poems, Shelley”; the one 
in tan read: ‘“‘Selected Poems,: Keats.” 
Toletti fingered the pages. Here and there 
a verse was marked. He read one or two 
with evident disgust. Then he turned to the 
front covers and read aloud the inscription: 

“*To Miss Mygat, with the best wishes 
of John Keats.’” 

He flung the book down and picked up 
the cerise. Its inscription was longer and 
read: 

“To Miss Mygat, a poor payment for a 
pleasant half hour. From her friend, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley.” Below this was the verse: 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright: 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, sweet. 


“Pooh! So that is the sort of stuff your 
Mr. Shelley writes. Take it from me, Miss 
Mygat, you’re wastin’ your time on such 
fellows. Think of a real man writin’ poetry. 
Pooh! Poets is immoral.” 

“You’re welcome to your opinion, Mr. 
Toletti,” she replied. 

For a moment he gazed down at her. 
A lump rose in his throat, and he turned 
and walked back to the Permanent Wave 
Room. 


UT Maggie Mygat felt that her con- 
science was perfectly clear. What Mr. 
Toletti thought was his own concern. She 
dismissed him from her mind and, opening 
Mr. Shelley’s volume, began reading a poem 
entitled, ‘On the Medusa of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Florentine Gallery.”” The'word 
“Florentine” reminded her of Mr. Toletti. 
She had heard him speak of himself as a 
Florentine. So she turned to another poem 
and read it through with a warm sense of 
enjoyment—“ Autumn, a Dirge”: 
The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is 
wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers 
are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth her deathbed, in a shroud of 
leaves dead, 
Is dying. 


At this point a customer entered. She 
slid the books into the table drawer, where 
they reposed until five o’clock, when she 
took them home wrapped in an evening 
paper. 

On the way uptown in the Subway she 
read the rumor that an American division 
would be sent to Italy. It gave her a thrill 
of pride to think how close she was to the 
big things going on over there. The mood 
stayed with her through the evening. She 
did not go out, as usual, to the movies, but 
remained in her room reading Mr. Shelley’s 


f= weeks Maggie Mygat rose with a 
song on her lips. Her mother would hear 
her singing before breakfast as she dressed. 
The words ran this way: 


“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night. . . .” 


She was a different girl too. More willing 
with her share in the housework, although 
at times her mother caught her gazing 
vacantly off into space. At the office she 
kept to herself. She would bow to Mr. 
Toletti, but never permit herself to be 
drawn into conversation with him. At 
lunchtime she always took a book with her, 
the same book, the cerise suéde volume of 
“Selected Poems, Shelley.” 

It worked a strange influence over her, 
this book. She found herself stopping to 
look in windows where books were dis- 
played. Wasn’t it wonderful to be an 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 






































author, to write books that everyone read! 
One day she even ventured into a bookshop 
and mentioned Mr. Shelley casually to the 
clerk. His eyes brightened as he replied: 
“Ah, miss, if you read Shelley, you read the 
works of one whom the gods kissed!” 

Think—the gods kissed Mr. Shelley! 
She would really try to think of better 
things since such a man was her friend. 
And to speak better too. When she caught 
herself saying “‘ you was” she would correct 
it. Once in a conversation with a client 
she even dared to refer to a bird as a {‘ blithe 
spirit,” as Mr. Shelley had done in one of 
his poems. 

Reading Mr. Shelley’s poems made her 
feel inside as though she had taken a nice 
warm bath—all clean and sweet. And, 
somehow, she felt she oughtn’t to use so 
much rouge. She gave up her tinted lip 
stick. 


H, WHAT wonderful days these were! 
Often she walked all the way home just 
tosee the sunset gild the tops of the tall build- 
ings. In the rumble of the traffic she thought 
she heard a song—“‘the hymn and hum of 
motors,” she called it. Many a time, too, 
she walked for blocks on end in rhythm 
with the meter of one of Mr. Shelley’s 
poems. 
Then at the zenith of this exaltation came 
a still greater joy. It was a dark afternoon 
in late September. The darkness became 
only a memory, however, for immediately 
everything was beautiful to her. She re- 
ceived a picture post card. It was a colored 
view of a wonderful bay, and the postmark 
over the Italian stamp read “Napoli.” On 
the back was scrawled: 


This is the bay of Naples. Sure a beautiful 
spot. Wish I could sail you around it in a boat. 
Jack Keats is down at Rome—got a touch of 
fever. Best wishes. P. B. SHELLEY. 


Poor Jack Keats! She felt awfully sorry 
for him, sick and so far away from home! 
What if he died! How terrible it would be 
for his mother! Yet she didn’t know if he 
had a mother. He had not mentioned it 
in their short conversation. All the same, 
she felt for him because he was Mr. Shelley’s 
friend and he’ was sick and far away from 
home. But wasn’t life queer! Jack Keats of 
all people to be sick. He used to be a drug 
clerk before he went into the army, he had 
told her. He ought to know enough about 
medicines not to get sick. Life was certainly 
a funny proposition. 

When she had studied the post card and 
re-read the message, she slipped it into her 
waist and did not take it out until she 
reached home, where she tacked it into a 
corner of her mirror. It gave the mirror a 
bright spot of color and caught her eye from 


time to time as she was undressing. When ° 


she put out the light it was the last thing 
she looked at; and as sleep slowly crept 
over her, she dreamed of sailing on that bay 
with him. . . . 


yi strolled down the steep street 
between the houses. Children were 
playing in the roadway, and on the balcony 
of one of the houses sat a woman tinkling a 
guitar. Theair was warmand soothing. Mr. 
Shelley walked beside her in a white-flannel 
suit with white doeskin shoes. He was 
tanned; he had not worn a hat for weeks. 
She also was tanned. And she remembered, 
as though it was yesterday, that she wore a 
rose Georgette blouse and a cream-color 
skirt and white-silk stockings with clocks 
and white shoes. From her arm there swung 
a big leghorn hat and a red-silk jersey 
sweater coat. Between them they carried 
the basket of lunch. 

At the wharf was the most adorable little 
boat! It was painted silver and had a 
bluish sail and all the metal parts were 
nickel that shone like silver. An old sailor 
stood in the bow and helped her aboard. 
She remembered that he had a gash down 
one cheek and wore a red handkerchief tied 
around his neck. The old sailor pushed 
them off and leaped back to the wharf. 
It was about ten o’clock in the morning. 

First they sailed directly across the bay 
and came under the shadow of the big 
mountain with the two peaks that was 
smoking like a volcano. Behind them lay 
Naples, against the hillside, row on row of 
houses with streets that ran straight up into 
the sky. The water of the bay was deep 
blue, as deep as the sky is on hot summer 
days at noontime. And the sun was daz- 
zling to their eyes, but the wind that came 
off the water was just right, neither too cold 
nor too hot. 

When they skimmed past the shadow of 
the farther shore, Mr. Shelley tied the sail 
and sat beside her on the cushions in the 
back of the boat. They just talked together. 
He was so gentle. He didn’t touch her. 


The Gods-Kissed Mr. Shelley 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 





Sometimes she thought he was going to put 
his arm around her—and then he didn’t; 
and it made her feel that he was different 
from the other fellows she knew. 

They carried the lunch basket into a 
grove of trees right by the water, and while 
Mr. Shelley was fixing the boat, she spread 
the cloth over the grass and arranged the 
lunch. And they ate it there and drank 
ginger ale out of bottles and laughed, and 
Mr. Shelley brought a guitar out of the 
boat and sang some of his songs to her and 
he played the tunes on the guitar. 

She packed the basket again and took it 
back to the boat. Then they began climb- 
ing the mountain. Mr. Shelley jumped up 
the rocks ahead of her and helped her up 
when the reach was too far. Soon they got 
way above the bay and could see far out to 
the ocean and across the harbor to the city 
where the houses lay all pink and lavender 
in the afternoon shadows. 

It was dusk when they started toward 
home. Toward the west a dark cloud 
loomed over the horizon, and the wind was 
blowing. Mr. Shelley said it looked like a 
storm, but that they would get back long 
before it broke. She slipped on the red- 
silk jersey sweater. In a minute the sail 
was puffed with wind and they were headed 
straight across the bay. 

She had a vague remembrance of the 
cloud getting darker and bigger and the 
wind stronger. Then Mr. Shelley slipped 
his arm around her and said not to worry. 
So she rested against him and put her head 
on his shoulder and he sang softly their 
song: 


“T arise from dreams of thee. . . .” 


After that the dream faded out. When 
she opened her eyes daylight was streaming 
in her,window. 


ri SPITE of the assurance the dream gave 
her, Miss Mygat scanned the casualty 
lists every day. The last big Italian drive 
was on, and Mr. Shelley was doubtless in 
the midst of it. 

Then came November, and with Novem- 
ber the armistice. For a week the city and 
Miss Mygat were delirious with joy. No 
longer could danger come to him. The 
papers reported that the troops would start 
to return immediately. As she walked home 
each night watching the sunset tip the high 
buildings with gold she counted the days to 
that imaginary date when the front door of 
Irene’s would open and Mr. Shelley would 
beam down upon her. 

Each morning she had arisen from dreams 
of him. Each morning brought him one 
day nearer her. She skimped on lunches 
and bought a new suit. It was plum colored 
with Chinese embroidery in gray on the box 
coat. She also bought a new hat, a plum- 
colored toque with a spike of feathers that 
stood up in front like a crusader’s helmet. 
She tried, too, to be a “blithe spirit,” like 
Mr. Shelley’s bird, the skylark. 

And so the days wore on into December. 
Customers came and went. Mr. Toletti 
continued to be gravely polite. 

Oneafternoon—it wasin mid-December— 
a customer came in. She was one of Miss 
Mygat’s regular clients, a’‘meticulous person 
who dressed like a man, carried herself like 
a man and was never seen without a news- 
paper in her hand. She came in with a 
thumping stride, plumped herself down at 
Miss Mygat’s table, laid aside the news- 
paper she was carrying and demanded a 
quick manicure. 


S MISS MYGAT knew, there isn’t such 
a thing as a quick manicure. There can 
beaslovenly manicure, a casual manicure; a 
quick manicure is a contradiction in terms. 
However, she started briskly and worked 
without respite or conversation until, sud- 
denly, her eye chanced to fall on the paper 
that the customer had laid on the table be- 
side her. 
Could it be possible? 


hiec'e had not fever struck down John 
Keats, or Shelley ventured out on that treach- 
erous Bay of Naples. . . 


She shuddered and went white. The 
fingers that were holding the customer’s 
hands grew icy. She glanced at the paper 
again to reassure herself. Yes, there it was 
in cold print: “. . . or Shelley ven- 
tured out on that treacherous 7 of 
Naples. . . .” Fora second she closed 
her eyes. The last thing she remembered 
was his telling her they’d get home before 
the storm broke. He had his arm around 
her and was singing “I arise from dreams of 
thee.” Poor Mr. Shelley! She gulped down 
a sob. 

“ Aren’t you feeling well?” the customer 
ed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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“See how Valspar Varnish 
makes my old linoleum 
look like new!” 


VVALSPAR Varnish actually renews linoleum, congo- 
leum and oilcloth—makes them not only /& like 
new but wear like new. 


For Valspar forms a tough, waterproof surface that pro- 
tects the floor-covering from the wear of scuffing feet and 
at the same time prevents the oils from drying out and 
causing the linoleum to become dry and brittle. 


But before you apply Valspar, be sure that your lino- 
leum is clean and dry. Wash it with warm water and soap 
and let it dry thoroughly. 


Valspar positively will not spot or stain or turn white if 
you spill on it such things as hot grease, scalding water, 
vinegar, ammonia or alcohol. And it can be washed 
repeatedly with soap and water without the least injury. 
That’s why Valspar is such a wonderful varnish for furni- 
ture, woodwork and floors, as well as for linoleum. 







VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


The great authorities on linoleum and similar floor-coverings are the 
well-known manufacturers named below. Their productsare the standard 
of value. You probably have some of them in your own home. If not, 
you surely have one or more rooms in which they could be used to ad- 
vantage. A// of these manufacturers recommend that the printed floor-cover- 
ings they make be varnished with Valspar. 


Nairn Linoleum Co. 
Parafine Companies, Inc. 
(Pabcolin) 
Joseph Wild & Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co. The Congoleum Co. 
(Linoleum Dept.) Cook’s Linoleum Co, 


Thomas Potter Sons & Co., Inc, 


Valspar is easy to apply and it dries over night. And remember this: 
Every coat of Valspar will add months to the life of your floor-coyering. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenugs SA. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Estaplished 


New York Amsterdam LE , Bostori” * Mehicago 

Toronto VARNES + agi 9 London 
W. P. Fuver & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 

"  Cofyright 1919, Valentine & Company 











Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about 
Valspar— Use it. 

For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to var- 
nish a small strip of linoleum or a small table or chair. Or, 
if you will write your dealer’s name on bottom line you 
need send us only 15c for the sample can. 


Your Name 
Your Address 


Dealer’s Name 
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JOURNAL” with details covering Prize 
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For Particulars Address 


THE 
STAR NEEDLEWORK. JOURNAL 
260 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Who will send a copy of the Journal 
free on application. 
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NEEDLEWORK‘ | 


$1500.00 
IN CASH PRIZES | 


Offered for artistic work in 
Crochet, Tatting, Knitting E 
and Embroidery 





COUPON 
Please mail to following address one copy July issue “STAR NEEDLEWORK 
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For forty years 
_ Fashion has put her 
~ stamp of approval on 


IP2ANS 
FACE POWDER. 
All tints 50 cts., tax paid, at all 


toilet counters. Miniature sample 
box 4 cts. to cover cost of mailing. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, O, 










Keeps you fit 
Sprinkle it 
on Oatmeal 


ELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
THe ATTLE CREEK, MICHICAN. 














PICTURE BINDING OUTFITS 


Young 1 shoots young man—with 
camera. vrames him 7 - ——- 
our picture-binding outfit. Frames made 
‘ ‘looks like wood. Inexpensive, 
inv ible. Dealers everywhere. 
to Dennison, Dept. A 
ham, Mass., for ““Ricture Framing Circular” 
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SEND US YOUR 


{Old Carpets 
\ Rugs and Old Clothing 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you want 
m any size—the equal of the high-priced 


a was store rugs. 
A You Save $10 to $30 
and get beautiful, re ib] 1 
A soft, bright, new ona, peereions to 
™ wear many years. e pay you for 
mA your material if not satisfied. Every 
ercompleted in3days. 
te ay 
book of 














Your hair will stay becoming all day if you protect it with 


eJashionette 


Invisible HAIR NETS 


ade of the finest real hair in all shades hygienically processed f 
invisibility and strength. Cap-shape, al-over Bnd oal-eun- 


forming styles— 





each ina tary envelope. At all good 

stores. 15c. each—2 for a quarter. White or Gray—2Z5c. each. 

° Send for Colonial 
Quality Booklet—the 
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“Oh, yes, only—only a friend of mine has 
just died.” 

“That’s too bad! Flu?” 

“No, drowned. I just saw it in your 
paper. Mr. Shelley—Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
the poet.” 

“What?” The customer laughed stri- 
dently. ‘Why, he’s been ——” but instead 
of finishing the sentence she unfolded the 
paper. There it was: 


Still, we must never decry the fates that fall 
to poets. We can only wonder what they 
would have done had they been spared—had 
not fever struck down John Keats or Shelley 
ventured out on that treacherous Bay of 
Naples to meet his watery doom. 


“‘That’s my Mr. Shelley,” Miss Mygat 
said quietly. ‘He gave me his poems before 
he sailed. He was in the 14th Engineers.” 
She looked blankly past the customer’s face. 
“Poor Mr. Shelley! I wouldn’t mind if he 
was killed in battle, but to be drowned!” 


= OR, poor girl!” the customer mur- 
mured sympathetically. Then she took 
Maggie’s hands in hers and made her look 
into her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t you know, dear child, 
that Mr. Shelley, the poet, died a hundred 
years ago?” Miss Mygat stared wide-eyed 
at her. “A hundred years ago. That is a 
fact. Percy Bysshe Shelley, the English 
poet, one of the greatest poets who ever 
lived. Dear, someone has been fooling you.” 
‘But that can’t be the same Mr. Shelley. 

I saw him. He came in here. He gave me 
his book of poetry.” And from the drawer 


she produced the thumbed cerise-suéde 
copy of ‘‘Selected Poems, Shelley.” 

The customer ran her fingers over the 
pages, read the inscription and smiled. 

“Yes, this is the same Mr. Shelley who 
died a long time ago. He was drowned in 
the Bay of Naples, sailing a boat there. I 
know because I’ve read his life. Whoever 
your friend was must have been playing a 
trick on you.” 


“7 THEN—then ——” But Maggie My- 

gat could not reply, for her memory 
raced back to that dream and those won- 
derful nights when she would walk home 
through the mauve dusks to the measured 
thythm of his poems. What if he had de- 
ceived her? Still —— 

“T guess he must have lied,” she said 
firmly, the color rising to her cheeks. 

“He doubtless did,” the customer replied, 
gathering up her packages. “All the same, 
I wouldn’t be too hard on him.” 

“Hard on him?” Maggie echoed. “If 
you think any stiff can put anything like 
that over on me, he’d better take another 
look. Mr. Toletti, of our Permanent Wave 
Room, was tellin’ me that poets is immoral. 
Believe me, he said something!”’ 

A moment later, when the customer had 
gone, Mr. Toletti happened to stroll into 
the manicure room. As he passed Miss 
Mygat’s table she smiled up at him. It was 
the first smile she had vouchsafed him in 
weeks. 

“Hello, Tony!” she said familiarly. 





The Only American in My 
Family 
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if I had said it. I couldn’t any longer eat 
the food my mother cooked, with its grease 
and pounds of seasoning. I tried to get her 
to fix American dishes, but she didn’t like 
them; no one in the family liked them, and 
they thought I was putting on airs. They 
laughed at my table manners and regarded 
my way of eating as “affectation.” My 
father thought my daily bath and shave 
were “unmanly,” and everything I said be- 
gan to irritate them. Then, because I got 
quieter and listened silently when they 
talked, they said I was sullen and superior. 

I tried to make them see that my life in 
the army had shown me certain standards 
of living which I had always vaguely wished 
for, but had never been able to attain. They 
couldn’t understand. I was uncomfortable 
and unhappy at home and ashamed that I 
was. I never saw Laura now. 

In the beginning the Slovak boys in 
camp, when they had to do certain hygienic 
things, used to laugh and say “‘Home was 
never like this!” But after the war it 
wasn’t any joke. Some of the boys were 
irritated by the discipline at first. They 
wanted to do as they used to at home. But 
when they came back they found they just 
couldn’t stand it to live the way they did 
before they had learned the camp stand- 
ards. To bathe, to shave, to have a clean 
place to eat and to sleep in—these things 
had become as necessary as breathing. We 
found we had more than commands to obey 
now—we had habits! 

I suggested to my father and mother that 
we move into a clean, modern, bright house. 
I felt sure the right kind of surroundings and 
a taste of better living would make them 
like it, but they refused. They said they 
would never feel at home, and my father 
called me a “weakling” for wanting to live 
that way. 

I suddenly realized that my family and I 
were worlds apart. Home used to be the 
happiest spot I knew before I went into the 
army. Now it was the place where I was 
most miserable. I finally decided there was 
only one thing to be done and I might as 
well face it. I resolved I would forget all I 
had learned of American standards. If that 
was the only way I could get back my fam- 
ily and my home and be happy again, I 
would kill all the ambitions my life in the 
army had stirred. 

I would stop fooling myself that I could 
be an American and become the “Hunkey” 
that I was born tobe. I tried desperately 
to get back my before-the-war viewpoint. I 
tried to enjoy the old way of living—I de- 
termined I would be happy with my family 
again. I couldn’t. 


EVERAL months later Andrew came 
home. He had given up thenew job. “It 
was among Americans,” he explained. “I 
didn’t fit. I was a foreigner because I 
couldn’t pronounce‘ w’ and ‘th.’” Heturned 
his sightless eyes on me. “Maybe people 
treat you like an American, but they don’t 
me.” I couldn’t tell him about Laura’s 
father. “You see,” he went on, “the land is 
our land, but the people are not our people. 
Maybe our children. . . .” 


He blushed a little, for he and Marie are 
to be married and they will live in a little 
house in another Slovak neighborhood far 
from our own. They will have a family. I 
suppose he will go back slowly to the way 
Marie is used to having things. It will be 
just as if he had never had that wonderful 
experience in the war, except for his eyes! 
He will not be unhappy in his own group, 
but he will never be happy, for, like thou- 
sands of other soldiers, he has an entirely 
new viewpoint, a different attitude toward 
his home, his whole life and ‘conduct. 

Already there are small disputes between 
him and Marie—disputes over such tiny 
things; but they make a home miserable. 
She wants to have things just as her mother 
had them, and he wants the quality of living 
he learned in the army. Nervous as he is, I 
can see the little quarrels they have, half in 
fun, growing into big ones that will later 
make them miserable. Marie laughs heartily 
now at Andrew’s “‘squeamishness” about 
her habit of ignoring simple rules of clean- 
liness. These are little things; they are not 
the essentials of life. But I am afraid for 
them. And yet, Andrew feels he must marry 
among his own kind. Perhaps he is right. 
I wish I could feel that way too. I know I 
can never marry anyone but Laura. If she 
were only a Polack, oran Italian, or anything 
but a New England American! 


Y SISTER Katie’shusband isa shrewd, 

jolly man, who makes a good deal of 
money in his saloon. I like him, but he has 
certain Old World standards that are terrible 
to me. He beats Katie regularly, although 
he is, in his way, very fond of her. Books 
and music—it would seem funny to think of 
them in theirhome. He hasa certain crafty 
suspicion of all Americans, and thinks I am 
a fool because I don’t share them. He 
couldn’t begin to understand the things 
which Andrew and those other boys who 
were with us lived through and learned in 
the army. It would never occur to me to 
speak of them to him. 

And Katie’s children are a pitiable sight. 
They make me positively sick when they 
crawl over me, with their little noses that 
need wiping and their greasy hands smeared 
with dirt and lard and bread crumbs, and 
their tiny mouths that speak the most out- 
rageous oaths in lisping imitation of the 
men they have heard in the saloon. Poor 
little things! Children can be so sweet! 
Laura hasa lovely little sister, and I remem- 
ber an elfin creature I once held in my arms 
in a French village. She was so little and 
pink! She tried to circle my big paw with 
her tiny hands and whispered “J’aime’’ (I 
love); then she said in English: “I lov’ 
American soldier.” 

Once Laura read me an essay by Charles 
Lamb in which he describes his dream chil- 
dren. That little French girl is my “Dream 
Child.” Strangely enough, she looks a little 
bit like Laura. 

My sister Anna is married to a butcher, 
and has changed so that I hardly know her. 
She is noisy and fat and talkative. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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*‘Meérode’’ 


and 


‘Harvard Mills” 


(Hand-finished) 


Underwear 
























(AILORED UNDERWEAR 


is as important as the right corset! But the well-dressed 
women of to-day insist upon comfort as well as style, a 
combination which ‘‘Mérode’’ or ‘‘Harvard Mills’’ under- 
wear makes possible. 


These beautiful garments are cut by hand and fit like 
the suits and clothes made by skillful tailors. Not a 
wrinkle anywhere! You revel in the delightful freedom 
of motion that makes walking and exercise a pleasure 
and enjoy the feeling of being suitably dressed for every 
occasion. 


The fabrics are beautifully fine and soft, yet firmly woven 
and strong, keeping the shape and fit of the garment 
through any number of tubbings. 


' The high quality of ‘‘Mérode’’ and ‘‘Harvard Mills’’ 
underwear shows in the smooth Flatlock seam and every 
detail of the exquisite finish. 


In all weights of cotton, merino and silk mixtures and 
models with high, Duchesse or low necks, with or without 
sleeves, knee or ankle length. In vests, drawers, tights and 
the popular union suits for women, girls and children. 
Extra sizes for tall and stout women. 


_ Sold by all the leading shops at attractive prices. If you 
cannot secure just what you want, write direct to us. 


Winship, Boit & Co. 


Founded 1888 
(Harvard Knitting Mill) Wakefield, Mass. 
New York Office: 1101-1113 Broadway 
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RTISTIC treatment marks the 
bedroom designs for Bozart Rugs. 
And for every other room in the house, 
there isa wide choice in these economi- 
cal floor coverings. Dealers have them. 
Now ready—illustrated catalogue. 


Look for the Bozart label on the corner of the rug. 


BOZART RUG COM PANY 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 























Every Child Needs 
the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight like a little sol- 
dier. No stooping shoulders, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 
garter made. 


For Boys and Girls 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
black, 35c. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 
nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 
At Dealer’s or we mail post- 
paid at price given. Money 
back if not the best ever. 












M™), I am Making a Low Fac- 
_ tory Price On 9,999 


; My Rapid roasts, bakes, 
i Cookers fries, steams or stews. 


', Saves you work —saves you steps—saves 
WM. CAMPBELL | You standing over hot 
6, Original Fireless | COOk stove. Try my 
Sere Napid, 


Aluminum Lined 
Fireless Cooker 
30 days on my personal money 
back guaranty. Take a vote of 
the entire family. If they don’t 
say they never had better 
cooked meals—if you don't 
say you did it with far less 
work, send cooker right back 
and I will return every cent. 

Send forFree Book 
Write postal TODAY. 
The Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13 Detroit, Mich. 





A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, lowa 

















‘The “‘Smallest American Watch”’ 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
the watch with the Waltham 
movement that is actually 


Waltham isPreferred 


because it is manufactured 
by standardized mechani- 
cal processes which insure 
uniformity and time-keep- 
ing qualities unequalled 
in watches containin; 
a large number of han 
made parts. 3 
The “Smallest Amer- Bij> 
ican Watch” (Waltham 
movement)—cased in 
many beautiful designs— 
exquisitely wrought,dia- 
mond and calibre sap- 
phire incrusted cases of 
old and platinum. Prices, 
$150 to $1,000 and up. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ The Small- 
est American Watch” 


Jacques Depollier & Son } 


Manufacturers of the cele- 


= 





“Pll Tell You My. 


Beauty Secrets” 
Without COST 


I will — to any ga who — 
me, my beauty secrets. I am a living 
example of the art of retaining one’s preted. ory —— 


youthful appearance. My experience 
during forty years’ stage career ha 
taught me valuable lessons in beauti- 
fying which I will gladly reveal, if 
you will WRITE ME— 


Lillian Russell 3° pretsz 


Miladi Militaire, De 

Government accepted Water 

and Dustproof Watch, and high-class specialties 
for Waltham Watches. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Co. Established 1877 
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The Only American in My 
Family 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


I have learned many things since my re- 
turn from France. I felt so tremendous a 
change in me that I did not think it possible 
for any living person in America to remain 
unchanged by the war. I saw the men I 
was with being made over into something 
bigger and finer and more potently part of 
their land. Surely those at home were con- 
scious of this and planning for it! But I 
soon found this was not so. Our people were 
just the same, only we were changed. Our 
grooves, our homes, had not altered at all. 


I HAVE a friend who has not yet returned 
from overseas. I go often to call on his 
mother. She is a neat and cheery Polish 
woman and earns her living by sewing in a 
dressmaking place in the city. She speaks 
English well. 

“Tf only my mother spoke English, I 
know things would have been different,’’ I 
once said. 

“Cannot you tell her you love her in your 
own tongue?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “I do that, but there are 
other things which I want to talk to my 
mother about—things so American that one 
speaks and thinks of them in English. For 
instance, certain happenings of the war— 
motives and plans—they aren’t the same, 
told in another tongue.” 

She nodded. “I am glad I can speak the 
speech of my son’s thoughts. The trouble 
with many foreign people is they cannot 
understand that one thinks of things in 
one’s life in the language in which one learns 
it. Now, of home and love and mother, you 
think in Slovak. But of patriotism and 
friends and ambitions and new customs 
and ideals you think in American English. 
And that you cannot express to your dearest 
ones—your family.” She sighed. “I am 
glad I can share America with my son, but I 
have had a wonderful advantage. I was 
taught English by my employer when I first 
came over.” 

“Tt’s a great pity that when children are 
taught, their parents are not sent to school 
too,” I observed. 

She nodded her head emphatically. “I 
know my whole life has been happier because 
I knew a little bit of English,” she said. 








“Tf only they wouldn’t have the night 
schools just when it’s time to do the supper 
dishes and the women are tired from the 
day’s work.” 

That had been my mother’s objection 
when I had suggested that she learn the lan- 
guage of our country. 

Many thousands of men in the army are 
finding the same conditions and difficulties 
that confront me. Their experience has 
made them Americans in more ways than 
one. They are not just “Fighting Amer- 
icans’”’—they have become American in their 
ideals, their tastes, their aspirations. What 
are they to do now, coming back to foreign- 
born parents and wives and sweethearts? 
The boys who worked in the mill, rude fel- 
lows who wouldn’t have known what “‘ideal’’ 
means, have come back changed. Do you 
know what their army life was to them? 
It was like a great boarding school, and the 
dormitories were like school dormitories. It 
was the first time most of them had been 
gathered into groups where they had to obey 
and learn how to live as they should. 

Probably some of the boys will gradually 
slip back into the old manners and habits. 
Some, though, will not forget, and in all the 
homes there is friction and unhappiness 
and readjustment just now. 


GREAT mistake has been made which 
must be corrected. 

You who made me an American, who 
gave me the opportunity to learn American 
standards and enjoy them and want them, 
completely forgot my family, my community 
and my friends! [have come homea stranger 
to my own people. Home! Ihave no home. 
Over there I was an American. Over here 
Americans don’t want me. My own people 
don’t want me. I cannot go back to their 
life—they cannot live the new life with me. 
Before the war I belonged somewhere. I 
was happy, eager, ambitious to be like “the 
others.”” Now I belong nowhere—there is 
no place where I belong, and yet I don’t 
want to go back to the old conditions. I’ve 
tried—God knows I’ve tried—and I can’t! 
I want my family back. You who made me 
an American must make my family Amer- 
icans too! I can’t do it alone. 

















*T’ve Tried —God Knows I’ve Tried 


. . «+ «. ICan’t Do it Alone” 





E MADE this man a soldier, a doughboy, and in return he gave us all he had to give. Two 

brothers gave their lives, another his sight; thousands of Slovaks, Italians, Polaks have done 
as much; gladly they gave all. We made them Americans. Now, they ask us to make their families 
and friends Americans too. We must make those whoare not Americans want tobe! We must not 
let them live here in our midst as aliens—foreigners. We have opened a new world to these boys. 
Are we going to neglect those dearest to them? Under the skin they are the same as we are. 
They have the same feelings. They have underneath the same kind of affections, the same faults 
and the same virtues. They seem strange only because we do not understand their language and 
they do not understand ours. We whoare their big, powerful brothers, we must not let this go on! 
For the sake of our country, for the sake of “American” boys like Frank Slabey who have come 
home to “foreign” parents; and most of all for the sake of the foreign born himself, we must teach 
him our language, Americanize him—every one of him. Europe is acountry divided. These United 
States of America must be united— one country — one nationality—-ALL AMERICANS! 

































































AT YOUR OEE Gente and Sow SHARIA 


Also Makers of the Celebrated Rouge- 
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**Makes Cooking Easy’’ 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

M. TheCoalsectionand theGassection 
-are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 





This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 
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Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking—It ‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy” 


Gold Medal 


Glenwoo 


Write for handsome free booklet 168 that tells all about it. 


d 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. ana Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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DING 100 Invitations or Announcements 

Latest Lettering, including two fe 
Envelopes for each. Parcel Post prepaid. 50 Engraved Visit- 
ing Cards, Script Lettering, $1.25. Write for free samples 


and correct forms, Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


~ Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 


200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1919 
Christmas cards. Send for our illus. catalog “Pleasant Pages" 
Free. LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 623-F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 











“STAY FAST” 
HAIR. NETS 


DO NOT SHOW 
"a trick of invisibility in “STAY- 
FAST ™ Hair Nets, we'll uncover here 
and now :—It is simply our unique ability 
to match exactly all shades of natural 
hair. That is a life study— 

The**net’’ result :—“STAYFAST"— 
the Symbol of Utter Invisibility. 
*““STAYFAST”’ Cap Shape 
Self-Adjusting Hair Nets, 2 for 25c 

(Grays or Whites 25c each) ‘ 
At your favorite shop, or postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Qte.sreaco Hyman & Oppenheim 
Originators of °° STAYFAST™ Hair Nets 
Made Stronger—Wear Longer 


105 East 16th Street, Dept. L, New York 
Our “UNIVERSAL” Hair Net is identical in 
lity and Price, but is made in the “FLAT 

E”’ (all-over) STYLE. 
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my Sidway goes along. 
On the train it folds up 
and is tucked under the 
seat. Wise mothers 
know the convenience in having baby’s 
carriage the moment they get off of 
the train. Its roomy interior provides space 
for baby’s pillows and mother’s parcels. 


Collapsible Baby Carriage 


has an adjustable spring that guards baby’s 
delicate spine from the time he is a tiny 
baby until he is ready to graduate. Its 
hood of DuPont Fabrikoid keeps out sun 
and rain. The entire carriage is washable. 
Your dealer has Sidways. Let him demon- 
strate them. 


Write today for free Health Chart and 
baby book for judging baby’s health. 
Also name of Sidway dealer. 








Sidway Mercantile Company 
53 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Factory 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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When I Go Traveling 

































Why the Salvation Army 
Lassie Made Good 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


is likely to succeed in becoming a lieuten- 


-ant? Is she cheerfully obedient? What 


are her weakest pointsin character? Does’ 
she appear to love the work and the peo- 
ple? Has she sufficient voice and ability 
to hold a crowd? Does she seem naturally 
anxious to improve? Does she tire when 
walking? Do you consider her strong 
enough for field work? In what lies her 
weakest point physically? 

All points being satisfactory, then comes 
the “mid-season” report. This requires 
answers as to general judgment upon the 
character of the cadet, embracing special 
tendencies and weaknesses which need 
watching—namely, “those which will seri- 
ously make against the probability of en- 
durance and success; religion, appearance, 
leadership and health”; with a summing 
up as to whether the cadet, if continued 
along present lines, will be suitable to the 
appointment of office. 


One Flirtation and All is Off; One 
Cigarette and a Man is Out 


RADUATING with the rank of either 
probationary lieutenant or probation- 
ary captain, the cadet has fourteen months 
of probationary work to complete before 
she becomes a full-fledged officer. During 
this period the intensive “academic’”’ train- 
ing ceases, but advanced study continues 
and requires monthly tests or examinations. 
The cadet is still under the eagle eye of 
discipline. One innocent flirtation, in the 
sense that it is a flirtation, is apt to call for 
her resignation. 

In the case of the male cadet, to this may 
be added one cigarette or one drink of al- 
coholic beverage. 

After reaching the rank of captain mar- 
riage is encouraged rather than discouraged, 
but it is still governed by the superior 
officers. The rules of the Army officially 
state: 

“The field officer should feel an engage- 
ment to marry is next in importance to 
giving himself to God, and should not enter 
upon it without the most earnest thought- 
fulness and prayer.” 

Further, the rules explain: “The relation 
in which Headquarters stands to these young 
people brings upon it the responsibility of 
watching over their interest in all things 
which concern their personal welfare, and 
especially is it a duty to influence them with 
respect to that step which so closely bears 
upon their future happiness and usefulness, 
and which is intimately connected with the 
Army and the salvation of souls.” 


No such thing as divorce is known in 
the Salvation Army. 

This is what the commander meant when 
she said, “I could not send to France any 
officers except such as had been fully 
equi in our training schools.” Marriage 
outside the Army being forbidden, the use 
of tobacco and liquor eliminated through at 
least a six-year course of training, in most 
cases never known, and the sex appeal dis- 
armed of flirtation, the commander was 
safe in sending to France only such officers 
as had passed through the training school. 

In addition it must be remembered the 
war found the Salvation Army accustomed 
to hardships and no strangers to suffering. 
In just such sunless, moldy cellars and such 
comfortless shelter as necessity allotted to 
war workers for their deeds of mercy, the 
Salvation Army lassie was quite used to 
work in her home cities ministering to the 
sick and comforting the dying for over half 
a century. 


Only Two Hundred Officers a Year 
are Turned Out 


“| toe are but two training schools in 
America, one in New York and one in 
Chicago, turning out an average of not over 
two hundred officers a year. So great was 
the drain when the call came from France 
that in a very few instances undergraduates, 
or “envoys,” from the soldier ranks were 
sent, but they were in every instance chil- 
dren of long standing Salvation Army 
officers, or women especially adapted to the 
work through experience, whose Christian 
character had been thoroughly investigated 
and admitted of no possibility of a past; 
and they were not sent as officers. 

Lest in some lay mind there may still 
abide the conviction that officers in the Sal- 
vation Army were not always drawn from 
the educated and trained Christian class, 
let it be stated that in the very beginning 
the late General William Booth commis- 
sioned his staff from among “church” con- 


‘ verts—the progeny of clergymen—and good, 


earnest Christians who had known no other 
than a godly life. 

Now, where are the fallen women in the 
officers of the Salvation Army? 

Where is the hit-and-miss element in this 
strict organization? 

Surprising, isn’t it, when you look through 
the eye of the doughnut? 

Then yousee it wasn’t the doughnut at all. 

It was something bigger that made those 
Salvation Army lassies function so well at 
the front. 





What We Two Dogs Did 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


and we were fit to go to the front, here is 
what “Haig” and I had learned to do: 

To wear the saddle with its seven full 
pockets—one containing writing tablet and 
pencil, the other six filled with first-aid kit, 
food, and so on; to ride on the fastest am- 
bulance over the roughest ground to the 
battlefield; to scour the field for dead or 
wounded after the battle; to succor the 
wounded and to bring them help. 

Not a bad achievement, was it, for two 
clownish-looking sheep-dog pups? Here 
was our method of dealing with the wounded, 
as it had been taught us by our trainers and 
as our strange natural instinct told us: 

“Haig” and I would quarter the stricken 
field in search of the huddled bodies that 
starred its surface in such gruesome fashion. 
Sometimes we would find in a shell crater 
what we sought, sometimes buried under a 
pile of bomb-flung dirt, sometimes writhing 
in the high grass or blasted undergrowth. 
When “Haig” or I found such a body it 
was our duty to go up to it and to learn, by 
our instinct, if the man were dead or only 
wounded. 


F HE were wounded we would range 

alongside him so that he could help him- 
self from the seven ets in our saddles. 
He could get stimulants thence or food or 
bandages, or could scribble a line on the 
writing pad. While he was doing that, it 
was our duty to gnaw a button off his uni- 
form. No, that is not a fairy tale. It isa 
simple thing to teach a pup to chew off a 
button—especially if his trainer begins by 
using a button made of meat! This button 
we carriéd back to the ambulance whose sur- 
geon had sent us forth. Then we would guide 
him or the stretcher bearers back to where 
the hurt man lay. 


In the case of a man already dead, our 
work was a little different. We chewed no 
button from such a victim’s uniform. In- 
stead we picked up his cap or helmet and 
bore it back with us to our ambulance, to 
show what we had found and to lead the 
stretcher bearers to the body. If the helmet 
or hat was not to be found it was our duty 
to tear off a shred of the dead man’s uni- 
form and carry that back instead. If the 
enemy had stripped the body we were to 
take back a stone or stick or even a mouth- 
ful of dirt from near where the soldier lay. 


O, YOU see, when we came cantering back 

to the ambulance with this mute report 

of ours, the men in charge always knew just 
what kind of a discovery we had made. 

If the firing was still heavy, they would 
not venture forth after a man from whom 
we brought a hat or a shred of cloth or a 
stone or dirt or a stick. They knew they 
could do him no good. But if it was a but- 
ton we brought, they knew it was worth the 
risk to go in search of the soldier to whom 
that button belonged. He was still alive 
and might be saved. 

When we guided a stretcher to one of our 
wounded it was our duty to stay beside the 
injured man until he was carried back to 
safety or until he died. 

Now do you see how we made use of the 
seemingly senseless number of things that 
had been taught us and how our instinct 
helped in the rescue work? It was a job 
that called for a steady head and a concen- 
trated mind and a quiet forgetfulness of 
danger. That is why we stolid, iron-nerved, 
clumsily powerful Old English sheep dogs 
excelled at it. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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What We Two Dogs Did 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 


I speak of “‘a quiet forgetfulness of dan- 
ger.” That quality was most necessary of 
all—because danger was all around us at 
every moment. When one works out in the 
open while shells and shrapnel and rifle fire 
are pouring down, the only thing to do is to 
forget all about such things—just as the 
soldiers must forget them. 


HERE was another danger we could 

not always avoid—a danger that has 
slain hundreds of hero dogs as they wrought 
their errands of succor on the shell-scarred 
fields. ‘The German sharpshooters seemed 
to take a strange delight in trying to kill us; 
I don’t know why. We were doing them no 
harm. We were only seeking to make things 
a little easier for the poor soldiers whom the 
Cnet bullets had already put out of the 
ight. 

But those boche riflemen and machine 
gunners were forever practicing marksman- 
ship on us as we cantered back and forth in 
our search or as we stood over some dying 
boy, trying to shield him with our bodies 
from the hail of shot. 

Let me say—and the records will bear 
out my claim—that the Allied soldiery were 
as kind to the war dogs of the enemy as to 
their own. I don’t believe a single enemy 
dog was willfully shot by an Ally during the 
whole war. 

A count was kept, by the way, of the 
men whom my brother and I were so lucky 
as to rescue during our period of field 
service. “Haig” had a better record than 
had I. His tally of “saved” was an even 
seven hundred. Mine was only a paltry 
three hundred and sixty-two. “Haig” was 
always luckier than I—or perhaps he was 
the better dog. I like to think so. Yet I did 
my best—as did we all, dogs and horses and 
humans alike. 

So, between us, we two rescued a thou- 
sand and sixty-two men who would other- 
wise have been left out there helpless in 
No Man’s Land—to die of thirst or exposure 
or loss of blood or another boche bullet. 
This does not take into account the thou- 
sand or more in whose memory we bore back 
a helmet or a scrap of uniform, so that the 
searchers could identify and sometimes 
bury gallant men who otherwise must have 
been tabulated as “‘ Missing.” 

We were glad to do it. We would do it all 
over again, if need be. But it was not 
wholly on the free list. Three times the 
German sharpshooters were true enough to 
their aim to send a ball into my body. 
Twice, good old “Haig’’ was wounded too. 
We were always able to crawl back to our 
ambulance after our wounds (never without 

. the button or cap or other token we had 
gone out for) and the doctors patched us up 
as best they could. 


S SOON as we could get around once 
more wewere back on the jobagain. And 
the Hun sharpshooters were back on theirs. 
Don’t think I am trying to make you sorry 
for us. We two fared ever so much better 
than thousands of other four-footed soldiers. 
We were decorated for our so-called hero- 
ism. Most of them were not. For they did 
not live to get back to their own lines. And 
who would bother to search shell holes and 
underbrush for the body of a mere slain 
dog? Their very names are forgotten. Yet 
their deeds should be remembered as long as 
the story of heroism lasts. 

Remember, too, that these dogs fought 
and died for no reward at all. They knew 
nothing of patriotism. No applause or hon- 
ors or pension was held out as a lure to 
them, as to humans. If they did their best, 
sometimes they would hear the praise 
‘Good old chap!” and get a pat on the head 
or a bit of food from some soldier’s rations. 
Then, to most of them, came a bullet and an 
agonized ebbing out of a brave little life 
alone on the battlefield. Those that sur- 
vived the shots often fell ill from endless 
work and exposure and underfeeding and 
from the hideous eternal din of the big guns, 
or from the gas or from poison. 

A sick dog usually meant a dead dog. 
Scurvy, distemper, St. Vitus’ dance, starva- 
tion, ill-cared-for wounds and sores—these 
killed our fellow war dogs by the thousand. 
There was enough difficulty in looking after 
the sick and wounded humans without 
wasting time and money and nursing on 
soulless dogs that could be replaced and 
that had no families who would demand 
pensions. 


T mankind was not deaf and blind to 

the sufferings of the dogs and horses 
that were helping to win the war. The Blue 
Cross Society spranginto life and intoaction. 
Day and night that society toiled to raise 
funds for animal ambulances and the better- 
ment of our condition. To the Blue Cross 
many a war-wrecked animal owes. his life. 


But most humans were spending all the 
money they could afford in keeping alive the 
Red Cross and such organizations. When 
men were dying there was scant cash to 
waste on the needs of a sick or wounded dog 
that had come to harm from aiding men. 

I said the memory of some of these dogs’ 
heroism ought to live forever. Will you 
let me help that memory to live by telli 
you of an instance I myself saw? It is re- 
corded, someone said, in the British War 
Office archives along with the hero deeds of 
hundreds of other dogs. 

It was in the Somme region. A glorious, 
big, tawny-and-white collie was sent across 
a half-mile strip of lead-swept ground with 
a dispatch tied to his collar. As he bounded 
out from the cover of the trench and began 
his mad gallop across No Man’s Land a 
dozen German sharpshooters set up an ex- 
ultant cry and opened fire on him. 


N&: a running collie, eopestaly, is not 
the easiest animal on earth to hit. He 
runs like his ancestor, the wolf. Shot after 
shot flew wide. Shot after shot grazed the 
dog’s burnished coat or whistled nastily close 
to him. But not once did he break his long, 
sweeping stride nor show he knew he was in 
mortal danger. He knew it of course. What 
doesn’t the best type of collie know? Still 
on he raced like a tawny whirlwind. 

And he reached his goal, galloping up to 
the officer to whom he had been sent and 
standing at ease to have the message untied 
from his collar. 

As the officer stooped over him he saw 
that the grand dog’s underjaw was com- 
pletely shot away and his life was pulsing 
forth through a torn jugular! 

One or more of the bullets had reached 
him as he ran. The pain must have been 
awful. Yet not once had he broken his long 
stride nor flinched. Not once had his gayly 
flying plume of a tail been lowered in token 
of injury. He had had his work to do. 
Until this should be done, he had no time 
to die. No Cross of Honor was waiting for 
him at the goal. Nothing but death as soon 
as his pressure of work should leave him 
leisure for death. 

When I remember such a case and scores 
of others, I am ashamed to think of my own 
petty wounds and of “Haig’s.” 

The last time we two were wounded we 
were brought to the nearest Blue Cross 
ambulance. I’m afraid neither of us was a 
very pretty sight. Our enormous coats of 
spun silk, which our mistress had loved to 
comb and brush, were nearly hairless. The 
fur that remained was matted and caked 
with blood and earth. Our bodies were as 
thin as skeletons. We were covered with 
scars and sores. We had high fever. 

We had had little to eat and no rest be- 
tween battlefield searchings. For months 
we had starved and toiled and suffered. 
Though we did not realize it and were eager 
to go on with our rescue duties, yet we were 
almost at the point of dying. 

The Blue Cross nursed and cared for us 
and healed us. Then, because we were still 
weak and emaciated and exhausted, we 
were packed off to America—back to Cali- 
fornia and our dear, peaceful kennels and— 
the dear, dear mistress. 


EFORE we were in condition to go to 

the front again the war wasended. But 
in the meantime, while we could do no more 
work for the brave humans at whose sides 
we had fought and suffered, we were still 
able, as we grew better, to do a little for the 
other war dogs “over there.” So that is 
how it came about that “Haig” and I 
went on tour for the Blue Cross. 

We stood on platforms and on stages and 
in pulpits, while our mistress told people 
what we had done and how much our 
brother dogs in Europe needed the aid that 
only the Blue Cross could give. And her 
hearers responded splendidly ! 

Yes, the war is ended. Its soldiers for 
many months have been coming home— 
home to the love and the glad ovations they 
merit so richly. But through all the cheers, 
isn’t there enough breath left over for one 
praising word in memory of our four-footed 
soldiers who died that men might live? 

We asked no pay. We ask none now. But 
next time you hear someone favoring vivi- 
section or tight muzzles or four-day dog 
shows or sneering at the S. P. C. A. and at 
the Bide-a-Wee, or even declaring that dogs 
are nonutilitarian pests—well, at such a 
time I don’t ask you to think of “Haig” and 
me—but I do hope you'll reflect whether 
some of us war dogs haven’t earned for our 
stay-at-home brethren the right to life and 
comfort and humane treatment. If we have, 
then thousands of dogs who suffered and 
died in France did not give their dumb 
lives for nothing. 

Think it over! 
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End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must If You Save Them 


The tooth brush alone may remove 
food débris, but it does not end the 
film. Night and day, between the 
teeth and elsewhere, that film does 
constant damage. Most tooth troubles 
are now known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to the 
teeth and gets into crevices. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dissolve it. 
That is why millions of well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors — not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of 


pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. 

Now dental science, after years of 
search, has found a way to combat 
film. It is embodied for daily use in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It pene- 
trates wherever the film goes. It lingers 
between the teeth. When you use it, 
it attacks the film efficiently. We ask 
you to prove this by a ten-day test, 
to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a Ten-Day Tube 
and use like any tooth paste. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. You will realize then 
what a revolution has developed in 
teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because 
it must be activated. The usual agent 


is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Because of pat- 
ents it is used in Pepsodent alone. 
This method is doing for millions of 
teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and labora- 
tory tests have proved the results be- 
yond question. Leading dentists all 
over America now urge its daily use. 
You are bound to adopt it when you 
know it, for your children and your- 
self. Cut out this coupon—now, be- 
fore you forget it—and see what it 
means to you. 





PAT. OFF. 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


sold by druggists in large tubes. 








Easy to make 


this doily with 
Rick Rack 


Braid 


The Nufashond 

Rick Rack Book 

not only tells how to make 

a complete set of these doilies, 

but shows many other new and 

beautiful articles you can make with 

Nufashond Rick Rack Braid. Boudoir slip- 

pers, blouses, morning caps, scarfs, guest 

towels, camisoles, collars, night dress yokes, 

insertions, and edgings are among the newest 

conceits illustrated. This book is a valuable 

manual for every needleworker, but is sold 

at the low price of 10 cents to help advertise 
Nufashond Rick Rack Braid. 

Your department store or needlework shop 

has the Nufashond Rick Rack Book. If not send 


us 30 cents, and we will furnish the book, with 
one full piece of Nufashond Mercerized Rick 
Rack Braid and one ball of Nufashond Mercer- 
ized Crochet Cotton. 


NUFASHOND, Dept. G, Reading, Pa. 





Pepsadéent 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
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Ten-Day Tube Free 








Prospective Mothers 





The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 612, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name - 


Address____ 
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Maternity 
No. 2215 
$3.50 


very prospective 

mother may have a 
stylish appearance, & 
safety for the little one 
and comfort for herself 
during the maternity 
period. For twenty-five 
years the H. & W. Ma- 
ternity Corset Waist has 
been by far the most fa- 
vored product in this 
highly popular line. 

It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with 
lacings on either side adjustable 
to the comfort of the wearer, and 
thus after confinement, as well 
as before, holdsthe figurestylishly 
and naturally. 

Particularly, also, is it invalu- 
able after surgical operations and 
in every convalescence, correct- 
ing weaknesses and properly pre- 
serving the figure at all times } 
with perfect safety and comfort. ae 

Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

We especially recommend Number 2215, here illustrated. 

Price $3.50 at all dealers. If your dealer hasn't it, write 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Write for booklet 




































Which will you try first? Kaan, 



























They are all delicious and all different. Minute Tapioca 
Honey Souffé may be prepared while you are getting 
dinner. Served hot, it is full of delicate flavor and easily 
digested. Minute Tapioca Fruit Pudding is a company 
dish equally practical as an every-day favorite. And Min- 
ute Gelatine Rose Cream Parfait is just the thing to serve 
at a porch sewing-bee or a children’s party. 


wt ™ 
rose ia 


Minute Tapioca is good for children and grown-ups. 
It is easily digested and has great nutritive value. It may 
be used in soups and entrées, salads and desserts. The fact 
that Minute Tapioca is always ready for use and may be “3 
thoroughly cooked in fifteen minutes makes it invaluable 
to the busy housewife. Look for the familiar red and blue 
package with the Minute Man on your grocer’s shelf. 


Minute Gelatine always jells. Measured for use, you are sure of your 
* quantities. It requires no soaking. Identify this, too, by red and blue package. 


The new Minute Cook Book 
with many receipts for the use of 
Minute Tapioca and Gelatine sent 
free upon request. 


Minute Tapioca Company 
19 East Main Street, Orange, Mass. 








Minute Tapioca Honey Soufflé 


Put two cupfuls of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, one- 
eighth teaspoonful salt and a tablespoonful of sugar 
into a saucepan; into this stir a cupful of MINUTE 
TAPIOCA, simmer on a slow fire for ten minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from fire and add to it the 
: well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Mix well, flavor with 
a teaspoonful of vanilla essence and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs; pour into a greased dish 
and bake in moderate oven for about thirty minutes. 
Serve with hot strained honey poured over it. 


Minute Tapioca 
Frozen Fruit Pudding 


Put four cupfuls of hot water in a 
saucepan, mix a cupful of sugar with 


MINUTE TAPIOCA, stir into the 
hot water and cook for twenty min- 
utes; remove from the fire and mix 
in two cupfuls of fresh or canned 
fruit, such as raspberries, cherries, or 
currants; put on ice till thoroughly 
chilled. Serve as cold as possible in 
glasses with sweetened whipped cream. 


Minute Gelatine 


Rose Cream Parfait 


(Pink) 

Mix two cupfuls of strawberry juice with 
one and a half cups of sugar and boil until 
they form a syrup, then pour onto the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten. Dissolve 
one envelope of MINUTE GELATINE 
in hot water and stir into fruit juice until 
it begins to thicken, add two cupfuls of 
cream well whipped. Pack in salt and 
ice for four hours. 


(Cream) 

Make a custard with two cupfuls of milk, 
yolks of two eggs, half a cupful of sugar 
and one envelope of MINUTE GELATINE 
dissolved in the custard; when cool flavor 
with a teaspoonful of vanilla and add a 
cupful of cream whipped stiff. Pack in 
ice and salt for four hours. Serve in glasses, 
alternating the colors. 
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What Shall I Do With It? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137) 


prisoners to work on scrap heaps, the citizens 
will be asked to form a board composed of 
representatives of the important local or- 
ganizations to devise some plan for gather- 
ing and disposing of the waste materials. 

First of all, such a body must stimulate 
the saving of the junk. They must reach the 
housekeeper before she has indulged in her 
regular biannual bonfire; they must tell her 
the value of what she would destroy, and 
then they must have a plan whereby she can 
get the stuff off her premises and on the way 
to the public good. Some of our “Clean-up 
Weeks” should long ago have been changed 
into “Salvage Weeks.” The same wagons 
and motor trucks and automobiles that car- 
ried the trash and waste to bonfires and 
outlying rubbish heaps might just as well 
have carried this material to a community 
salvage center, where thousands of dollars 
would have been paid for it in sorted bundles. 

Weekly drives are to be encouraged in the 
future, during which time communities can 
make arrangements with the junk dealers to 
collect and buy classified waste materials at 
standard prices. 

There should be an occasional “ Paper 
Week,” “Metal Week” and “Rubber 
Week,” during which the householders may 
take their choice of an individual financial 
return or a contribution of the waste ma- 
terial to a community enterprise. 

If the community does not undertake to 
providea salvage center and use the proceeds 
from the waste for some purpose of public 
improvement, there is a large opportunity 
here for some club and public-welfare organi- 
zation to finance itself. The children in 
Washington, D. C., a short while ago, 
gathered in enough old paper to raise $2700 
for a central playground. 

There is no reason why Parent-Teachers 
Associations or other associations should not 
finance public nurses, child-welfare cam- 
paigns and many otherenterprises by gather- 
ing and selling the waste of their towns. The 
financial return to the individual housewife 
is so small as to offer her little inducement to 
put the article away for the junk collector. 
But if some public charity in which she was 
deeply interested, or some public service, 
could be helped by the adding of her mite to 
that of all the other householders, she would 
be glad to await the collector and give in this 
small way to what would make a large total. 


Uncle Sam Helps You to Save 


th first step for any group of women or 
for a community interested in this ques- 
tion to take is to write to this Reclamation 
Service at Washington. Not only will infor- 
mation be forthcoming as to markets and 


methods, but advice for the particular prob- 
lems of that community. Haphazard saving 
is not advised. There should be system, a 
well-laid plan. 

Paper and rags are two of the easiest and 
simplest things for the householders to save 
and two of the most valuable. In the manu- 
facture of paper, virtually every piece of 
paper, with the exception of newsprint, is 
made out of the old rags and paper stock. 
Every piece of ledger or wrapping paper is 
made from high-class cotton rags, and the 
higher percentage of paper boxes and box- 
board is made out of old and waste paper. 

In every city and town of the country 
great stores of this paper and rags could be 
released if the housekeepers would institute 
a search for it. In the little town of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, recently, eighty tons 
of book-store paper and waste paper were 
salvaged in one week. 

One bank returned to the mills nearly 
twenty-five tons of old books and waste 
paper that had been accumulating during 
the preceding twenty-five years. 


Save Your Old Shoes 


) gd ANY plan of salvage, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the value of leather 
shoes and findings. The cessation of the war 
has brought no great relief from the short- 
age of leather and there must be a strict 
conservation of this commodity for years to 
come. 

The number of repairable and usable 
shoes which go to the city dumps is said to 
be a reproach upon the thrift of the Amer- 
ican family. If a community handles the 
cast-off shoes, they should be repaired by 
the prisoners, and then distributed for use 
in the prisons, almshouses and other insti- 
tutions. 

It is hardly necessary to add that thor- 
oughly authenticated figures show that 
America can save out of the scrap heaps, 
wastebaskets and rag bags of the land any- 
where between a billion and two billions of 
dollars in one year, or enough to run the 
national Government on a peace basis. 
Never again will she seek the bonfire route 
out of her quandary. House cleaning will 
lose its terrors. She will not cease to ask 
about the discarded, “‘ What shall I do with 
it?’’? But she will take this question to the 
city board and there demand that they 
answer it for her and for every other 
woman of the community. Ifthe city fathers 
cannot answer it, for one or another reason, 
she will say: ‘Well, we will answer it, we 
women. It is part of woman’s old, old house- 
keeping job. We’ll answer it together for 
our community.” 





What About 
These 12 Million Children? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


performance of deeds of service. It is tak- 
ing no chances that the pupil may some day 
not be able to apply his religious facts. 

As a community, the first step in the 
organization of a program for the religious 
instruction of children is a well-organized 
home visitation to locate every child. A 
printed invitation is left in every home, 
inviting the people to attend the church, 
synagogue and Sunday school of their 
choice; and a record of the name, address, 
language, church connection or preference of 
every individual is given to the pastor, 
priest, rabbi or organization preferred. 

All Protestants, Catholics and Jews have 
heartily codperated in this sane, successful 
plan wherever it has been tried. Educa- 
tional, social, commercial, industrial and 
civic organizations have united with the 
religious forces in this big, broad, brotherly 
movement to help a city find itself and place 
all the people in touch with the organized 
expression of the religion of their choice. 
The spirit of confidence and codpetation 
which this movement brings among all the 
people is of great benefit to all interests for 
all time. 

More than 51,000,000 people have been 
visited through this plan during the past 
eleven years, and millions placed in touch 
with the church, synagogue or Sunday school 
of their choice. More than ninety-four per 
cent of the 51,000,000 people visited have 
expressed a religious preference. 


HERE were more than 134,000 children 
sent to their homes at noon on the day of 
the visitation in St. Louis. The visitors are 
sent out two and two—of different denomi- 
nations, where possible, two or more to a 


h. 


block, to emphasize the fairness of the move- 
ment. The work is done in two hours in the 
largest city, and the busiest men and most 
prominent women have put their helpful 
personalities -into the movement. 

One Sunday school in Dallas had eighty- 
three babies on its cradle roll before the 
visitation; after securing the names and the 
addresses. of all the babies in their section 
of the city who should be on the cradle roll, 
they increased the membership to four 
hundred and ninety-six in a few weeks. 
Sunday schools have increased more than 
four hundred per cent in a short time, as a 
result of careful follow-up work of a home 
visitation. 


} IS a modern miracle, the way men and 
women from every walk in life have fitted 
into their places and taken up training for 
a gigantic world task during the past two 
years and a half. Shall we go back now to 
the days of “every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost”’? Or shall the les- 
sons learned in war be applied to the arts of 
peace? The answer to these questions will 
depend very largely upon how Christian 
this nation is at heart. Most men and 
women can be noble in a crisis if they have 
the time to prepare for it, but to be generous 
and helpful in everyday, humdrum life will 
test any character. In such an hour the 
habits cultivated by the public schools and 
the schools of religion—Sunday and week- 
day schools—will be the greatest controlling 
factor. 

“What shall take the place of wartime 
activities?” has been a popular question. 
Here is an avocational opportunity to engage 
in this great work for the good of humanity. 




















Let the 
inclined nozzle 
clean under ra- 
diators, 
chairs, immov- 
able objects. 


out of upholstered © 
chairs, davenports, \ 
etc., with an Apex, ~ 
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Air Freedom 


OES the sun room or veranda need tidying anywhere? The cleanly 

suction of the Apex Electric Cleaner refreshes floor covering or 

shade top—upholstered wicker furniture or porch pillows with 
bewitching speed and certainty. 

The open house of summer attracts unwelcome guests of dirt and 
dust, but the Apex-equipped housewife finds welcome relief in the 
possession of this tireless electric servant. From attic to basement, the 
entire house may be dust-freed as often as desired—and without waste 
of time or energy. 

The distinctive features of the Apex make it invaluable. Its 
aluminum lightness makes it a likable companion upstairs or down. 
The exclusive inclined nozzle pokes into hard-to-reach places with 
confident ease. Its oiling system is automatic. The Apex is designed 
to give uninterrupted service through the many years of its use. 

: More than 100,000 progressive homes this year will take the Apex 
into the family. Each of these homes will obtain savings of labor, 
time and health far beyond the initial cost of the Apex. 

An electrical dealer in your city will demonstrate the Apex. Write us 
for his name. ; 
The Apex Electrical Distributing Co., 1065 E. 152d St., Cleveland, Ohio 

: Use the Apex At- 
tachments to clean 
lamp shades, cur- 
tains, portiéres. 
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is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes are 


sent postpaid, 


bine comfort, style and qual- 
ity, to fit perfectly or money 
back. i 

Send for your copy today. 


1589 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN. N.Y 





Think of All the Fun She'll Have With a 


DOLLY DUMPLING! 
That winning smile, that 
chubby face—only an 
» Effanbee doll can be so love- 
R able. And there are so many 
P different kinds of Effanbee 
dolls—one more cunning than 
the other, and all made in the 
U.S. A. Ask your dealer to 
show you the dolls with the 
Effanbee tag. 

Fleischaker & Baum, 45 E. 17th St., 


New York City 
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Style 101—at left. Surplice waist 
ties in sash in back and readily a:- 


justs to changing ure. hite 
Georgette vestee. nife-plaited 
ruffle on waist and tunic is self- 


material. Tunic in back is formed 
by panel falling from waist. Skirt 
has self-adjusting elastic belt. 
Dress is beautiful crépe de Chine; 
black, navy, dark brown, taupe. 
Special, $29.50, till Oct. 15 only. 


Style 102—at right. Panel front 
3 and back cleverly conceals lines of 





TE average boy. hates school. 
He sees no reason for it. He 
seldom goes beyond second year 
in high school. Fathers, mothers: 
what wouldn't you give to show 
your boys in a boy-natural way 
just how much school really means 
to them! The publishers of The 
American Boy assigned William 
Heylger. a favorite writer with 
their 500,000 boy readers, todo just 
this. After a year spent with prac- 
tical educators everywhere he has 
written “High Benton”, about a 
boy who first hated school and why 
he came to like it. This great story 
starts in the September issue of 


TH 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
‘ tat Boys in All the World.” 
It’s an entirely different school 
story, a fascinating, absorbing 
story that your boy will read ea- 
gerly. He’llliveit himself. It puts 
school in a new light. Gives him 
his bearings on what school really 
is for him. You owe it to your 
boy’s future to put this story in his 
hands. School opens in September. 
“* High Benton” starts with the Sep- 
tember American Boy. Buy it at 
your news-stand, 20c, or subscribe, 
$2 a year. 


The Spr: 


e Publishing Co., 
Dept. 9, Detroit, Mich. 





CAN Boy 


changing figure. belt ties in 
sash at side. White Georgette 
vestee and collar. Accordion 
plaited skirt with self-adjusting 
elastic belt. Material is wonder- 
fully soft satin charmeuse, so effec- 
tive for maternity wear; black, 
navy, taupe, dark brown. Special, 
0, Oct. 15 only. 


Maternity 


dresses on approval 


We make only silk maternity dresses. We use only 
fine quality silks. Our “Doublewear”’ maternity dresses 
are so natural looking and beautiful that yon can go about 
freely without embarrassment. They a 2 to changing 
figure—can be worn both before and after without 
alteration. And when you buy from us nobody knows 
your secret. You save money by our low prices. Our 
approval offer proves it. 

end no money. We'll send either dress, express pre- 
paid, for 48-hour examination. When your local express 
office delivers dress, deposit price with them. If you keep 
dress they'll forward money for you. If you don’t keep 
dress they'll hand back deposit and return dress at our 
expense. Our new catalog on request. Use this coupon: 


ECONOMY MFG. CO., 433 West Broadway, New York City 

0 Offer A—Send me on your 48-hour approval plan 
Style No. Bust size Color. 

O Offer B—Send me free complete catalog. 

Name 


Address___ 



































$900 


EASILY AND QUICKLY EARNED 


In September alone hundreds of thousands of subscriptions 
for our publications will expire and be renewed. We will 
pay you liberally in salary and commission to collect the 
local renewals and new subscriptions for us in your spare 
time. Let us make you our offer. The Curtis Publishing Company, 329 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Reinforced Hosiery 


S t un f s ! Most stunts are hard 


—on stockings. But what healthy, 
normal American Boy ever thinks of 
stockings? 


Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery is 
play-proof. Extra threads, knit-in, 
give reinforcement where the wear 
comes and postpone darning for many 
long weeks. 


Black Cats fit snugly, but have such 
stretch and “ give”’ that only a mighty oaagen 
tear them. eir fast dyes prevent crocking 
and keep them black through many washings. 


School bells will soon ring again— 
hosiery time. Ask your dealer NOW for Black 
Cat Neisieeaed Slockewy for boys and girls. 
Made for fathers and mothers, too. 
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This is an easy one. 

















































































BLACK CAT 
TEXTILES CO. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Makers also of Cooper’s- 
Bennington Underwear 
for Men and Boys 











You Can Be a Nurse 


Study at home. Prepare quickly to earn 

$15 to $30 weekly and expenses. Enroll in 
THE HOSPITAL 

EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those who 
can take two years’ training. 
Catalog free. 







Colburn's 


@Red Label 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














pe» WATER. —PROOF 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleanéd— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. - - ; 

36 in. — light or Bg Sno a cemeeea 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 1919 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows” 
GET THE GENUINE. Look containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
for Stork trade mark. If your of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
dealer does not have “*Modern Homes’’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
Stork Sheeting write tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
us. suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
The Stork Co., Dept. both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
hes aoe ‘AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Depart 

+» Building epartment 
i. fe 1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BABY DIMPLES 
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depends on how and what you feed him 
from the start. 

Give your baby a'natural food, a food that 
does more than let him live. Barley will 
equip his little body with firm flesh, sturdy 
bone and rugged health. Easily digested. 
Strength for the weaning babe. . Robinson’s 
“Patent’"’ Barley makes the sultry trying 
summer days, happy days. 


30,000 Doctors 
Recommend It! 
Doctors, Infant Specialists and 


nurses have recommended it for 
nearly 100 years. 


ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT BARLEY 
When you choose Robinson's your 
choice is backed by 30,000 doctors. 


nile all the while 

































“V7 EEP your baby happy 
and free from rusty pin 
pricks —insist on Baby 
Dimples Safety Pins. 
“Both the point and the spring 
are always perfectly protected— 


they cannot come unfastened and 
they’re absolutely rustproof.”” 


Nickel, black or gold-plated — 
a size for every use—10c a card 


At all good stores 


Samstag’s + New York 
Send for Colonial Quality Booklet. 



































































The Ways of a Dog 
With a Man . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


of the jackal and the yelp of the coyote 
bear no true resemblance. 

The dog has his bark as an “added at- 
traction.” It takes the place of no other 
animal sound. He has, in addition, all the 
vocal accompaniments of the wolf or the fox 
or any of the canine and semi-canine races. 

Scientific experiments in acoustics have 
proved that the bark of a dog has greater 
carrying power than has the voice of any 
other known animal. It is the last sound 
that an ascending balloonist hears after all 
other earth noises have died away. It isa 
sound which, on a still night, can be heard 
across miles of level country; much farther, 
for example, than the singing or the cheering 
of a dozen men. I‘ is not so loud as many 
another normal noise, but it carries farther 
than any of them. 


A Dog’s Marvelous Sense of Direction 


F SIGHT has been sacrificed in the 

make-up of a dog’s sense of smell and 
hearing, another and more mystic sense has 
not: the sense of direction. There is an 
instance, duly authenticated, of a collie that 
was sold in 1917 by a North Carolinian to a 
man in Southern Alabama. The new owner 
received the dog by express and kept him 
tied for a week. During that time he fed 
= ’ well and exercised him daily on the 
eash. 

On the eighth day he let him loose. The 
collie vanished that night. A week or so 
later the dog reappeared at the door of his 
North Carolina home. He was starved and 
lame and scarred. But he was there! He 
had traveled four hundred miles through 
utterly strange country, had swum several 
wide rivers (a collie hates to swim!) and had 
reached his goal. 

As he had made the journey in a crate 
in a baggage car, he could have gained no 
ideas of direction from it for the return trip. 


Waited Two Years for Her Chance 


HERE are numerous instances of a dog 

traveling twenty and even thirty miles 
across unknown country from his new home 
to his old. 

One of our own dogs was sold to a man 
living some miles from us. Every time the 
dog was unchained she came home. At 
last the purchaser moved to another town, 
taking along the runaway. He kept the dog 
in a big kennel yard (except for occasional 
walks, on leash) for two years, never once 
letting her go free. At the end of that time 
he tied her to his veranda one night while 
the new-painted kennel-yard posts were 
drying. 

A little after midnight she reached our 
home. She had chewed her rope in two, had 
traveled five unfamiliar miles on foot and 
had then swum half a mile of lake. She 
barked thunderously until I came down- 
stairs to investigate. Then she flung herself 
upon me with screeches of crazy ecstasy. 
After a while, of her own accord, she trotted 
across to the kennel which had been hers in 
the olden days and curled herself blissfully 
to sleep. For two years she had awaited 
her chance to come home. 

I am ashamed to say I was so mushy- 
hearted as to buy her back from the dis- 
gusted owner and let her stay on with us. 


A Dog’s Single Set of Weapons 
lye you ever stop to think that the dog 


is the only animal (from man to mouse) 
with only one set of weapons? All other 
beasts have jaws and feet, five efficient sets 
of weapons, for the fending off of their foes. 
Man can kick or hit or bite. The cat can 
use her claws as well as her teeth to furious 
effect. And so on through the animal king- 
dom. The dog has his teeth alone to make 
him formidable. He does not know how to 
scratch at anenemy. Muzzle him and you 
turn him straightway into the most de- 
fenseless creature alive. A month-old kitten 
can outbattle him. 

By muzzling your dog you do him a far 
worse injury than that, particularly if his 
muzzle be not properly and mercifully ad- 
justed. You interfere with his free breath- 
ing, you cramp his sensitive mouth and lock 
his forty-two teeth, you mar his needful 
power of scent, you blur his already poor 
eyesight and, worst of all, you prevent him 


from perspiring. 
Why a Dog Pants 


DOG perspires through his tongue. 
That is why he pants; not because he 
is out of breath; it is his one means of per- 
spiring. Clamp a tight steel trap or a tighter 


strap around his jaws, adjust it so that he 
cannot open his mouth with ease, and you 
are putting him to cruel torture—especially 
in hot weather. 

Think of all that the next time you see a 
dog whose muzzle has become jammed, or 
whose muzzle strap has slipped over one 
eye, or whose master has put the muzzle on 
him with a view to trig symmetry rather 
than to comfort. Many of these contrap- 
tions not only bar a dog from panting but 
from drinking. And water is tenfold more 
necessary to a dog than to a man. 


A Dog’s Remarkable Memory 


yyy &: memory is almost as remarkable 
as is his sense of smell and is closely 
connected with the latter. It is by scent 
rather than by sight that your pup knows 
you and remembers you. It is by scent, too, 
that he remembers the few people he has 
reason to hate. Many instances of this 
could be cited. I cite only one or two: 

A farm hand in New Jersey was angry 
because a friendly young pointer jumped 
upon him caressingly with muddy feet 
when the man had on a new suit. He tied 
the dog to a post and proceeded to give the 
poor brute a horsewhipping. The man was 
checked in the midst of this sport. The 
horsewhip was turned upon his own shoul- 
ders and he was discharged. 

Six months later the pointer and his mas- 
ter were walking through a usually locked 
room in the stables. At his first step inside 
the door the dog came to an abrupt halt; 
his teeth bared, his head lowered, and every 
tooth glinted beneath his curled-back lips. 
Then, growling a throaty menace, he ad- 
vanced upon a corner of the room. Noth- 
ing there seemed to justify the sudden rage 
of the usually gentle dog—nothing except a 
ragged old coat hanging from a peg in the 
corner: the wet-weather coat of the dis- 
charged farm hand. The garment’s scent 
had brought back the whole scene to the 
memory of the dog. 

Had the torturer chanced to be inside 
the coat at that moment he might have paid 
dearly for his fit of temper. 


A Dog Never Forgets an Enemy 


NOTHER dog, a shaggy mongrel, kept 
at a farm in the same region, was 
beaten in like fashion by a day laborer while 
the dog was tied and powerless to escape 
or to resist. Nearly a year afterward he 
chanced to meet the man again on the 
street of the near-by village. Without even 
a growl of warning the dog sprang for his 
persecutor’s throat. 

An Airedale, whose master was boxing 
with a friend, leaped snarlingly to the de- 
fense of his supposedly attacked deity. And 
when the same man called at the house 
again, after an absence of nearly a year, the 
Airedale flew at him in stark rage. 

This memory trait is as potent for good 
as for ill. Not only a returning master 
after a long absence, but any former friend 
of the house whom the dog has once ac- 
cepted as a pal, can be certain of fervid 
welcome. With a dog, once a friend means 
always a friend. 


The Way a Dog Learns His Lessons 


WO years ago I was training a collie 

pup. In my study stood a big armchair. 
At the end of the dog’s lessons I used to 
point to that chair and tell him to jump up 
into it. Quickly he learned to do so at the 
merest motion of my forefinger. He seemed 
quite proud of this simple feat. Then the 
chair was moved intoan upper room, and the 
dog saw it no more. Nor did I motion him 
to sit in any other chair. So, apparently, it 
never occurred to him to do so. 

About eighteen months later he hap- 
pened to be at my heels when I went into 
the room where that former study chair 
stood. At sight of it he trotted delightedly 
across the room, leaped up into its deep 
seat, and then turned around, wagging his 
tail, for my approval. He had not seen that 
chair in a year and a half and, to the best of 
my knowledge, he had never got into any 
other chair in the meantime. How many 
children would have remembered an early 
lesson so well? 


Never Call a Dog to Punish Him 


| ie TRAINING a pup, as in training a 
child or a soldier, the very first lesson to 
be taught is implicit obedience. That is the 
keynote to all else. The normal dog, taken 
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(Taffeta makes this 
clever little street + frock. 


Irene Castle always starts with some lovely material and 
builds a frock out of it. This time it was such a soft exquisite 
taffeta she found—a wonderful silver grey—all rustly and cool. 
The soft, firm feel of it, the beautiful play of light and shade, 
told her just the jaunty sort of street frock it ought to be. 






















OT just a new arrangement of tucks and gathers, 

but the world-old fascination of color and fabric. 

That is the secret of all Irene Castle’s gowns— 
each one more lovely than the last. 


And it can be your secret, too. Choose the fabric and the 
color that become you. Translate them into the mode that 
fits you. And you will have something more than just a 
garment to wear. You will have a gown that actually speaks 
your personality, This is the conception of woman’s dress 
in which every Corticelli Dress Silk is created. 


Every Corticelli Silk is produced with the coming vogue 
in mind. Every new color is a prophecy of some charming 
style that will be conceived. 


There are poplins quite perfect for the plaited tailored 
styles, lovely soft taffetas br afternoon and street frocks, 
and rich, lustrous satins for evening. If your favorite store 
should be unable to show you a complete line of our new 
Fall colors and weaves, please write us. 


You know how difficult it sometimes is to get that 
exaggerated fullness through the hips and yet keep a 
becomingly narrow silhouette. Irene Castle found 
that it all arranged itself so simply with the pliable 
Corticelli Taffeta. The skirt pokes out in strictly 
perky fashion at the side but seel—in a moment it 
wraps itself calmly and slimly around the ankles. 









Irene Castle in her newest street frock of Corticelli Taffeta 











Ht Only a soft, mellow taffeta could pos- 
sibly combine with lace. But this worked 





\ perfectly—two frills of the softest cream Don’t you like the sleeves the best of all? 

” lace fall gracefully from a buckle effect They're so absurdly puffed out with pride and 
made completely of tiny violet silk roses. Jine lace. But notice how smoothly the supple 
Fust the proper balance for the fullness taffeta fits over the forearm and how daintily 


on the right. it flares at the elbow. 
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Booklet of Irene Castie’s Newest Frocks 
Mailed on request. Showing the fascinating new models 
that Irene Castle has worked out in Corticelli Satins and 
Taffetas—for the street, for the afternoon dance and for eve- 
ning. Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 109 Nonotuck Street, 
Florence, Mass. No Canadian orders accepted. 
The pattern for this frock —‘‘Chevalier’’ Ss 
Cut from Irene Castle’s own design! Sizes 34 to 40 bust ; 
measure. Price $1.00. No Canadian orders can be accepted. 


Corticelli Dress Silks 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 
YOUR SIX YARDS OF SILK FORA DRESS 


‘Six yards, please,’’ you say gaily. Do you know the care it took to make it? 
8000 separate threads of silk to make the piece it was cut from. 
Each single thread a third of a mile long— 
And so tiny you could scarcely see it. 


Yet in the finished woven-piece—to get the smooth perfect finish of all Corticelli 
fabrics—not a single broken thread ! 


MADE IN 
AMERICA 
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i as easy to use as to say F 
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ce All day and evening, “Mum” keeps is 
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that you feel immediately after the 
« bath. i 
6 “Mum” gently neutralizes all odors % 


of the body. 
clothes. 
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Try “Mum” today. 
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25 cents at Drug and Department 
Stores or by mail from us, postage and 
war tax paid on receipt of 26 cents. 





“Mum" is a trade-mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 
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“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 8) 
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YOU MAY HAVE 
ANY ONE OF THESE 


1. A New Fall Suit 7. Fruits and Vegetables for 


. A Set of Furs Canning 
. That Deferred Vacation 8. School Clothing for the 
Children 


9. A Full Coal Bin 


10. A Winter’s Supply of 
Vegetables 


. New Dining Room 
Furniture 


2 

3 

4. An Ocean Voyage 
5 

6. A New Set of Rugs 


And Make MORE MONEY As Well 


Others earn these things by acting locally as sub- 
scription representatives of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. Why not you, too? You may work only 
during your spare hours or give us all your time. 
We will pay you liberal commissions and a salary. 


Hundreds of refined, ambitious 
women are representing us all-over 
the country. Many of them are mak- 
ing over $100.00 a month. You can 
make your spare time worth $1.00, 
$2.00 an hour; later, $20.00, $30.00 a 
week. It is easy, independent work 
that you’ll be glad and proud to do. 


For full information, without any obligation— 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 316 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I could use more money this Fall and Winter. Please tell me 
how I can earn it, easily and pleasantly. 










































The Ways of a Dog 
With a Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158) 


early enough, can be taught to regard obe- 
dience to his master as one of his natural 
instincts, as part of his life. Until this trait 
has become interwoven with his character 
the trainer cannot be too careful to foster 
the dawning impulse. 

Your dog, let us say, does something you 
have told him not to do. So you call him 
to you. He comes, as he has been taught 
todo. Andas soon as he is within reach you 
punish him. What happens? At once he 
begins to associate obedience with punish- 
ment. Next time you call him to you he is 
likely to stay where he is, or else to come 
crawling up to your feet, quivering and 
cowed, in expectation of a beating. Can 
you blame him? 

If you have to punish a dog, go to him; 
don’t call him to you. 


Hardly Ever a Need to Whip a Dog 


YOUR dog is rightly brought up from 
babyhood you will have mighty few oc- 
casions to thrash him. When he does wrong 
you can get the same effect, as a rule, by 
scolding him or by chaining him as by 
breaking a whip over him. 

If you must use force, flick him lightly 
over the loins with a thin switch. It is the 
idea rather than the severity of the punish- 
ment which is effective. And, above all, 
never kick him. 

There are far easier ways of showing your 
own inferiority than by a kick. It does no 
good, except to relieve your temper. And, 
apart from its damaging effect on the pup’s 
nature, it is extremely liable to break one 
or more of his ribs. 

Punish him at the moment of the fault or 
not at all. Later punishment is useless. 

If your pup kills chickens, tie one of the 
slain fowls around his neck in such a way 
as to prevent him from getting rid of it. 
Let him wear it for two days. The chances 
are ninety to one that he will be cured 
forever of chicken killing. The body of a 
killed lamb, similarly disposed, will kill all 
desire in him to harry sheep. 


The Dog and the Child 


OGS know instinctively, as a rule, who 

is fond of them and who is not; who 
fears them and who doesn’t. Perhaps that 
may account for the abject devotion of most 
dogs for children, that and the knowledge 
of the babies’ helplessness. 

We have at our home one of the fiercest 
collies I have known: Wolf, our official 
watchdog. He does not molest our guests, 
but he demands from them a like courtesy 
toward himself. He will not tolerate fa- 
miliarity or any sort of handling except 
from the family. Let any outsider lay a 
finger on his body, and the dog flies at once 
to the attack. 

Not long ago a neighbor called to see me 
on business, bringing his three-year-old baby 
daughter along. I told the little girl which 
dogs it would be safe for her to play with, 
and I bade her to keep as far as possible 
from Wolf. 

Three minutes later I chanced to turn 
around. The baby had climbed onto Wolf’s 
back. She was digging her tiny heels into 
his sensitive ribs. She had grasped both 
his ears, the ears he cannot bear to have 
touched, and was yanking them to and fro. 

And Wolf? He was grinning fatuously, 
his tail gayly a-wag, and with an aspect of 
idiotic enjoyment on his usually ferocious 
face. 

Twice since then babies have taken sim- 
ilar liberties with him, and he fairly revels 
in their rough handling. Nearly every 
dog owner can tell a like story of suppos- 
edly fierce dogs’ cowlike gentleness toward 
children. I do not try to explain the phe- 
nomenon. 


Why Does a Dog Love to Go Driving? 


Pra.’ is another mystery, of sorts: Why 
does the average dog crave to go driv- 
ing? He does, you know. Formerly he 
scampered behind the carriage, presumably 
on the same principle that makes him leave 
a warm fireside on the rainiest day for the 
joy of going for a walk with some human 
whose companionship he likes. 

But the driving instinct seems something 
quite different. It existed, to a very small 
degree, among a few dogs, in carriage days 
when an occasional pet might be seen shar- 
ing the buggy’s seat with his master. 
But with the coming of the automobile it 
has blossomed forth into a full-blown in- 
stinct. 

Nine dogs out of ten, after a single motor 
ride, are eager for another. Let them ride 


thus a few times, and the instinct is es- 
tablished. They love to motor. When, for 
some reason, they are left at home they are 
crestfallen and miserable. It is one of their 
chief joys to sit on the bumping seat of an 
automobile and be whizzed through the 
country at top speed. On such rides they 
do not tire and go to sleep. They survey the 
landscape with thrilled interest. 


Now the Dog is Taking to the Airplane 


OG after dog in the war acquired the 

airship habit. There was a bull terrier, 
a regimental mascot at one of Uncle Sam’s 
aéro bases near Soissons, that used to ride 
daily for many miles in the airplanes. He 
would make an ascension with one aviator, 
sitting moveless and blissful. If, on the 
descent, the dog chanced to see another 
plane making ready to “‘take off,’”’ he would 
scramble madly from his perch, leap to the 
ground and dash across to the airship which 
was about to ascend, bounding up onto the 
nearest of its wings and wriggling thence to 
the pilot’s seat. 

He was air crazy. 

The newspapers, too, carried columns of 
anecdote from time to time, about “ Flock,” 
the tour comrade of Therouin, the French 
airman. 


A Dog is Like a Two- Year-Old Child 


THE dog all humans are gods. That 
does not mean, necessarily, that they 
are his own gods. But it is up to the dog’s 
owner to be that dog’s personal god or not. 
If the owner treats the animal in a way that 
would have dethroned all the gods in the 
Greek mythology he cannot expect to re- 
main on his pedestal. 

But the pedestal is unbelievably easy to 
stay on. Let a dog once firmly establish 
a master thereon, and no earthquake can 
shake the deity from it. 

Some people attract dogs by nature. Some 
don’t attract them without long siege to 
their approval. But anyone with patience 
and firmness and common sense can in 
time make himself his dog’s god. It is up 
to the human. 

A scamp dog implies a careless or ignorant 
master, and vice versa. The dog is ready and 
eager to have you prove your title of god- 
ship. He is meeting you far more than 
halfway. By ancestral and normal and in- 
stinctive bond he is your chum and slave. 
Always remember that. Remember, too, 
that in intellect (apart from his wonderful 
instincts) he is about on a par with a clever 
child of two years. Build up your training 
of him on that basis. Your child would not 
learn rapidly to an accompaniment of kicks 
and beatings. Nor would he respect and 
obey you if you should spoil him and if you 
did not insist on obedience. Can you expect 
more of a dog? 


Why Does a Dog Hate a Cat? 


ANY have asked, why does the dog, by 

nature, wage mortal warfare on the 
cat? He is tolerant of other domestic ani- 
mals. The answer is that the cat is not a 
domestic animal. When man conquered the 
world, he gave beasts the choice of serving 
him or of being driven to the jungle and 
desert. 

Such animals as refused to own man’s 
sway were either exterminated or else ban- 
ished to the uttermost wilds. All except 
the cat. The cat refused to be driven into 
the wilderness. Also she refused to serve 
man, except by killing mice, which is her 
sport, not her labor. 

Still unconquered, loyal only to herself 
and scorning work or service, the cat chose 
the warmest corner of the hearth and pro- 
ceeded to annex all the benefits of civili- 
zation without paying any of its penalties 
or taxes. 

This is why, to my mind at least, the dog 
resents her presence and her existence. He 
regards | her as a wild animal and, perhaps, 
as man’s secret enemy. All this is mere 
theory, of course, But the fact remains that 
the dog treats the cat as he treats such wild 
beasts as he-chances to encounter and as he 
treats no domesticated quadruped. There 
are exceptions, of course, to this cat-and- 
dog hatred, instances of armed or peaceful 
neutrality between the inherent foes. But 
they are few. 

Inversely there is a natural bond between 
the dog and the horse. The dog may not 
care much for the horse in whose stall he 
has been brought up. But the horse in that 
stall has grown to worship the dog and 
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Circle A Trade Merk 


HIS view of a bedroom leading 

into a sleeping porch is full of 

the promise of sound, refreshing 
sleep. The bedroom floor, with the 
graceful, vine-like design, is Armstrong’s 
Carpet Inlaid Linoleum. The rose- 
colored porch floor is Armstrong’s 
Granite Linoleum. The patterns on the 
left are equally well suited to the hang- 
ings, wall-coverings, and furniture. 


Spend a little time to-day or to- 
morrow with your merchant looking 
over his assortment of Armstrong pat- 
terns. You will find them adaptable to 
every artistic and practical floor re- 
quirement. The plain linoleums and 
Jaspés (two-color effects) are appealing 
examples of refined color. 


The Parquetry Inlaids look just like 
hardwood, but are more practical. The 
Carpet Inlaids reveal many interesting 
designs. In all these linoleums, the 
colors and patterns run clear through 
to the burlap back. 


When linoleum is laid properly by 
the merchant’s expert, and rubbed 
occasionally with a good floor wax, it 
is the most practical of all floors—dur- 
able, economical, comfortable, easy to 
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Armstrongs Linoleum 


. Pat. Off, 


re ‘the House 


keep clean and sanitary. The ideal way 
to lay Inlaid, Jaspé, or Plain Linoleum 
is to cement it down firmly over a 
layer of heavy felt paper. This insures a 
permanent floor, the extra wear value of 
which more than makes good the cost. 


Rea/ linoleum is made of powdered 
cork, wood flourand oxidized linseéd oil, 
pressed on burlap. And Armstrong’s is 
high-grade, rea/ linoleum. Be sure 
that you get it. Better still, ask for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by name. The 
name, Armstrong’s Linoleum, with the 


Circle A trade-mark, appears on the 


back of all genuine goods. There zs a 
difference. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior 
Decoration 


Write this bureau for advice on floor 
selections to match any scheme of in- 
terior decoration. A thoroughly trained 
decorator in charge. No fees. 


“‘The Art of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration’’ 


by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, 
together with de luxe color plates of fine home 
interiors prepared under Mr. Parsons’ direction, 
on receipt of twenty cents. 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


Linoleum Department 
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If you prefer any of the Arm- 
strong Patterns shown on the 
left to the one used in this 
sleeping porch, order it by the 
number given under it from 
your merchant. Also ask him 
to show suitable Armstrong de- 
signs for the other rooms in 
your house. 
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For over fifty years, homes 
in all parts of the world 
have been protected and 
beautified with Sherwin- 
Williams Products. You 
need no better evidence 
than this to assure your- 
self of highest quality in 
every finish you buy that 
bears the well-known 
‘, **cover the earth’’ label. 























RWIN-WILLIAMS | 
PRODUCTS 


You cannot have an attractive home unless yourcolor 
scheme is carried out with finishes that endure. 


If the wall paint fades and peels, the 
enamel cracks or the varnish wears away, 
not only is your decorative plan ruined, 
but what is more important, your house 
begins to deteriorate. 

Just as you select Sherwin-Williams 
House Paint for outside painting because 
of its durability against weather, so for 
your inside surfaces you should consider 
quality as well as color. 

Walls painted with Sherwin-Williams 
Flat-Tone lend a note of beauty to rooms 
that cannot be secured by any other 


‘means. Flat-Tone is something more 


than a rich, flat, attractive color; some- 
thing more than a sanitary, easily-cleaned 
finish. It is also a protection for plastered 
walls and ceilings. 

Floors get harder wear than any other 
surface. That is why a floor varnish that 
will stand wear isso hard to find. Sherwin- 
Williams Mar-Notis made exclusively for 


floors. It is tough, elastic and quick dry- 
ing. It will hold its luster against the 
severest wear of walking. Hot or cold 
water will not affect it. 

For woodwork there is no finish so 
attractive as white enamel. Sherwin- 
Williams ‘‘Old Dutch’’ stays on and stays 
white. It is made in both the dull finish 
and the gloss, also in the ivory shade. 

On chairs or other furniture, woodwork 
or floors use Sherwin-Williams Floorlac. 
It produces a varnish stain effect in rich, 
attractive colors (imitating natural woods) 
with one operation. If you like a painted 
kitchen floor, Sherwin-Williams Inside 
Floor Paint gives splendid service. Water 
will not spot it nor will constant walking 
affect its smooth, hard, glossy surface. 

There is a specially made Sherwin- 
Williams finish for each home surface — 
made to protect as well as beautify. 


Address The Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Write for decorative suggestions, prepared 
by experts, done in color, with complete 
specifications for carrying them out. Also 
for the A B C of Home Painting, a 


practical book of painting instructions. 
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The Ways of a Dog 
With a Man 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160) 


to be miserably unhappy in the latter’s 
absence. 

The crowded city ‘is no place for a dog, 
be he big or little. If he is big, then city 
life is a torment to him and cuts down his 
already too brief span of life. A cross- 
country romp of five minutes will give him 
more exercise and general benefit than will 
two hours of sedate walking on the end of a 
leash along a city street. He is not in his 
normal surroundings in a metropolis. He is 
as bad for the city as is the city for him. 

A child who is never allowed to run or 
romp or play soon shows the results of such 
abstinence. A city-pent dog will show 
these results even sooner. For by nature 
he is still a wild beast. His love for man 
has domesticated him. But the strain of the 
wild is still there: That is why, for one 
thing, he turns around several times before 
lying down. ‘Thus did his savage ancestors 
crush the stiff jungle grasses into a couch 


and scare therefrom any lurking snake or 
centipede. 

It is the throwback to the wild that 
makes him a watchdog. No other tame 
animal will give the alarm at the approach 
of a possible enemy, It is the wild strain 
in him that makes your watchdog bristle 
up his back and bark when he hears a strange 
step on your threshold. It is his loyalty 
which makes you and not himself the bene- 
ficiary of that instinct. It is you and your 
home he is defending at such times, not his 
own safety. He is in no personal danger 
from marauders and he knows it. Other- 
wise he would attack or run away, not 
bark an alarm to warn his human god. 

And sometimes—oh, what fools we are !— 
if we are cross or nervous we scold or kick 
a dog for this splendid protection of us. 
Honestly, would any human do his duty so 
gallantly with such scant understanding or 
encouragement from his master? 





Where Wives are Wanted 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


mushes frequently to Nenana. Two days 
down the frozen river he goes, alone, on 
snowshoes. He hangs the wolfskins in the 


corner.of a vacant store to make a confes- 


sional. He says the Mass: in that bare, cold 
room God appears incarnate in the Host. 

On the river bank opposite the church is 
the notorious gambling resort on the floor of 
which, erstwhile, eleven different games of 
chance progressed. The young driver of the 
automobile in which I rode out to observe 
the “‘steam-scraping” process at one of the 
big gold mines took me there. I sat with my 
feet on the rail of racy renown, leaned on the 
interminably long mahogany bar with its 
endless glittering array of glass—and drank 
lemonade! The young chauffeur “treated” 
me to the lemonade. He also presented 
me with photographs showing the various 
stages of the steam-scraping process. He 
would have been hurt at the suggestion of 
pay for them, and a proffered tip would 
have been an affront. 

It would have been unwelcome, also, to 
the waiter in the restaurant, who was 
“helping out” the restaurant keeper in the 
summer, and during the remainder of the 
year hunted and trapped in the Kantishna. 
While conversationally he tracked the giant 
moose—and sometimes killed it, reaping 
perhaps a thousand dollars for the highly 
prized meat and hide—he pressed upon me 
at his own expense succulent berry pie and 
ice cream. That is, he did on the rare occa- 
sions when I was not the recipient of some- 
one else’s liberality. 


HE hospitality of Alaska is equaled no- 

where else. It was summed up for me 
by a woman to whom I remarked the peculi- 
arity of the hotel (a hotel with a hundred 
rooms, in each of which are running hot 
and cold water) in that, like most hotels in 
Alaska, it was without a restaurant. 

“But,” protested she naively, “in Alaska 
a woman traveler really only needs a room.” 

A charming old lady invited me to dis- 
pense with even that. The invitation came 
in this wise: We were seated in her glass- 
inclosed veranda, and two sons of a neigh- 
bor were predicting an agricultural future 
for Alaska. 

“With a population of only seventy-five 
thousand,” the younger brother explained 
to me enthusiastically, “Alaska has as 
much arable land as Finland—a country 
which not only supports a population of 
two millions and a half, but exports butter, 
cheese, grain and livestock.” 

“The transformation of the territory 
since I came here, a generation ago, justi- 
fies your prediction of a prosperous future,” 
affirmed the hostess. “The white popula- 
tion has nearly doubled in that period. 
Think of it! No white people, except a 
handful of Russians, lived in Alaska fifty 
years ago. Now it is a country of families.” 

The younger brother interrupted her with 
an exclamation: ‘‘ Five times as many men 
as women, though! Pretty lonely fora chap, 
isn’t it?” He addressed the question to me. 

The old lady directed a discerning glance, 
first at him, then at me, and smiled a shy, 
sly smile. “My dear child,” she asked cor- 
dially, “won’t you let me ‘keep you in the 
big room upstairs for the winter? You won’t 
be dull; the boys will tuck you, in your 
party dress, into the dog sleigh and take 
you toa dance every week.” 

“And I'll teach you to drive the dogs 
yourself,” added the younger of the “boys.” 


I protested that my business connections 
would be broken. It would not be easy for 
me to go back. 

“You wouldn’t have to go back,” averred 
the little old lady. 

When the down-river boat left they mo- 
tored to the landing. Automobiles lined the 
river bank for a mile. They were black 
with men who had come in from the creeks 
to see friends off. The sprinkling of bright 
sweaters and light frocks was sparse. I had 
never seen so many men lined up in auto- 
mobiles except at a parade. 

The Sarah, the large Lower River craft, 
was trig and trim and carried an interesting 

company. The governor of Alaska, Thomas 
Riggs, Junior, was aboard; a tall, spare 
man, witha steady blue gaze and a sinewy 
stride, acquired in covering ten thousand 
miles of the territory afoot. His petite half- 
French wife made a foil on deck for the 
chief of the Alaskan Signal Corps, a dis- 
tinguished towering figure in the uniform of. 
‘oa but possessed of a boy’s zest of 
ife 

A French Jesuit was of the company, 
and a little Japanese bride, and a Russian 
girl who entertained us with Muscovite 
dances. The major part of the passengers 
were men. 

Most of them avowed their wifeless lone- 


.liness. Among these was a wealthy trader, 


the owner of three big trading posts on the 
Yukon and five on the Kuskokwim. The 
miner from the northernmost gold placers 
in the world, Nolan’s Creek, was also wife- 
less. There were but three white women on 
the creeks in all that region, he affirmed. 
The proprietor of the important trading 
post at Old Fort Hamilton had as wife a 
full-blooded squaw. 

“Alaska is a lonely country for men. 
White women are so scarce!” someone said, 
commenting on this marriage. 


GLEAM of sunlight through a rift in 

the clouds, a sea of jade and glistening 
combers, a fleet of shining white fishing 
boats, low bright-red roofs clustering about 
a military post, the big dome of the Russian 
Church floating above them—we were at 
St. Michael Island in the Bering Sea, sixty 
miles north of the mouth of the Yukon. 
Founded nearly a hundred years ago as a 
Russian trading post, St. Michael is the 
final port of steamers plying the Yukon. 

A narrow walk ran along the grassy edge 
of the harbor, between sea and mossy soli- 
tude. The stillness of late afternoon was 
broken only by the soft entreating warble 
of the male plover—the voice of the tundra, 
alluring, plaintive, beautiful. The walk 
brought me to a small white church. 

Standing picturesquely apart from the 
town and above the sea, it realized in ac- 
cording circumstance of situation and white 
interior, the ideal marriage chapel. ‘ 
Fancy-conjured, a fair bride and her bride- 
groom stood at the chancel rail. The white- 
and-gold altar was ablaze with banks of 
scarlet geraniums. The French Jesuit pro- 
nounced the final words of the rite. The 
bridal procession ebbed out through the 
opened door. . The price of a white 
woman is truly above rubies at St. Michael. 

There is a club there to the weekly func- 
tions of which no man is admitted unless he 
is able to bring a woman with him. Movies, 
excellent movies, were given at the Post 


every night, and one never lacked an escort 


thereto. 
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Then they sat him down in the center, 
with a princess on each side and the 
maidens in a crescent next them; and they 
plied him with questions. And the answers 
of Thamada Yan were such as to set a 
young woman thinking, without helping her 
to think beyond the bounds of her experi- 
ence, though yet inclining her to. 

The Naughty Emerald forgot her melan- 
choly; and the two sisters fell to quarreling 
whether he should be the special diversion 
of the Pearl of the South or of the Naughty 
Emerald. And sincé the Pearl had dis- 
covered him the Emerald had no recourse 
but to insist: “But he likes me better than 
he likes you.” 

This caused no embarrassment to the 
quick-witted Thamada Yan, otherwise 
Inga Saya, who replied: ‘‘ No man can serve 
two mistresses, though most men would if 
they could. Therefore this shall be decided 
by some hairs from my ancient head—that 
is, by which of you shall draw the longer of 
three hairs from my clenched fist.”’ 

Then the two princesses gazed long at 
him before they could choose which one 
should draw first; and he gazed long and 
closely at them, with an enigmatic smile, 
until the Pearl, without warning, suddenly 
seized one of the hairs and drew it out. 

“Oh!” said the Pearl,“ it is certain I have 
won. For most of his hair seems short, and 
none will be longer than this!” And she 
danced about, saying: “He is mine; it 
depends entirely on me how young he is; 
and for once it avails her nothing to be the 
favorite of her father; the Naughty Emer- 
ald was always for snatching at what she 
wanted, no matter who had found it first !”’ 


O THE Naughty Emerald leaned close 
to look into the eyes of Thamada Yan, 
to see if he sided with the Pearl in this. 
And Thamada Yan raised his eyebrows, for 
he had discovered which was the favorite 
daughter. Then when the Pearl was not 
looking, quickly he snatched one of the long 
hairs from the head of the Naughty Emerald 
and put it in his fist forher to draw. And 
all the others laughed; for they loved the 
Naughty Emerald even in her most petulant 
moods; and they hated the Southern Pearl 
even in her few moments of generosity. 

When the Pearl saw that the Emerald 
had drawn the longer hair she showed great 
anger, and went and sat in a corner apart 
from the rest, and from time to time she 
kept saying: “‘He is an old man anyway!” 

And the Emerald, with wide eyes, replied: 
“What is the difference?” 

And all her maidens, likewise with wide 
eyes, but with some interest, said: ‘What 
is the difference?” 

To which the Pearl, out of the experience 
of a previous incarnation perhaps, replied 
very fully as follows: “Huh!” 

To all of which Thamada Yan made in- 
terjections that were stimulating to the 
thoughts of maidens, yet obscure to them. 

Then the Naughty Emerald bade the old 
man rise; she explained that she wanted to 
see him trot, now that he was to be her 
diversion. But Thamada Yan, with a 
twinkle much younger than his apparent 
years, arose with such difficulty, or apparent 
difficulty, that the princess put her finger 
in her mouth and said: “TI could wish that 
you were just a teeny, weeny bit younger.” 

And Thamada Yan replied: “It depends 
entirely upon you.” 

Then the princess said to her maidens: 
“Let us pray.” 

And they walked ten feet to a very small 
pagoda and knelt with their palms together, 
while Myah Soh prayed thus: “O all ye 
powers for good that be, listen to the prayer 
of Myah Soh, Princess of Burma, daughter 
of the Lord of the Celestial White Elephant 
and of the Dispenser of Life and Death, and 
all that horrid long list of things which bores 
me so much when it is recited under papa’s 
noseat court ceremonies. Please, O, dispens- 
ing with all further formalities, make this 
old man just a teeny, weeny bit younger. 
And I will never pray again if you don’t. 
So hurry up.” 


‘oa they all turned anxiously to Tha- 
mada Yan, in whom a shudder of merri- 
ment or perhaps returning youth had been 
evident behind their backs, and they said: 
“Do you feel just a ery, weeny bit 
younger?” 

And Thamada Yan unbent the angle of 
his leaning on his stick by some five degrees, 
and shook himself and drew in a breath; 
and he said: “Looking upon the Princess 
Myah Soh, I feel just a teeny, weeny bit 
younger.” 

“Oh!” said everyone except the Pearl of 
the South. And “Ah!” they said, pointing 
their fingers at the Pearl. 

But she made a tour around him and very 
eloquently expressed herself thus: “Huh!” 


The White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 





They heard the blare of trumpets, and a 
procession began to wend its way before 
them—lictors and soldiers of the Palace 
Guard and bearers of golden umbrellas be- 
neath which were carried on litters the 
ministers of state, and then others with the 
maces and other insignia of other offices, 
and then, beneath the huge white umbrella 
of royalty, the Mingoun Min himself, look- 
ing troubled and extremely reminiscent in 
his puffy eyes and in a heavy raiment of 
gold cloth, glittering with jewels. 

“Papa!” cried the princess. The Min- 
goun Min raised his hand for his cortége to 
stop. ‘See what I have found,” said Myah 
Soh—to which her half sister naturally 
demurred. “It is—it is such an old man,” 
explained the Naughty Emerald, somehow 
showing that discretion which arrives in a 
woman’s mouth'as a birthright, ‘“‘a very old 
man, one of the players. Oh, most diverting 
he is, papa!” 

And although the Pearl said to this, 
“Huh!” the Min more thoughtfully said, 
“H’m!” because he was glad that the jewel 
of his heart should be diverted. 


OW, all but the princesses were flat 

upon the ground in obeisance to the 
Min, who commanded Thamada Yan to 
rise and speak to him. And Thamada Yan 
made many attempts to rise unassisted, 
but appeared to fail. 

“He is not the chief of the players,” said 
the Min, and forgot him. 

In fact the Min straightway resumed his 
frown of thoughtfulness and of depression, 
his flabby cheek in his palm. And then the 
Woongyee appeared. 

He said that he had just heard of the 
royal progress through the city and of the 
murmurs of passionate loyalty which blew 
the dust from under the noses of the people 
as they touched the earth with their fore- 
heads before the mighty Mingoun Min. 

To which the father of the Pearl of the 
South shrugged and replied: “Huh!” 

The Woongyee protested that the unas- 
sailable authority of the Mingoun Min 
must be envied even by the spirits of his 
departed enemies and even by—he was 
going to say “‘by his lamented predecessor,” 
but a young man’s voice from close to the 
ground said sepulchrally: “The Great 
Sadaw.” 

“Did I heara voice?” thundered the Min. 

“T think not,” said the Woongyee, rather 
than try to explain what he could not. 

The Pearl of the South set her eyes upon 
Thamada Yan. “Though I have been told 
that there is a lizard in the roof of one of the 
+ pean whose voice is something like that 
oO oe 

“The Great Sadaw,” said Thamada Yan 
again. 

This time both princesses knew it was he. 

“Who spoke?” shouted the Min. 

The Pearl of the South darted her jeweled 
forefinger. “It was this man, Inga, the 
Saya,” she said. 

“It was not!” said the Naughty Emerald 
in a passion of one who has a falsehood to 
defend. “It was the lizard on the pagoda. 
I saw the lizard open its mouth.” 

No one could see any lizard. The Woong- 
yee coughed, scanning the face of his 
master. 

“Who is this old man?” said the Min, 
pointing to Thamada Yan. ‘Let him stand 
on his feet.” 


ITH endless assistance from Myah 

Soh, and with many giggles from her 
maidens, Thamada Yan,: otherwise Inga 
Saya, finally arrived upon his uncertain 
feet, supported by his staff. The Woongyee 
summoned the players to give some account 
of him. 

“O Owner of the One Celestial White 
Elephant,” said Boh Galay after this cere- 
mony, sitting in iront of all his followers 
except Na Po, who was absent, “we picked 
up the Inga Saya on the road; and he hasa 
faculty for enacting young men’s parts, an 
extraordinary faculty for one of his years. 
So though we do not know more about him, 
we made him one of us.” 

“Old man,” said the Min, “what is your 
purpose in life, if you are an old man?” 

“Tt is to bear a message, O Ruler of the 
World, to whom it may concern.” He 
bowed. “A message from one Thamada 
Yan, Prince of the Shans, to whom it may 
concern.” 

““What is the message?” 

“O Summit of Virtue,” said Thamada 
Yan, “this is the message: ‘To whom it 
may concern: He who killed the Lotus 
Flower, wherever he lies, him will I discover. 
He who killed the Great Sadaw, Ananda, 
wherever he lies, him will I discover. And 
though he has a daughter ——’” He eyed 
the Min. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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WELSH RAREBIT 


Creamy, aged June cheese, 
blended and seasoned by our 
master chef—thatisrich,;smooth, 


golden, velvety 
a 


Purity Cross 

Welsh Rarebit! 
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and with a flavor so 

va delicious that the mem- 
ory of it lingers. 
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you “CHEFSERVICE” at 
Home. 
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King, Creamed Spaghetti au Gratin, 


Creamed Finnan Haddie, Lobster New- 
burg, Chop Suey, and Corned Beef Hash. 


All made with a refined sense of niceties— 
and GUARANTEED as to Quality and 
Purity. . 

Sold by best grocers and delicatessens— 
in 2 size tins—ready for your instant 
convenience. 

Great, also, for entertaining, for the un- 
expected guest, or for vacation and sum- 
mer camp. 





The illustration shows Welsh Rarebit 
on toasted crackers. This, and helpful 
suggestions of other delicious dishes in 
Purity Cross Book “‘The Daily Menu- 
Maker”—SENT FREE, 


SPECIAL 
Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 
If your dealer hasn’t Purity Cross Deli- 
cacies—send us his name and $2.00— 
and receive 5 regular size tins assorted 
prepaid. 

PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Dept. 4A, Orange, New Jerscy 


Quscru AKicqunan, President 


At <= 25c. 
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and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression.Ma 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


| 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, 
o way, Writing, 

a. riting, } 

Dr. Esenweiti. ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincctt’s Magazine, an 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories 
and articles written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Another pupil re- 
ceived over $1,000 before completing her first 
course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay 
writing alone. 


hotoplay 


There is no other institution_or agency doing so much 


or writers, young or old. he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English } 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also pub- 
lish The Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable 
for its full reports of the literary market. Besides 
our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criti- 
cism service. 


150-page illustrated catalog free 
Please address 


ce School = 
Dept.70, Springfield, Mass. “| = 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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STOUT WOMEN 


_ LANE BRYANT 


_ can fit you no matter 
/ what your size or type 
of figure. We are the world’s 
largest stout-wear specialists. 


Sizes up to 56 bust 
/ Our garments are not merely 
PY/ large sizes. They are specially 
/ proportioned throughout. Cor- 
/ rect neck size, roomy armholes, 
/ full bust, large hips—and pro- 
fj vided in lines that make the 
stout figure look actually slender. 
Style Book of new Fall styles in 
Suits, Waists, Skirts. 
tite to Dept. J-2. 








“Whom does this concern?” thundered 
the Min. 

“Whom does this concern?”’ repeated the 
Woongyee. “Speak, you jackal!” 

“*And though he have the fairest 
daughter in the world,’” Thamada Yan 
went on unmoved, and yet in another voice 
from that he had used in front of the Great 
White Stone, “ ‘her will I carry away, her 
I will make my own for what I choose, 
whether she like it or not.’” 

“Whether she like it or not’?” cried the 
Naughty Emerald. “Papa, this concerns 
me!” 

“No, no, no,” said the Min, waving at 
her. “Absurd!” 

“But I am the fairest daughter in the 
world,” said the Naughty Emerald. ‘The 
Chinese Ambassador told me so, and all the 
other ambassadors told me so, and you have 
told me so. This is an insult. For I will do 
nothing ‘whether I like it or not’!”? She 
drew herself up with extreme haughtiness. 
“And this Inga Saya, who brings this mes- 
sage, he shall be trampled to death by ele- 
phants for insulting me.” 

“Your speeches are longer than the list of 
my titles,’ said the Min vexatiously. “This 
does not concern me. The Great Sadaw did 
not die. It is said that he ascended to 
heaven on a litter of diamonds.” 

“It was upon a cloud, O Wisest in the 
World,” bowed the Inga Saya, recalling 
what the Min had gibbered the night before. 

“T mean a cloud,” thundered the Min to 
the Woongyee. ‘But there is an impudence 
in the manner of this fellow which had 
better be attended to. Not because his 
message concerns me, but because of his 
impudence, let him be trampled to death 
by elephants.” 

Soldiers advanced to secure Thamada 
Yan; he turned to the Naughty Emerald. 

“Huh!” she said to him. ‘Shall you like 
to be trampled to death by elephants?” 


E RAISED his eyebrows. “I should 

prefer rabbits,” he suggested. “But if 
the Princess Soh is not the fairest woman in 
the world, then Jet me be trampled to death 
by elephants’”—he bowed—“‘as the princess 
has decreed.” 

“There seems perfect harmony between 
your majesty, the princess, and the pris- 
oner,” said the dry lips of the Woongyee. 
“Take the fellow away.” 

“But I don’t want him trampled to death 
by elephants!” said the Naughty Emerald 
angrily, fending off the soldiers. 

“Oh!” said the Min, trying to wave her 
away. 

‘““Princess!”? bowed the Inga Saya, re- 
membering to seem humbly grateful. 

“At least—not yet,” she added. 

“But ——” began the Min. 

“His message doesn’t concern you, and 
it does concern me,” she said. “Inga Saya 
shall become a slave—my slave.” 

“Such I am already,” bowed the Saya. 

‘My slave, and with a golden chain about 
his neck,” said the Naughty Emerald; 
“and he shall see what it is to offend the 
Princess Myah Soh with a message from 
this wretched Thamada Yan.” 

“How charming of you,” bowed Inga 
Saya. 

‘And when [I tire of leading you about,” 


she added, “then you shall be trampled to _ 


death by elephants. It depends entirely on 
me.” 

“Send to the Shan Mountains and let it 
be known to Thamada Yan that I have 
made a slave of his messenger,” said the 
Min, “and called him Inga Slave, and put 
around his neck the chain I had for the 
orang-utan which died without warning,” 
he added ominously. 

Myah Soh became almost too angry to 
speak. “If Inga Saya dies without warning, 
I—I will never stop talking about it so long 
as you live. Charming papa’”—she began 
to flirt with her father—“nice, dear papa, 
please say he isn’t to die without warning! 
Pretty papa!” she coquetted. 

“Let the fellow live—at her pleasure,” 
said the Min. “What is it to me?” 


T THIS the Pearl of the South tore her 

scarf in two and left the presence, while 

the other slaves fastened the ring and golden 

chain to Thamada Yan, and gave the chain 
to the Naughty Emerald. 

The Woongyee, as Thamada Yan stood 
bent and motionless with a twinkle in his 
eye, made a tour around him. “The fellow 
has a brazen calm,” said the Woongyee. 
“What are you, Inga Slave, and what is 
your secret purpose here?” 

“What am I?” said Thamada Yan, smil- 
ing. The sun was setting in a crimson glory. 
And now they began to hear a weird minor 
air on a reed instrument, from whence they 
knew not. “I am one who bears a mes- 
sage—‘to whom it may concern.’” He 
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kept his eyes on the Min. The Naughty 
Emerald began to try and drag him away 
pleased with the chain she held. He leaned 
upon his staff. ‘‘‘He who killed the Lotus 
Flower, him will I discover. He who killed 
the Great Sadaw, him will I discover,’” he 
said in a voice that commanded them all. 
“And though he have a daughter ——’” 

Then, while everyone craned to discover 
the source of the strange music and the 
Naughty Emerald sought to drag him with 
her, Thamada Yan ceased speaking. He 
walked away in the opposite direction, she 
yielding with little steps that tried in vain 
to hold her ground. The reed became silent. 
The Min and the Woongyee and each one 
else to his neighbor gave a look of mystified 
inquiry. 

The Min pressed his hand to his ear and 
then to a suffering brow. A dreadful sus- 
picion entered his mind. ‘Did I,” he asked 
casually, “‘hear someone playing on a reed 
just now?” 

The Woongyee considered the matter 
with instantaneous caution; it was some- 
thing he could not explain. “I think not, 
my lord,” he said. 

The Min caught his breath. “Away,” he 
said to his bearers, his hands to his ears. 

The royal cortége resumed a rapid prog- 
ress to the royal quarters. 


RESENTLY the Naughty Emerald re- 

turned to the banyan trees, Inga Slave 
following obediently at the end of the chain 
she held; and all her maidens came to her 
running, headed by Mee Doh, her favorite 
one. 

“Curiosity!” said Myah Soh to them 
with a shrug. “There are lots of other places 
you could have gone to.” 

They all retired several feet from her 
until their curiosity was stretched as far as 
it would let them go. , 

““Wherever he goes and whatever he does 
depends entirely on me,” said Myah Soh 
with vanity. 

“And that again,” said Inga Slave, stop- 
ping suddenly, ‘“‘depends entirely on, me— 
as it shall be demonstrated.” 

“Villain,” said the princess, “it is a pity 
you are not a teeny, weeny bit younger. 
Then you would suffer more when I lose my 
temper and have you trampled by the ele- 
phants.” 

“And that again,” said Thamada Yan, 
“depends entirely upon you—as it shall be 
demonstrated.” 

He produced a mirror and turned away 
from them. When he turned again half the 
wrinkles had gone from his face, and he was 
less bent over by another five degrees. 

Myah Soh pointed tohim. “‘I have made 
a younger man of him,” she said to her 
maidens. 


HEY all gathered round tosee. He 

seemed no more than fifty. “Now, 
young woman,” he said with a sudden force, 
“since none may rule a woman except her 
slave, henceforth I shall rule you.” 

“Rule me?” said the Naughty Emerald. 
“You forget who you are. You are to do 
always exactly as I tell you.” 

“And you are to tell me to amuse you, 
with accounts of the great world you have 
never seen,” he nodded. 

“‘T was just going to do that anyway,” she 

uted. 

“Very well,” said Thamada Yan. “I 
obey, sitting on the ground, surrounded by 
beauty and gazing at the walls of the prison 
in which dwells ‘the fairest daughter in the 
world.’” 

“‘Prison?”’ said the princess as her maid- 
ens clustered round them. 

“Where are the wonders of Amaura- 
poora?” said Thamada Yan. “Have you 
ever once been forth to see them? Where 
are the sights and sounds, the lighted shops, 
the motley crowds? Where are the silks, 
the jewels, the flowers, the porcelains, the 
sweetmeats ——” 

“Sweetmeats?” said the Naughty Em- 
erald. 

“‘Sugared watermelon rind from China,” 
said Thamada Yan, “candied dates from 
Palestine, | white-floured gums from Tur- 
key —— 

uy want some,” said the Emerald; 
“quick!” 

“But will you send for them as always 
before?” said Thamada Yan. “Will you 
have some inferior person of little taste 
select for you the gorgeous embroideries 
from Siam? Or choose the design of a golden 
box from Bengal, suitable to keep the Per- 
sian incense you will find there? I name 
only a few of ten thousand things. And 
who shall say which is a suitable object of 
Korean jade to be pendent from such a neck 
as yours? Will you send some old woman 
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The finest fish product for making 


Creamed Fish Fish Soufflé 
Cod Fish Balls Fish Salad 


fish croquettes, curried fish and many 
other dainty and delicious fish dishes. 

Only the firm white meat of the big, 
wholesome cod and haddock, packed in 
parchment lined, airtight containers. It 
takes three pounds of fish to make one 
pound of 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


No cooking—no shredding—no boning. 
No loss of time—no wasted effort—no de- 
layed meals. Just the solid white meat of 
deep-sea fish—prepared and cooked in 
modern, sanitary, seasidekitchens. Ready 
to serve the moment the perfect contents 
are removed from the tin. Burnham & 
Morrill Fish Flakes simplify the cooking 
question, delight the family and are 
nourishing as well as appetizing— 


At Your Grocer’s 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
70 Water St., Portland, Me., U. S. A. 
Free on request—‘‘A Book of Recipes” 

for preparing many tempting dishes. 

Packing and specializing in State of Maine 

Food Products only—the best of their kind— 

including B & M Paris Sugar Corn, B & M Pork 


and Beans, B & M Clam Chowder, 
B & M Lobster. 
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Ask Your Decorator 


to show you Sanitas before 
you decide on your wall 
coverings this Fall. 


See the beautiful effects in dull- 
finished styles for every room in 
the house. 


Sanitas is made of cloth with a 
machine-painted surf 
not crack, peel or f 
equaled fordurability. 
decorative styles and glazed tile 
effects to c from. A damp 
cloth wipes off the dirt—it's 
sanitary. 


Write for Booklet 
and Samples 
and address the manufacturersof 
SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Dept. 1 
320 Broadway, New York 






































EOLA LUCEY has sung to front rows adorned 
by Broadway’s blasé first-nighters. She has 
trilled to balconies packed with explosive gallery 
gods. But the most difficult audience she ever 
confronted is shown in this photograph. 


It is the official tone-test of. her newest RE- 
CREATION,—made in the Edison Recording 
Studios, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The musical comedy star stood next to the New 
Edison. Fourteen pairs of musically-cultured ears 
listened for any difference while Miss Lucey com- 
pared her silvery voice with the New Edison’s 
RE-CREATION of her voice. The RE-CREATION 


flowed forth with every touch of art, and every 
physical quality of the singer’s voice. Miss Lucey’s 
voice and its RE-CREATION were without a 
shade of difference. The judges pronounced the 
RE-CREATION “Official”. 


Study this picture—think what it means. Ifa 
record is truly the voice of the singer, it should 
pass this test, shouldn’t it? Thatis why Mr. Edison 
insists on such comparison. 


Broadway’s song hits and opera’s classics, when 
RE-CREATED by the New Edison, thrill you 
as deeply as they do when heard in the theatre or 
opera house. 


The NEW KDISON 


The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new de luxe catalog, a complimentary copy 
of the Magazine, ‘“‘Along Broadway’, and the 
booklet, “‘What the Critics Say”, will be sent 
you from the Edison Laboratories upon request. 
Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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| Lay.-Your 


Cares on 


The weariness and troubles of the day are 
soon forgotten when you slip off into restful 
sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress. It fits 
every curve of the drooping body and rests 
each weary muscle—sootheseach tired nerve. 

Instead of being stuffed in the old-fash- 
ioned way, the Ostermoor is built up layer 
by layer, built to hold its shape and give 
long, satisfactory wear. 

Write for our free catalog—“‘ The Test of 
Time,” and samples of ticking. If your 
dealer does not carry the OSTERMOOR 
we will ship one direct to your home, express 
prepaid, securely packed in leatherette paper 
and burlap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Ostermoor Waterproof Sheeting and 
Ostermoor Baby Pants are of the same 
superior quality. Write today for descrip- 
tive circular. Ostermoor Baby Pants sent 
postpaid for $1.00 each. Three sizes: 
small, medium, large. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 





In choosing shoes for 
children your responsi- 
bility is indeed great, for 
the foot of a child can 
be easily distorted and 
ruined by improper 
footwear. 

The Coward Shoes for 
children give all that free- 
dom of motion which a 
child’s feet demand. In 
them your boy or girl can 
run and play with com- 
fort and you will know 
that the young feet will be 
trained properly. In years 
to come, as young men 
and women with healthy 
feet, they will thank you 
for your foresight. 


JAMES 8. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 


(Near Warren St.) TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


Sold Nowhere Else. 
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—Maternity- 





eXPect ANT Mothers, this beauti- 
ful Style Book makes it possible for Style Book 
you to dress becomingly through- 43 

out the entire maternity period. 
Picturing new Fall Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, Waists J 
and Corsets—all especially 
designed for Mothers-to-be. 
Sent Absolutely Free. 
All apparel made by us.’ 
Has no maternity look. 
Conceals condition. 
Patented adjustments 
allow necessary ex- 
Pansion. May be 
worn equally well 
after confinement. 


Write for your 
Free Style Book 
TODAY, Dept. J-l 
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full of secret envy to choose that which is 
less beautiful than its wearer?” 

“T have always done so,” said the prin- 
cess wistfully. 

“By all means continue to do so,” said 
Thamada Yan politely. ‘But how shall 
you send your own eyes to see the engross- 
ing sights or your own ears to hear the 
glorious cacophony of a million people, 
moving freely wherever they will?” 

“Freely wherever they will?” said the 
Naughty Emerald, with her world enlarging. 
“But I have always moved freely wherever 
I—no, I haven’t,” she suddenly discovered. 

“For there is a monkey exhibited in a 
certain street in Amaurapoora,” he began, 
“‘a place where an occasional slave girl is 
sold ™ 

“T want to be a slave girl; I want to be 
sold!” cried the princess with the greatest 
decision. 

“Why?” said Thamada Yan. 

“Mon’t you all want to be slaves and 
be sold?” said the Naughty Emerald to her 
maidens. 

“Yes,” they all cried with the utmost 
conviction. 

“Why, O beautiful well of mystery?” 
said Thamada Yan. 

Myah Soh spoke for all the maidens 
within and without the palace. “We want 
to see how much we should bring,” she ex- 
plained. 

“And if someone bought you whom you 
looked upon with loathing?’ 


"Tass all put their fingers in their mouths 
and were silent for a while. 

“T should bite him,” said the Naughty 
Emerald finally. 

“There is a monkey exhibited there,” 
said Thamada Yan, “‘ which is the most won- 
derful of all monkeys. It can count seven.” 

“Then I want to see the monkey which 
can count seven,” declared Myah Soh. 

“But,” said Thamada Yan cannily, “is 
that possible?” 

The princess looked royally as if he had 
not spoken. “I want to see the monkey 
that can count seven,” she pronounced. 

“You have never been out of this pal- 
ace,” was the answer; “and you will never 
be allowed to go.” 

The maidens all put their fingers in their 
mouths and looked at him helplessly. 

Myah Soh, with a storm gathering in her 
eyes, said defiantly: “I want to go out of 
the palace and I will go. I have spoken.” 

“And so has the Lord of the Celestial 
Elephant,” said Thamada Yan. “For there 
are things that a royal princess may not do.” 

“There are not,” cried the Emerald most 
naughtily. “I will see the monkey that can 
count seven. I will go and see it, while Iam 
being bid for as a slave—I hope at a very 
high price. If I do not see it this very after- 
noon I will have you trodden to death while 
I eat a mango.” 

Then all the maidens crawled where they 
could look closely into Thamada Yan’s 
face—to see what he was going to do about 
this. 

““What am I going to do about it?” said 
Thamada Yan. “That is a secret.” 

“Oh, don’t,” said Myah Soh, painfully 
reproachful. ‘Please, please don’t have a 
secret, for I—I simply can’t stand it.” 





“‘ SECRET between yourself and me, 

quite alone,” added Thamada Yan. 
“This delightful bouquet of maidens must 
withdraw beyond hearing.” 

Myah Soh gave them a look which meant 
“Retire at once with the utmost discre- 
tion.”” But Mee Doh spoke for the rest: 
“To be ever with our dear princess is the 
command of the Owner of the Celestial 
White “ 

“Celestial White Mushroom!” cried the 
princess threateningly. At which they all 
hid themselves conveniently within earshot. 

“The secret,” said Thamada Yan, “is 
this: First you must be blindfolded, and 
then ‘J 

“Oh, and then what?” cried all the 
maidens, bobbing up from the ferns. 
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But the princess, who was busy blind- © 


folding herself, told them all to go two hun- 
dred paces away and sing. They obeyed; 
but what they sang was a kind of wail of 


anguish. 

“Blindfolded,” said Thamada Yan, look- 
ing straight before him, “even as one in 
love. Then one shall lead you straight 
through a great white stone, and then 
through a long black darkness, where noth- 
ing except faith can keep you from fear.” 

“Very well,” said the Naughty Emerald, 
“so long as I see the monkey that can count 
seven. Led by whom?” 

The voice of Thamada Yan hardened. 
He was looking into the past. ‘“‘ By one,” he 
said, “to whom your beauty is as nothing.’ 


YAH SOH then unblindfolded herself, 
snatched up the mirror he had used 

and looked from it to him and back again. 
“And to whom,” he said in the same 


‘ voice, “your vanity and your whims, your 


selfishness and shallowness lie exposed as 
the lines upon the.palm of a hand.” 

“But there isn’t any such person,” said 
the Naughty Emerald. ‘‘And I haven’t, and 
I don’t, and I’m not. There is no one to 
whom my beauty is as nothing.” 

“T am such a person,” said Thamada 
Yan, not looking at her. 

At this she kicked him in the ribs and re- 
tired, nursing her injured toe and glaring 
back at him. 

“And to whom,” said Thamada Yan, un- 
moved and never looking at her, “you must 
give obedience, unquestioning obedience, 
though you never receive anything in re- 
turn.” 

“And who is that?” she said while the 
maidens kept up their singing in the dis- 
tance and the dusk began to gather. ““Who 
is that?” 

“I am the one,” said Thamada Yan. 

She drew a great and angry breath. “We 
shall see about that,’ she said—“I and a 
hundred elephants.” 

Thamada Yan arose without looking at 


her. ‘We shall,” he said, leaning on his staff. . 


“Tf you weren’t so old,” she said pet- 
tishly, “perhaps you wouldn’t be such a— 
such a poor judge of beauty. And since it 
depends entirely on me, I command you at 
once to become as young as you can.” 


] even away from her, Thamada Yan 
straightened to his full height and mag- 
nificence, head erect. The staff fell from 
his fingers while she gazed at him with a 
mixture of wonder and satisfaction, and of 
doubt and of yearning such as she had 
never known. He began to move away. It 
was as if she was not there. 

“Where are you going, Inga Slave?” 
said the Naughty Emerald with a new little 
tone of pleading in her voice. “‘ You make 
me think of strange things, Inga Slave—of 
being alone in lovely places and—and of not 
wanting anything in the world but what I 
have. Of being alone, Inga Slave—with 
you. Where are you going?” 

The music of the reed answered her from 
somewhere in the gloaming. 

Thamada Yan started away without 
looking behind him. “Into the City of 
Amaurapoora,” he said, “where all the 
wonders of the world are. Into the City of 
Amaurapoora to the feast of Tawadentha.” 
Now his voice was as hard as it had been to 
the Min. ‘“‘And though my enemy have 
the fairest daughter in the world, her will I 
carry away, her will I make for my own for 
what I choose, whether she like it or not.’” 
He was moving into the dusk toward the 
Great White Stone. 

“Inga Slave!” cried the Naughty Emer- 
ald, running after him. 

And she followed him, trying to pick up 
the end of the golden chain. 

So they vanished; and the Pearl of the 
South, stealing out of the gathering shades 
of the Banyan trees and looking after them, 
was full of hatred such as women know only 
when they feel scorned. 
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The Worst Boy in the United States 


w tne Chicago boys searched twenty-seven cities in the United States 
then made him a member of their Brotherhood. 
They did it to prove their contention that boys are not naturally bad; 
that they are made so by improper environment, or because they don’t 
alwa’ t a square deal. They found this boy over a year ago. The 
aie of their experiment is an interesti 
portant “Boy” movements in the Uni 
in an early number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


story of one of the most im- 


States to-day. Read about it 



















































LET your mirror reflect you 
at your best. You cannot do 
yourself justice unless you 
wear a perfect fitting corset. 


THOMSONS 
Glove -Jittingy~” 


CORSETS 


AMONG the latest models is 
one which will give your figure 
those slender youthful lines. 


**The Standard Corset of 
the World’’ for 64 years. 

















































































GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
130 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chicago San Francisco 





OU can now obtain the dis 
tive Pussywillow odor in a com- 
plete line of toilet preparations— 
talc de luxe, rouge, compact pow- 
der, face powder and toilettecream. 
Each is a Henry Tetlow creation 
prepared for those who seek qual- 
ity. Used in combination, the most 
pleasing results may be had. .« 


Free Sample of Pussywillow Powder 


sent on request, or miniature box 
for a dime. State shade wanted. 
a Co 


‘ASUSSUWIILOW 
Face Powder 
Talc de luxe 
Rouge & Toilette Cream 


Pussywillow Talc de Luxe, delightfully 
different, 35 cents. 

Pussywillow Face Powder, White, Pink, 
Flesh, Cream, Brunette, 50 cents. 
Pussywillow Powder Tablets, White and 
Flesh, 50 cents. 

Pussywillow Rouge, Dark, Medium and 
Rose, 50 cents. 

Pussywillow Toilette Cream, 50 cents a jar. 
The name of Henry Tetlow is on each box— 
look for it. 


HENRY TETLOW CoO., Est. 1849 
145 Henry Tetlow Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






























































and So Easy! 


With ‘Prepared Junket” you 
don’t have to add a thing but the 
milk. There are six pure, natural 
flavors for variety. It is made ina 
jiffy; and it looks good, it tastes 
good and it és good. 


Jgunket 


MADE with MILK 


A dainty dessert and a wholesome 
food for children and grownups. 


Use a Junket Tablet when mak- 
ing ice cream. Note how smooth, 
velvety, delicious it is! It will make 
the cream more wholesome because 
more easily digested. 

Get a package of Prepared Junket 
or Junket Tablets, as you prefer, 
and delight your family with dainty 
dishes of wholesome Junket. 

A Recipe Booklet and sample of either Pre- 


pared Junket or Junket Tablets sent for 3c 
stamp. A full sackage for 12c. 


The Junket Folks, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: Chr. Hansen's 
Canadian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 











Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 10f each — 


ERDI gave the world great 
music. Century puts it on your 
piano at the remarkably low 
price of 10c. When you buy Verdi’s 
“Anvil Chorus’’ or ‘“Miserere,” get 
itin the Century Edition.: The paper— 
the printing—the designing are high- 
class beyond compare. The: 
music is certified to be-cor- 
rect as the master wrote it. 
You can’t buy more—why 
pay more than the Century 
price, 10c, 
Century Catalogue 
is complete. 


Among its 2,000 compo- 
sitions you'll find ‘‘Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” ‘‘Hu- 
moresque,”’ “ Butterfly,”’ 
“Il Trovatore,”’ ‘Moonlight 
Sonata,’’ ‘‘Serenade,’’: “‘ Wil- 
liamTell,” “‘Berceuse,’’‘‘Water 
Lilies,’’> and practically all 
, the other standard clanaieks © 
Century Edition 
Standard 


ee” 
Century Edition is the recognized 
ndard edition of A ca— 
good, honest, and fair-priced. 
You can be sure that the deale 
who carries it is alsG good, 
honest and fair-priced. Insist 
upon Century. 
If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will. Completecat- 
alogue of 2,900 classical and 
popular standard compo- 
sitions free on request. . 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
235 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Everyday Mistakes 





About the Weather 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


and observations. It is now proved that the 
Gulf Stream Drift undergoes marked changes 
in area and temperature from year to year, 
and these changes are distinctly reflected in 
the weather of Europe. 

The part of the Gulf Stream lying off 
the American coast likewise varies in tem- 
perature, and also somewhat in location, 
but the influence of these changes on the 
weather of the United States is probably 
slight. This is because the drift of the at- 
mosphere over our country is from west to 
east, and hence the weather of the Eastern 
States is mainly determined by conditions 
to the westward. Changes in the tempera- 
ture of the current undoubtedly affect the 
temperature of onshore winds along the 
coast, and probably have other local influ- 
ences on the weather through their effect 
in modifying the direction and force of the 
winds; but these effects are small com- 
pared with the influence which the vast area 
of the Gulf StreAm Drift exercises upon 
the weather of Europe. 

Whether changes in the Gulf Stream and 
peculiarities in our weather may be due to a 
common cause, and therefore be related to 
each other, is another question. Ocean cur- 
rents are mainly controlled by the winds, 
and it is the great wind systems of the earth 
that regulate the weather. Hence it is not 
unscientific to look to the Gulf Stream for the 
solution of some of our weather mysteries. 


Did Big Battles Produce Rains ? 


HE recent war has given a new lease of 
life to the old idea that big battles are 
generally productive of rain. This notion 
prevailed long before the days of gunpow- 
der. It is mentioned by Plutarch and other 
writers of antiquity. Whatever superstition 
or crude process of reasoning may have 
originally given support to the idea, the 
hypothesis now popularly advanced is that 
the concussion of the air due to cannonad- 
ing jostles the cloud particles together, 
causing them to coalesce and fall to the 
ground as rain. 
The fallacy of this idea may be shown by 
a simple experiment. The steam escaping 
from the spout of a teakettle is composed of 
tiny water drops, exactly like those in a 
cloud. Now if you stand in the steam as it 
issues from the kettle and clap your hands, 
you will jar the drops of water more vio- 
lently than the drops in a cloud are jarred 
by any amount of cannonading on earth— 
a mile or so below them. But you will not 
produce a shower. Rain is caused by the 
cooling of the invisible water vapor always 
present in air. The vapor first condenses 
into the little drops of the visible cloud, and 
then, as the cooling continues, the drops 
gradually grow so heavy that they fall to 
the earth. Rain cannot be produced by any 
process of shaking the air. 


Why Rain is Apt to Follow a Battle 


EOPLE with a smattering of scientific 
knowledge have suggested that cannon- 
ading may cause rain by liberating large 
quantities of hygroscopic (water-attracting) 
gases, thereby hastening the process of con- 
densation. Such gases are undoubtedly 
evolved in the discharge of artillery, though 
in smaller proportion from modern high 
explosives than from the old-fashioned gun- 
powder. But they are poured into the air 
in much greater volume from the factory 
chimneys of every industrial city without 
producing any effect on the rainfall. 
Naturally rain often follows a battle, in 


‘the ordinary course of events, just as it 


often follows a baseball game, a bridge party 
or a dog fight. By the familiar process of 
“counting the hits and not the misses,”’ it 
would be easy to gather evidence in support 
of the assertion that rain is the usual sequel 
of any of these occurrences. 

There is, however, a particular reason 
why rain is rather more likely to occur soon 
after a battle than shortly before one. The 
movements of troops that precede a battle 
must generally be carried out in fair weather, 
as dry roads are an important factor in such 
movements. As these preliminaries often 
take several days, the end of a dry spell of 
average duration is quite likely to be 
reached by the time the engagement is 
fairly begun, and rain will then be due in 
accordance with the normal program of na- 
ture. But the battle does not cause the rain. 


The “Equinoctial” That Never Was 


_ sun, in its apparent annual journey 
among the stars, passes from southern 
to northern latitudes about March twenty- 
first, and from northern to southern about 


September twenty-second. These dates 
are known as the “‘equinoxes.”’ 

In both Europe and America there is an 
old belief that a severe storm—the so- 
called “equinoctial storm” or “equinoctial 
gale’’—is due about the date of either equi- 
nox; or, more particularly, about the date 
of the autumnal equinox. The fallacy of 
this idea consists in identifying any storm 
that occurs within a week, or even several 
weeks, of the equinox as the equinoctial 
storm. Statistics show that there is no 
maximum of storm frequency, either in this 
country or in Europe, close to the date of 
either equinox. Of course in the long run 
storms do occur about these dates, just as 
they occur at all other times of the year. 
No reason why storms should be especially 
frequent at the equinoxes is known to me- 
teorologists. 

In the United States the belief in the 
equinoctial storm as an event of regular re- 
currence has perhaps been fostered by the 
fact that West Indian hurricanes are most 
common during the late summer and early 
autumn. Occasionally a severe storm of 
this character sweeps up our Atlantic sea- 
board, doing a great .deal of damage and 
attracting general attention. If this hap- 
pens anywhere near September twenty- 
second, the event is sure to be heralded as 
“the equinoctial storm.” 


The Indian Summer Fallacy 


SIMILAR fallacy prevails with respect 

to Indian summer. It is true that we 
generally have in autumn one or more 
periods of calm, hazy weather, mild for the 
season, and well worthy of all the encomi- 
ums lavished upon it by poets and lovers of 
nature. Indian summer is a well-defined 
type of autumn weather, but it is not a 
definite event in the calendar of the seasons. 
In fact, it is extremely erratic in its time 
of occurrence. It may prevail at intervals 
from September to December, or it may not 
occur at all. Neither is it necessarily pre- 
ceded by a definite “Squaw winter,” or 
period of unseasonable cold. 


Cyclones and “ Cyclones” 


VAST system of winds blowing around 

a center of low atmospheric pressure is 
called by meteorologists a “cyclone.” At- 
mospheric disturbances of this character 
pass in endless procession across the United 
States, at intervals of a few days, in a gen- 
eral direction from west to east. They arc 
usually several hundred thousand square 
miles in area, and they move, on an average, 
at a rate of six or seven hundred miles a 
day. They are by far the most important 
factor in controlling the weather of the 
country. As a cyclone approaches us, the 
temperature usually rises, clouds gather 
and we are likely to have rain or snow. 
Stormy winds are not necessarily a fcature 
of a cyclone. In short, a cyclone is an ex- 
ceedingly commonplace event in the life of 
an American citizen. 

There is no funnel-shaped cloud in a cy- 
clone. Neither does the coming of one of 
these disturbances usually make it expe- 
dient to take refuge in a “cyclone cellar.” 


Most Violent Storms in the World 


HE most violent storms known any- 

where on earth occur in the interior of 
the North American continent, especially in 
the Middle Western United States, and most 
frequently in late spring and summer. 
Their most conspicuous feature is a whirling 
black cloud, hanging from a mass of dark 
storm clouds. This cloud may be funnel 
shaped, or balloon shaped, or like the trunk 
of a huge elephant. It is really a water- 
spout on land, though larger than the ma- 
rine waterspout. It sweeps over a path 
averaging a quarter of a mile in width and 
about twenty-five miles in length. Wherever 
it touches the earth it accomplishes feats of 
devastation surpassing those lately achieved 


* by human agencies in France and Belgium. 


In comparison with the area covered by a 
cyclone, one of these storms is of insignifi- 
cant size. It is, in fact, a purely local affair. 
Hence, at any given place in the United 
States, such a storm is an exceedingly rare 
event, though, throughout the country, sev- 
eral such storms occur every year. These 
storms are known to meteorologists as 
“tornadoes.” In popular parlance they are 
almost universally described as “cyclones.” 
It is hard to say why the public persists 
in confusing cyclones with tornadoes. Scien- 
tific mentors have wasted gallons of ink in 
efforts to correct the misnomer, and they 
have now almost given up in despair. 





















Joy and Comfort for Baby; 
Convenience for You 


Just as you supply other modern 

conveniences for the home and 
office so should you make caring 
for your baby a joy by equipping 
your nursery with modern nursery 
furniture. 


Nursery furniture especially de- 
signed for the baby’s comfort and 
health, combines features which 
mean a wonderful saving of time and 
strength in the care of your baby. 


HAopi Tyme iat 
is a complete line of nursery, playroom 
and bedroom furniture. 

Just the right styles and sizes so neces- : 


sary tocomfort and conveniencethrough- 
out childhood. 


The Child’s Chiffarobe shown above 
is a great space saver as a combination 
chiffonier and wardrobe. Five drawers 
within convenient reach of the child 
and equipped with rods and hangers 
in the wardrobe side. 


The Crib is a beautiful Sheraton 
design: something new and distinctive 
in cribs. Shapely —. dainty 
decorations, and sturdy construction 
combine to give every mother a 
pride in possession. 
Our Booklet: Kiddies’ Kare and 
Komfort,is Free; a beautifullyillus- 
trated booklet showing a complete 
line of nursery furniture for the 
child from bassinet days to his teens. 


Urbana Furniture Co. Dept. L-3, Urbana, Ohio 
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and design of ARTAMO 

Outfits, then wonder at the 
ease and quickness of complet- 
ing them. The secret is in the 
use of simple but effective 
embroidery stitches and appro- 
priate colorings. 
Each ‘*Package”’ contains 
stamped material or the stamped 
made-up garment complete with 
equipment of Sea Island Yam 
and a diagram giving stitch 
and color arrangement. The 
ARTAMO trade-mark assures 
finest material and workmanship. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name. We'll mail you price- 
list and catalog showing the 
beautiful ARTAMO designs 
in Underwear, Outerwear, and 
ornamental ideas. 


G. REIS. & BRO., INC. 


Mfrs. of famous“ Reis-Tex”’ Initials 
896-898 Broadway New York 


vo will first admire the style 

















NURS Graduates wanted. Superintendent of Nurses, 

Head Ward, Surgical, Night, General Duty, Social 
Service Nurses, etc., also Dietitians. Splendid opportunities. If inter- 
ested in a hospital position anywhere in U.S., write for free book today. 


Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N, Michigan Blvd., Chicago 












THEY ALL WANT 'TO CuT IN 


All the men want to cut in when she dances, for there.is only 
admiration for the woman who applies her cream, powder, and rouge 
correctly. Youthful beauty in an instant comes from the Pompeian 
method. 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well 
into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 


Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 


Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? 


Lastly, dust over again -with the powder, in order.to subdue the 
BLOOM. Presto! Such beauty and cool freshness in a few moments! 
Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 


These three preparations may be used separately, or together (as 
above) as the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” Pompeian 
DAY Cream (vanishing) removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, a powder that stays on—flesh, white, brunette. Pompeian 
BLOOM, a rouge that won't break—light, dark, medium. At all drug- 
gists’, 50c each. Guaranteed by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian” 


Very Special Offer (to sept. 27h only) 


To one person only in a family (and to Sept. 27th only), we will send for a dime a special box 
of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It contains one-half of our regular 50c box and should be at 
least a month's supply. This offer is made so attractive that you simply cannot resist trying 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder now. And once you try it we are sure you will buy it steadily. 
Samples of Pompeian DAY Cream and Pompeian BLOOM will be included, so that you can 
make many interesting beauty experiments. Clip the coupon now, before it is too late. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 2001 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on any 
package is your guarantee of 
quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the 
purchase price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pompeian 
Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 


i ®ompeidh 
BOVIS CEL 


The Pompeian Company, 
2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose a dime for the Special hal f- 
box powder. Neither I nor anyone in my family has 
tried Pompeian BEAUTY Powder 


‘Name__ 


Address. 


BOSO992088G080208822249 
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“My Pelter looks 
Just as stunning 
as yours." 


Real Leather 
is so flattering! 


Smart Utility 


OU want a PELTER this fall 
—one of those Oh-so-smart 
Leather Coats. 


Your wardrobe won't: be complete 
without one. PELTERS are the 
smartest outdoor coats of. the sea- 
son —trim and’ handsome in their 
flattering lines; and their fine soft 
leather is so wonderfully appealing. 


They're dressy enough for almost 
any occasion—they’'re ideal for mo- 
toring, the country club, and all 
sport wear. You see them every- 
where — they're the most popular 
coat along Fifth Avenue. 


PELTERS are leather coats at their 
best. Many styles, all lengths, $25 
to $80; children’s PELTERS $17.50 
up. Look for the PELTER label on 
every garment. 


There's a store near you that sells PELTERS 
If you don't know which one, write us 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pioneer Mfrs. of Leather Coats 
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If youare seeking 
extra shoe com- 
fort at no ex- 

tra cost,wear 


The Original and Genuine 


Di: AReecd, 


JLPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE (0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 

The luxurious cushion inner 
sole acts as a “‘shock-absorb- 
er’ to the body and these “‘easi- 
est shoes on earth” 
need no‘‘breakingin.”’ @ 
It’sallinthecushion. | 

If there is no Dr. 
A. Reed dealer 
in your city, 

‘ write us. 








Se ES 
a ATALOG FREE —= 
3 = Tells how to beautify your home surroundings with 
ig Wagner hardy flowers, shrubs, trees, and evergreens. 


= These planted in the fall gain almost a year in 
growth and bloom the year. Wagner Landscape 
Service at your disposal. Write today for catalog 140. 


5, Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 39, Sidney, Ohio 
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Vhat Other ‘ 


Pend Out 


And Tell to One Another 


One of Many 
Tin-Can Uses 


Don’t throw away tin 
cans which have remov- 
able tops. These cans, 
turned bottom up and 
covered with pretty pieces 
of cretonne, pasted on, 
make handy and orna- 
mental twine _ holders. 
Place the ball of twine in 
the can, drawing the end 
of the twine through a * 
small opening made in the center of the 
cretonne-covered top (the original bottom), 
and replace the cover as a bottom to the 
holder. Numbers of these twine holders, 
attractively covered, sold readily at a fair 
for twenty-five cents each, their only cost 
being a five-cent ball of twine. 


Fading the Patch 
Before it is Needed 


In making children’s dresses of colored 
wash material sew a small piece of the 
goods on the wrong side where it will not 
be in the way; in washing, it will fade like 
the dress and will be found very convenient 
to mend with in case of a tear. 


A Use for Raveled 
Silk Stockings 


I rip the hem at the top of the stocking, 
downward and sidewise, holding it firmly 
between my hands and working with the 
tips of my fingers. At the end of ten min- 
utes I have handfuls of ravelings as soft as 
down. Silk vests and gloves can be used 
also. If you want a pillow filling with more 
body, use gauze ravelings with the silk, and 
perhaps mix a few scraps of silk and old rib- 
bons to keep from packing. 


A New Use for a 
Flowerpot Saucer 


An inverted earthen flowerpot saucer 
makes an ideal stand for the iron, prevents 
scorching of the iron-board cover and avoids 
the nerve-racking clank-clank of the usual 
metal stand. 


Getting Ahead of 
the Wind 


To a convenient place outside of the 
front door attach a spring clothespin and 
ask the paper boy to snap your paper in it. 
By this simple device your paper avoids a 
journey down the street and is kept clean. 


Fruit Shines 
for Shoes 


A most satisfactory way to dress shoes is 
to rub them with a section of an orange or 
a lemon, and then to polish with a dry 
cloth. It gives a brilliant luster to shoes not 
badly worn, and does not soil the clothing. 
It is often a convenience in freshening up 
shoes at the end of a journey, for a fruit 
luncheon is easily obtained and practically 
applied. 


Fruit Well Distributed 
in Cake 


Often I have been disappointed, in taking 
a fruit cake from the oven, to find that the 
fruit had all settled to the bottom in a solid 
mass, leaving three-fourths of the cake with- 
out fruit. Of course more flour will keep 
fruit from settling, but it makes a cake hard 
and heavy. I now put nearly half of the bat- 
ter in the tin before the fruit is added; then 
put fruit, very slightly floured if desired, in 
the remainder of the batter and put it on 
top of the other. The result is a rich cake 
with the fruit evenly distributed. 


If You Don’t Like to Run Ribbons 
Through Lingerie 


When preparing to launder a garment 


the lace of which is run with ribbon, tie a 
piece of white cotton string to one end of 
the ribbon. Then, when the ribbon is with- 
drawn, the string takes the place 

of the ribbon. After the garment 

is washed an end of the ribbon is 

tied to one end of the string. 

Then when the latter is pulled out 

the lace is quickly run with the 

ribbon. 


To Tell Which 
Iron is Next 


On ironing day number your 
irons with a piece of white chalk 
1, 2,3,4,and soon; then you will 
always get the right one. 


For Drying 
Knitted Goods 


Make a cradle out of a 

large Turkish towel by 

tying each end with a 

string, then hang the 

towel between two lines 

or between two wooden 

chairs. Squeeze but do 

not wring the article, and 

place it in the cradle. In this way it will dry 

more readily than in the pillowcase, for the 

air can get at it; besides it can be turned as 

parts dry, thus giving the air a better chance 
at the wet parts. 


The Wrong Side of Wall 
Paper for Effect 


If you have several parts of rolls of light 
wall paper, just try using them wrong side 
out. They make a very pretty tan room. 


Saving Space in 
the Refrigerator 


Left-over food is often wasted by evapo- 
ration if small quantities are stood away 
in large dishes and bowls in the ice box. The 
cooking teacher at a course of demonstra- 
tion lectures advocated putting left-overs in 
preserve or jelly glasses, both for this reason 
and because more space is left in the ice box. 


Removing Wrinkles 
Automatically 


To remove the wrinkles from silk waists, 
such as Georgette or crépe de Chine, which 
have become mussed from lying in a drawer 
or from being packed in a traveling bag, 
shake out, and then hang over a hot radiator 
or register for a few minutes. The mussi- 
ness will disappear in a remarkable way. 


A Good Pad 
for Hot Kettles 


An old catalogue or.a magazine on the 
shelf of the range or on the kitchen table 
makes a good pad on which to set kettles. 
By tearing off the top page when soiled, the 
pad is kept always clean. 


A Way to Clean 
White Shoes 


If the buckskin uppers of your shoes are 
soiled you can clean them neatly and 
cheaply with sandpaper. Buy a sheet of the 
finest grade, costing a few cents, and cut off 
a little strip. With this rub the leather 
gently until all dirt disappears. One sheet 
of paper will last for a number of cleanings. 


New Uses for 
Old Wools 


I had a pale-blue wool scarf that had 
served its purpese for ten years but was 
faded and soiled. I ripped it up, winding it 
in hanks across the arms of a chair. I fas- 
tened the hanks four times to keep the wool 
from tangling. I then washed and dyed it 
an old rose. As the wool was thin, I doubled 
it and had plenty with which to knit a beau- 
tiful sweater for my little girl. 


This is Likely 
to Happen With Children 


_ When gum is on clothing, hold a piece of 
ice on the opposite side of the goods and the 
gum will be removed easily. 


Don’t Throw Cereal 
Boxes Away 


Save your cereal cartons in which to store 
quart and pint cans of fruit, berries, cher- 
ries, tomatoes, etc., that bleach when ex- 
posed to light. The boxes keep the cans from 
dust and help to preserve the contents. 


When Fine Pillow 
Slips Wear Out 


Embroidered pillow slips, after the cen- 
ter begins to break, make dainty petticoats 
for the small daughter. One pair 
with embroidered scallops will 
make two pretty skirts to wear 

with best dresses. . 


Don’t Burn Fingers 
on Hot Potatoes 


Hang your tongs for handling 
hot fruit jars in a convenient place 
and use them to remove baked po- 
tatoes from the oven. No more 
burned fingers! They are fine also 
to remove hot corn from the water 
in which it has been boiled. 








No Garter Ravels 


FASHIONED HOSE 
The narrow hem top pre- 
vents garter runs, because 
the garter clasp is attached 


below the weakened stitch- 
ing of the hem. 


No more darning ravels— 
more wear—more comfort, 
because the Burson Top is 
extra elastic. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Made in 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, and 
Silk twisted with Fibre 


Burson 
Knitting 


Company 
99 Lee Street 
Rockford, IIl. 





Remove Corns 
With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a 
few nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecorn or callusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati,O. 





Copyright 1979 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co, 


Here’s why the “company” are 
soing to stay for supper 


Chartreuse of 
Meat and Macaroni 
(Illustrated above) 


Simmer 1-2 lb. ground round steak 
sl h 


of salt have been added. Bc 

ously until 15 . 
hen drain. Grease the chartreuse 
mold and lid with 1 tablespoon of fat 


and line mold to an inch thickness] | 


with macaroni. Mix 1-4 cup of 
bread crumbs with meat and pack 
into the center of mold to within an 
inch of top. Use the ré inder o 


Noodle Custard Pudding 


Break or crumble 1 package of 
Golden Age Egg Noodles into de- 
sired size while droppihg into two 
quarts of boiling water to which a 
teaspoonful of salt has been added. 
Boil vigorously until teyder—twelve 
minutes, then drain, While beating 
1 egg, gradually add . cup sugar} 
a few grains of salt, a fittle nutmeg 
and 1 1-3 cups of milk., Mix all but 
a few of 1-6 of a package of seeded 
raisins with the Noodles and add to 
the egg mixture. Turn into a but- 
tered mold, sprinkle 'top with ré- 
mainder of raisins and bake in a 
moderate oven until the custard sets 
about forty-five minutes. Serve 
either warm or cold with marsh- 
mallow cream. 
Send for Recipe Book—52 ways of 
preparing macaroni dishes. 


OLDEN AGE Americanized Macaroni seconds the 
hostess’ invitation. And inviting is the name of it 
whether combined with meat or other foods, or 
served alone—a meal in itself, with more food value than 
meat and bread of equal weight. There’s magic in maca- 
roni, the most quickly prepared of dishes— magic in the 
way it combines with every variety of meat, vegetables, 
fruit—it makes everything from the breakfast cereal that 
begins a day even to a dessert that finishes the dinner 
at night. 


There’s magic in its life-giving, body-building strength—for baby- 
hood, youth or age-—while its wholesome appeal to the appetites 
of all ages, and its digestibility, make it the one food that you never 
get tired of. You can “‘live on it!”” And there’s magic in the amaz- 
ing economy of Golden Age—it is the most food for the money 
that a ten-cent piece can buy. Sometimes the best living is the 
cheapest—and the most for your money the best for your health. 


The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Modern Macaroni Makers 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Also manufacturers of Golden Age Spaghetti and Golden Age Egg Noodles 
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The preference of the best stores nearly every- 
where to feature the Modart is but the reflec- 
tion of the satisfaction this truly remarkable 
corset has given to their most valued patrons. 


MODART CORSET COMPANY, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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These is No Other Corset 
Like the Modart 


A Trial Fitting is proof—and your first 
step toward a better figure. 

Supreme lasting comfort from the mo- 
ment you leave the fitting room. 
Economy is assured. Modart wearing 
qualities will amaze you. Your Modart 
will keep its shape until entirely worn 
out. 

And remember, a corset that won’t keep 
its own lines cannot maintain yours. 
Laundering won't hurt it in the least. 
Consider style, comfort, wear— most ot 
all consider your figure. é 
Do you want any but the best corset? 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 





Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York hy 


a and Care of the Teeth 


lO MANY questions are asked 

about teething babies and 
the after care of the teeth 
that it seems best to put them 
into one article and give all 
the information possible 
about this interesting sub- 
bey 


When do babies first begin to cut teeth? 


It is possible for a baby to be born with 
one or more teeth, but this is not a frequent 
occurrence; the average baby begins to cut 
his teeth between the fifth and the ninth 
months. Families vary greatly in this re- 
spect; insomeall the babies are late teethers, 
while in others the teeth are found very 
early; thus inheritance is a factor in the 
time a given baby may be expected to cut 
his teeth. 


In what order do babies usually cut 
their teeth? 


This is the average order and time for 
the different teeth to appear: The two cen- 
tral lower from the fifth to the ninth 
month; next the 
four upper ¢ntral 








to have his gums rubbed with a sia piece 
of clean ice. If there, is: much fever me 
real pain present, whichis really maki 

baby ill, then a doctor should be called 
lance the gums. No layman should porienn 
this. The baby should be given cool, boiled 
water between meals and his food should be 
diluted a little, if he is a bottle baby, for a 
few.days. He should have cool sponge baths 
to soothe and quiet him if he is restless at 
night, and be kept as quiet and free from 
excitement as possible. Under no circum- 
stances should he be given teething lotions, 
powders or anything else of that kind. If he 
really needs medicine a doctor should see 
him and leave a written prescription. 


Should ivory rings and such articles be 
given a teething baby? 


No; itis far better not todoso. Biting on 
these hard objects may toughen the gums 
and in the end make the teeth come harder. 


Should limewater be given all babies to 
help the teeth come in on time and be 
strong later on? 


No; this is seldom needed. Some babies 
require limewater as an antacid in the for- 
mula of modified 
milk, but we have 





teeth, from the 
eighth t@# the 
twelfth morith; the 
remain two 
lower central teeth 
and tbe four front 
double teeth may 
be expected from 
the twelfth to the 
eighteenth month. 
The four canine 
teeth, usually 
called the eye and 
the stomach teeth, 
come between 
the eighteenth and 
the twenty-fourth 
months. The last 
to appear in this 
first set are the four 
back double teeth, 
which are cut from 
the twenty-fourth 
to the thirtieth 
month. Twenty 
teeth in all are 








found this is no 
longer needed as a 
routine . treatment ; 
many babies can 
do withgut it. 


mother’s finger. 
When the baby is a 
year old and has 
six or eight teeth a 
soft little tooth- 
brush may be used 
in place of the 
gauze. The brush 
may be dipped in 








found in this first 
set. At one year a 
baby should have 
six teeth; at eighteen months, twelve teeth; 


at two years, sixteen teeth, and at two years, 


and six months, twenty teeth. 

If the teeth are not cut exactly in the 
above order there is no cause for worry. -If 
the teeth come very late in a family that has 
always been early teethers on both sides, 
this may be due to a prolonged illness or a 
tendency to rickets. However, there are 
exceptions to every rule, and if the child 
seems perfectly healthy in every other way 
the mother should not worry, but simply 
feed correctly and wait. 


What are the early symptoms of teeth- 
ing in babies? 

Generally the first marked symptom is 
increase in the flow of saliva, or what is. 
known as “drooling.” Often this is seen as 
early as three months of age, and it is apt to 
continue at intervals throughout the first 
year at least. Swollen gums, often painful 
to the touch, is another early symptom of 
teething in babies; wanting to bite on things, 
chew the fingers and thumb, etc., are other 
symptoms often found. Many babies cut 
teeth with only these slight signs present, 
but in others there may also be restlessness 
or fretting, with poor sleep for a few nights 
and possibly slight fever and loss of appe- 
tite. Vomiting and a few curds in the stools 
are found at times, especially in the case of 


delicate children, but these last only a, few 


days. Sometimes a teething baby does not 
gain in weight for a week or two. Most of 
the other symptoms usually laid to “teeth- 
ing”’ by the laity are really due to incorrect 
feeding and consequent indigestion. 


What may be done to help a teething baby? 


The gums may be rubbed with a piece of 
gauze dipped in boric-acid solution which 
is very cold. Or if there seems to be much 
fever in the gums, the baby may be allowed 


A Registry Baby 


precipitated chalk 
moistened with 
water, then the 
powder carefully 
removed with the brush dipped in boric- 
acid solution, and as soon as possible the 


child should be taught to rinse his mouth 


with a mild antiseptic solution or with clear 
boiled -water. 


What may be done to removedark stains 
or yellow stains on a baby’s teeth? 


Twist a piece of cotton firmly on the end 
of a wooden toothpick and dip this in a little 
moist powdered pumice stone; rub this on 
the stains until they disappear, then rinse 
well with boiled water. 


If the first set of teeth begin to decay, 
should they be filled or drawn, or allowed 
to stay in the mouth as they are? 


When this happens thé child should be 
taken at once to a reliable dentist. If pos- 
sible the teeth should be filled with a soft 
filling, for if they are drawn the jaw is apt 
be hi es and leave less room for the second 


a the teeth are nent filling and there is 
an abscess or a gum boil present, or any 
infection at the root of the tooth which 
cannot be sterilized in any way, the tooth 
should be sacrificed and the socket thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

If the pus pocket or infected area is al- 
lowed to remain in the child’s mouth, grave 
disease may follow. It is even possible to 
have a form of serious heart. disease from 
pus left in the mouth. 

Infected tonsils, enlarged glands of the 
neck and under the jaw, as well as many 
other serious troubles, may all come from 
an infected tooth. 

The first set of teeth must be as carefully 
looked after as the second set. Dentists 
now make such frequent use of the X ray in 
deciding about a child’s teeth that pockets 
of pus, if any are present, may be easily de- 
tected in this manner. 
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MISS LUCY FISHER 


Earn $50°00 














solution, usingt™ a. oy 
piece of gauge” 
or cotton on the 


money. Don’t you? 


Out plan is furnishing the cash. 


antly. 


newal subscriptions in their spare time. 


You need no experience to begin. You 
no capital. All you need is the desire to 
an hour or two of time each day, and 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
317 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


money and I have some spare time, 








”a Month More I. ’ 


3k What your income, you al- 
ways: seem’ ‘to be needing more and more 


Let us pay you as much as you want! 


. Miss Lucy Fisher wants an education. 


Others want extra money for living expenses, 
for Fall clothing or for a Christmas fund. 
They earn all they want—simply, easily, pleas- 
They represent The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman, securing new and re- 


What do you want? Let us pay. 
you the money to get it,— 


$10.00, $20.00, even $50.00 
amonth for your spare time. 


cents(for a stamp) to mail us the coupon today. 


Please send me full details of your spare time money-making offer. 


sé 


need 
earn, 
two 


I want more 





























YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 

give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 

months old. On receipt of a stamped, -addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 

Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 

of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 

answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





PLAN YOUR HOME RIGHT 


Our , a Home Builder's Service will help you to get the 

~ most artistic design— 
the utmost comfort, con- 
venience, satisfaction 
and pride from your 
-j| home. Write for one of 












cottages, or two-story 


mes. 
Special Offer—Three plan books, showing 100 designs, and nine 
months’ subscription to Keith’s Magazine (full of helpful ideas 
and for twenty years a leading =_— for Home-builders)}— 
all for $2.00 (Personal check $2.10 | 
KEITH CORPORATION, 302 Abbay Building, Minneapolis 





It serves your home 
& saves your time 




















ic Combination Products Co. 
504-0 CanardBldg.,Chicage, 0 


Name epepetigierinanantionsnl 
Address. 
City. State 

_— TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


ervice eae 
drawer—Do 
¢ deep Under- 


Silent’”’. —Rubber 
Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture 
unsurpassed 





or GEN- 
ERAL UTILITY. Abso- 
lutely noiseless. Write for 
descriptive pamphlet and | * 
dealer’s name. 




















The Kodak Album. 


There’s joy in every page of the school 
girl’s Kodak book. 





There’s a hint of good times in every tiny print 


and ‘between its covers is the pictured story of happy 





years and enduring friendship—a story that means fun : 
in the making, and afterward the still greater joy of 


living over again those happy, care-free days. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ag ms ph ol Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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perfumes your bath 


Dainty / »* 
Refined oN 
Slegant 


a 
PERFUMED 
LUXURY 


FOR THE BATH 
ecceege 












































































































































appearance 


Inyourown home your NuBone 

Corset is planned and fitted 

= the expert assistance of 
he NuBone corsetiére. 
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Every woman knows that the art of cor- 
setry is not only to give an appearance of 
beauty to the figure, but to give an expres- 
sion of willowy suppleness and comfort, 
this must not be appearance only but actual 


fact. NuBone Corsets are for every woman who is particular as to her 


, yet desires and needs freedom and comfort for her 


daily activities. 


The Superiority of NuBone Corsets 


is due to their distinct difference from all others—features they have which no 


other corsets 


can have. This difference is due to 


The Patented NuBone Stay 


which is the only woven wire stay in existence. The machines that weave the three 





or five strands of finest piano wire into the NuBone Stay are patented, owned and 


operated by 


the NuBone Corset Company only. The Stays are used only in 


NuBone Corsets. 
The woven construction produces a flat, thin, smooth and light stay, having 


extreme flexibility combined with great strength. 4 
dom of motion and is guaranteed. to fully support 


Being made i 


permits of the utmost free- 
feype of figwie. 


in three and five wire styles, and of different sized wires, there is.a 





wide range of adaptability which enables us to guarantee satisfaction under all 
conditions to slender, medium and stout figures. 


The NuBone Stay will not rust or break. It bends edgewise as easily as flatwise, 


without twis 
any strain. 


It will lengthen or shorten, give and take, to meet 


ting or turning. shor: 
‘end thrust” which is so uncomfortable and so 


This prevents the‘ 


destructive to corsets and gowns. 


Guaranteed —A written guarantee accompanies every NuBone 
Corset. If a NuBone Stay rusts or breaks within one year, the old 
corsets are replaced by new ones, free of charge. 


NuBone Corsets are not sold in stores. They are made for you from your ae 
en 
finished, they are delivered by the corsetiére, who adjusts them to your figure 


measuremen 


and makes s 


Surgical Corsets — We specialize on corsets for use 


following op 
operate wit 


support must be provided. For these cases we have 
a special rush service for quick delivery. 


Look in your telephone book for “‘ NuBone Corsetiére.” 


Call her for 


New Book on Corsetry and Styles 


We shall be glad to send you, free, our new and beautifully 
illustrated Book of Styles and Corsetry. The book explains 
the many excellent qualities of NuBone Corsets and shows prin- 


cipal figure types with accompanying discussions of corset ae 3 
needs and requirements. Many valuable suggestions are also lies flat against the 
given concerning figure development and improvement. in any position. 


The NuBone Corset Company 


Personal Service and Individuality 


ts taken in your home by an expert NuBone Corsetiére. 


ure they are right in every way. 


erations. Our experienced corsetiéres co- 
physicians in surgical cases where external 


consultation at any time. 


Note how the NuBone 


19 Center Street, Corry, Pa. 
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Our Fashion Service Helps 






wy|f THERE is one day in a 
bx\| girl’s life when she should be 
41 dressed in the very loveliest 
Z|: and prettiest clothes she ever 
| wore it is her wedding day. 
i Va This i is the supreme moment 

F2ai| of her life. It is only to be 
aS) expected that she will be 
overly fastidious and look farther for some- 
thing quite different for her wedding ap- 
parel. This is why we planned the pretty 
things made of ribbons—a whole page of 
exquisite garments to make the autumn 
bride the loveliest the sun ever shone on. 
Then there is an intimate glimpse into Mrs. 
Castle’s new autumn wardrobe. She has 
posed in two of her favorite chiffon evening 
gowns, a tailored street dress, a smart suit 
anda marvelous new topcoat, from an Es- 
kimo design, which you will want to copy. 


One of the unfathomable mysteries of the 
winter will be how to reckon on our not 
likely to be increased allowance the almost 
sure to be increased cost of new clothes. 
We are going to help you in every way pos- 
sible right on through the winter months, 
and beginning with September there will be 
a whole page composed entirely of pretty 
clothes made over from garments of other 
seasons, another page of ideas for trimming 
over and remaking last year’s hats, and 
some charmingly simple and pretty sugges- 
tions for making new underwear in the 
daintiest manner imaginable with old-time 
handmade trimmings, crocheted and tat- 
ted laces. 

We have not forgotten that the children 
must be outfitted for school, and there are 
enough designs in all kinds of clothes to 
please the most fastidious mother. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books? 


JourNAL BuncAtows. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNAL HouvseEs. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Buirp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuart You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
Littte House. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THE Laptrs’ HoME JourNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LaptEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FAsHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
choose to give the slenderest lines isigleverly 
exploited in this new illustrated book.* Price, 
15 cents. 

Basy’s First Crotues. Helps mothers to 
dress baby in the most hygienic and dainti- 
est way. Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLOTHES. A wise choice of suit- 
able clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 
CoOsTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
Patterns can be supplied for all these. 

Price, 15 cents. 

THE Brive’s Book. A new edition of charm- 
ing illustrations, with information regarding 
the bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Contains many short cuts 
to economy. Price, 10 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvERS. Ideas for women, 
girls and children. Price, 15 cents. 

LitTLE Foiks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Pretty, 
easily made styles in a wide variety. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THE LapIEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Contains over 100 
illustrated designs of new winter fashions for 
women, girls and children. Sent on receipt 
of three 2-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


, Books That Will Help You With 
; Your Housekeeping 


Tue Goop-Foop Booxtets. Prepared by 
Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
These booklets tell how to select the five 
kinds of food necessary to maintain health 
and they also give the reasons why of well- 
cooked food. Price, 10 cents each: 

Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most 
largely used starch or carbohydrate that 
makes energy slowly. 

Body-Building Foods — The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue: 
meat, milk, fish and eggs. 


Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbo- 
hydrate that makes energy quickly. 

Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and 
other fats provide the fuel that keeps the 
body fires burning. 

Serving Minerals as Food—-The right way to 
use and cook the vegetables and fruits that 
cleanse and cool the blood and regulate the 
body activities. 


OnE HunpDRED TuHriFt RECIPES. 
cents. 

Low-Cost MEaAts For HicnH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIDE TO MENv MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 

How To CAN Fruits, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. - 

How To Dry FRvITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Household Bureau, Tue 
LaprEs’ HomE JouRNAL, 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


50 DESIGNs IN FILET CROCHETED LAcE. Make 
your Christmas crochet now. Send 5 cents 
in stamps for a leaflet showing these pat- 
terns, which are suitable for trimming bed- 
room linens, curtains, bureau sets, underwear 
and blouses; also for breakfast, luncheon, tea 
and dinner sets. E nlarged prints can be 
supplied by mail at prices stated in the 

‘ leaflet. 

THE New CrocHetT Book. Written directions 
‘for novelties such as babies’ sacques, caps, 
camisoles, edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. 

THE NEw Book oF SweEATERS. Working di- 
rections for girls’ and women’s sizes; also a 
few for babies. Price, 25 cents. 

New KnItTTING IN Cotton. Working direc- 
tions for washcloths, fancy bags and cush- 
ions; also laces for towels, pillowcases, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK Girt Book. Designs and direc- 
tions for making gifts in fancywork. Price, 
25 cents. 

Wuat I Am Maxinc From Waar I Have. De- 
signs from odd pieces. Price, 15 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEppDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Boorus. Price, 25 cents, 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LApriEs’ HoME JouRNAL. 


Price, 10 





FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 


NEW booklet —“ General Suggestions for the Expectant Mother ”— containing 
12 pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary, has just 
been issued. Send 15 cents to the Service Bureau, THE Lapirs’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Home Journal Patterns 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be pur- 
chased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladiés’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


PRIGE 
Women’s and Misses’ Dresses $225 
ae ae oS 


When . a eee ee 
es kB ne eo ele eee 


PRICE 
Children’s, 8 Years or Over $.20 
Children’s, 8 Years . . . .15 
Transfer Embroidery Designs .15 
All Other Patterns . . . .20 























_ The Disease Germ Is 
' More Dangerous 


Than the Mad Dog 


ie a snarling, foaming-mouthed, wild-eyed mad dog 


charged at a crowd of children—children strangers to 
you—you know what you would do. 

Every ounce of chivalry in your being would be in the quick 
spring that would land you between the children and danger. 

But how about the wvseen menace—more threatening, more fatal, 
more cruel than a million mad dogs—a menace that threatens your 
family, your community and yourself all the time—the disease germ? 


A region-wide epidemic can start in an unsanitary garbage-can. 

A cuspidor that is not kept sterile not only can, but will, spread 
tuberculosis, grippe, zw/fluenza, and other grave diseases. 

Other danger-spots in the home—places where germs positively 
will breed, unless these places are regularly disinfected —are toilets; 
sinks; drains; dark, sunless corners; and wherever flies gather or breed. 


You can make the danger-places in your home completely germ- 
proof by the regular use of Lysol Disinfectant; for no germ, no 
matter what its nature, can live in its presence. 

Big hospitals rely upon it, physicians everywhere prescribe it, and 
boards of health urge its systematic use in the home. 

Lysol Disinfectant is invaluable for personal hygiene. 

Lysol Disinfectant is economical—a 50c bottle makes five gallons of 
powerful disinfectant; a25c bottle makes two gallons. Use it regularly. 

Remember, there is but one, true Lysol Disinfectant—the product 
made, bottled, signed and sealed by Lehn & Fink, Inc. 











Samples Mailed Free. 


Lysol Toilet Soap 


Contains a small quantity of Lysol Disin- 
fectant, and therefore protects the skin 
from germ infection. It is refreshingly 
soothing and healing and healthful for 
improving the skin. Ask your dealer. If 
he hasn’t it, ask him to order it for you. 


Lysol Shaving Cream 
Contains a small quantity of Lysol Disin- 
fectant, and kills germs on razor and 
shaving brush (where germs abound), 
guards the tiny cuts from infection, and 
gives the antiseptic shave. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, ask him to order a supply for you. 


Send us your name and address, and we will gladly send you samples 
of Lysol Toilet Soap and also of Lysol Shaving Cream for the men of your family. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. , Manufacturing Chemists, 120 William St., New York 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Disinfectant 




















Skin Blemishes 


How to get rid of them 


Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and then dry your face. Now dip the 
tips of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are 
covered with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with a thick coat of this soap 
cream and leave it on:for ten minutes. Then 
rinse very carefully with clear, hot water; 
then with cold. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily 
toilet. This will make your skin so firm and 
active that it will resist the frequent cause of 
blemishes and clear your skin, 


Pale, sallow skins 
The new treatment for them 


One night a week try this treatment: Fill 
your bowl full of hot water—almost boiling 
hot. Bend over the top of the bowl and cover 
your head and the bowl with a heavy bath 
towel, so that no steam can escape. Steam 
your face for thirty seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin in an upward and outward direction. 
Rinse the skin well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rubbing it for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


The famous treatment for pale . 
sallow skins is given below 


You can rid your skin of 
blackheads. See treatment 






An oily skin can be corrected. Try 
the treatment given on this page 


of the most famous skin. treatments 


O YOU know how to rouse pale, sallow 
skins? Do you know what causes black- 
heads? Do you know why the nose, 

especially, is apt to have enlarged pores? 

These are some of the things you ought to 
know about your own skin. Unless you under- 
stand what is keeping your skin from having 
the fine texture and delicate coloring that nature 
intended, you cannot have the clear, soft skin 
every girl longs for. 


Find out just what is the matter with it. Is it 
oily? Is it growing coarse? Are the pores on nose 
and chin conspicuous? Whatever your trouble, 
examine your skin carefully and learn the special 
Woodbury treatment to remedy it. 


Your skin is changing every day. As old skin 
dies, new forms to take its place. By the proper 
treatment you can make this new skin just what 
you would love to have it. Carry out this treat- 
ment faithfully. Before long your skin will take 


on the greater loveliness which the persistent 


use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap brings. 


Get a cake today and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. You will find Woodbury’s 
on sale at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. A 25 cent cake 
will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of Soap— Booklet of famous treatments— 
Samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send a trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten days of any Woodbury facial treatment) 
together with the booklet of treatments, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 109 Spring 


Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 109 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. 
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Blackheads Oily skin 
How to keep your skin free and shiny nose 
from them 


Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough wash cloth, work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, 
then with cold. If possible rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a lump 
of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 


To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the wash cloth in the treatment above. 
Then protect the fingers with a hand- 
kerchief and press out the black- 
heads. 


How to correct them 


With warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap in your hands. Apply it to 
your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your 
skin fresher and clearer the first 
time you use it. Make it a nightly 
habit, and before long you will see 
@ marked improvement. 


Conspicuous Nose Pores 
How to reduce them 


Wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very 
gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and lather appli- 
cation several times, stopping at once if 
your nose feels sensitive. Then finish 
by rubbing the nose for thirty seconds 
with a lump of ice. 

Do not expect to change in a@ 
week a condition resulting from 
years of neglect. But use this 
treatment persistently. It will 
gradually reduce the enlarged 
pores until they are inconspic- 
uous. 
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MOST lovely and cherished of all the trousseau are a bride's white.garments, 
chaste-and beautiful, emblematic of the spirit of the occasion, in designs 
of ribbons of :soft, luminous satin combined with filmy tulle, lace and net, . 
so fascinatingly fashioned that they shall please the fancy of the most pardon- . 
ably capricious bride. The newest for wedding bouquets are streamers of wide 
ribbon caught with ribbon-made roses and small orange blossoms, ard 
attached to the stem of the bouquet is a long loop—ending with a graceful 
bow—through which to slip the arm. , 


IMPRESSIVE in its sim- 
plicity is the wedding gown, 
its only ornament being the 
crushed rose of satin ribbon, 
finishing the girdle. The 
sleeves are entirely of lace, 
and a cascade of the lace 
falls in a’ graceful line at 
the side of the skirt. The 
veil is of tulle held by a filet 
of ribbon intertwined with 
orange blossoms. = 
Ruffles of lace sound a 
pleasing note in spéaking of 
the boudoir slip-onjwkith, 
however, needs bois,’ 
bands of ribbon to complete 
its message of girlish frills. 
As for camisoles, ld 
one imagine anything fipre 
exquisite than that shdpn 
by the mere banding of 'rib- 
bononnet? Or the petticoat 
lace ruffle gathered in a cas- 
ing of ribbon and trimmed 
with bows of it? Modesty 
in all its charm describes 
the negligee set of cap, gown 
and slippers;on which. the. 
ribbon. is, appliquédy- whyie” 
the cormer display ‘stigges 
the Sigfttents of the’ ribbo 


Bans 


‘Designs by Courtesy 
of John Cowdin 


Photographs by 
Underwood & Underwood 
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THOSE who have followed Mrs. 
Castle's successful career have never 
a doubt as to her partiality for gos- 
samer materials. She _ invariably 
danced her xsthetic way in clouds of 
misty stuffs - floating around her 
straight, slim figure. It is delightful to 
know that even though Mrs. Castle 
declines to dance before an audience 
again, she does ir.’°nd to go on wear- 
ing lovely chiffon dresses. Since one 
black evening dress has been the rule in 
every well-dressed woman's. wardrobe, 
Mrs. Castle chose the one of chiffon, 
centered here, and even its floating 
panniers, embroidered in a gorgeous 
Oriental design, fail to subdue the 
glitter of the gold foundation. 


AS DEEP insophistication 
as the proverbial still waters 
are such frail little frocks of 
chiffon as this one on the 
right which is one of Mrs. 
Castle's favorites for infor- 
mal evenings. It is in an 
exquisitely beautiful tea- 
rose pink shade, and many 
a yard is deftly draped in the 
folds which flutter gossamer- 
like. with the tiniest move- 
ment of its wearer over. the 
glistening white satin un- 
derdress. 

The waist, of course, 
Shows the same simplicity 
of ine which marks all her 
clothes, and softly overhangs 
the girdle of gleaming silver 
ribbon which ‘ends in loops 
on the left side.* Then there 
is a bit of real lace of cob- 
webby fineness, which winds 
its delicate way around the 
neck, 


fe Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 


WHEN a penchant for chiffon be- 
guiles one into using it for afternoon 
street frocks, as the graceful dress 
below on the left in a deep elk brown, 
something must be done to keep it 
within bounds. So the ingenious fin- 
gers of the French designer traced in- 
tricate designs over every inch of it, 
in a curious Chinese pattern, and then 
embroidered it in brown silk and gold 
thread, and bordered and held in much 
of its fullness with a wide band of soft- 
toned beaver fur above the ankles. 

The chemisette is one of those dainty 
hand-embroidered lingerie affairs Mrs. 
Castle likes to wear with her street 
dresses, and the girdle slender black 
silk cords weighted with silk balls. 
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ONE would gladly say good-by to summer if one were.to greet autumn’ 
in such a smart little beech-toned ‘duvetine suit .as*this. one ofMrs. 
Castle's on the right. The coat boldly flares out on the‘hips'in’the 
newest cartridge plaited style, and the skirt folds its lately acquired 
width discreetly in plaits at the side.™~- 























IN THE hands of a French 
modiste black velvet and glyc- 
erined ostrich may become the 
jauntiest and most unusual 
Bonaparte hat and, for that 
reason, later find itself closely 
allied with Mrs. Castle's win- 
some curls, and in such good 
company as a silver fox.and 
severely plain broadclothdress, 
as shown above. Even though 
all Paris may widen their 
skirts, Mrs. Castle demands *, 
one .dress of consistent nar- 
rowness for walking, and 
thereby proves her excellent 
judgment in matters relating 
to clothes. Fitted closely 
around the waist is the severely 
plain bodice which buttons 
straight down the center back. 
Double cuffs of organdie turn 
back over the long sleeves, and 
avery narrow collar completes 
this attractive street costume. 











Photographs by 

Il Studi YOU may have longed for one of those new high-crowned satin hats, 
Campbe 410 but you never would have dared to wear one. Yet see how charmingly 
it plays its part with Irene Castle's new afternoon dress, which has 
one of those quaint little apron tunics that are such an interesting 
and varied part of the new fashions. The skirt in the approved new 
width conceals its fullness with box plaits alternating satin and Poiret 
twill, and the sleeves, though alarmingly wide, narrow. into:quaintly 
tasseled cuffs which match the collar. On the right is Mrs. Castle's 
favorite motor coat, which she designed from an old and treasured 
Eskimo garment of nutria duvetine, softer than buckskin ever dared to 

be, wool-and-bead-embroidered in familiar Indian patterns. 
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The GRISWOLD 


makes wholesome 


Tried “Food 
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A QUAINT blue-taffeta 
bonnet and delicately pat- 
terned gray-lace veil,caught 
with exquisite pink roses 
in front, its looped ends 
mingled with a gold-edged 
blue ribbon in back, is in- 
Spiration enough to tempt 
the most uninitiated to go 
and do likewise with one's 
poke hat of a year ago. 
Perhaps a long-unused 
lace veil may be pressed 
into service. 


Delicious browned cro- 
quettes, crisp savory pota- 
toes! Fried food—properly 
cooked in an iron frying 
pan—is just as healthful as 
any other kind! 


Iron has the advantage 
of heating evenly all over 
and keeping the fat hot 
enough to sear immediately 
the outside of what you are 
frying—this prevents the 
fat from soaking in and 
making “‘greasy’’ food. 
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Photographs by 
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A Griswold cast iron |} 
skillet is of uniform thick- || 
ness, made of the best 

highgrade metal which % 
improves with age and |I 
lasts a lifetime. 
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THE most forlorn of last year's hats. would become a thing of 
grace and beauty if the old-style brim. were concealed under a 
bias strip of gathered velvet and trimmed with stiff loops jutting | 
out beyond the edge as on the smart hat above on the left. Clever 
fingers can embroider squares of white Angora on a‘plain brim 
to imitate this smart peach-skin felt hat pore 



































You should also own the 
Griswoldcast iron DutchOven, 
Waffle Irons and Griddles. 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. Co. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Look for “Griswold”’—the sign 
of quality on all kitchen utensils, 
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yoy he show oe how te get ve rug the i 
you long for and save $10 to $30 be- on the 
sides. Have your new rugs made to -HOW to use lovely old ina 3 
> order the Olson way in 3 days’ time. feathers is depicted by 16 anid 
Send us your these beautiful hats. Glyc- If y 
Old Gar ets erinized and natural e deep 
aN — arpets ostrich combine on_ the es rr 
yee Rugs and Clothing . ; toque above. Short feath- LJ can ez 
We reclaim the wool in them by ers curl exquisitely over s Nos. 2 
our special process of washing, | the small center hat. Below, the | 
combing, carding and respin- 1 i k the at 
ning. We dye this wool and ; a tong plume makes a THE flowers that the o 
weave beautiful new Sweeping argument in bloom in the spring 
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favor of droopy-brim hats. 


were never lovelier 
than these which 
grace this winter 
hat which Martha 
Mansfield wears 
with such winsome 
grace. Even the 
twilled jersey-like 
texture in vivid 
amber is subordi~ 
nated by the big pale- 
yellow marguerites, 
which glow around 
it. It is such a 


\ Velvety Rugs 


ateieemtniaetll 
in plain, fancy or Ori- 
ental patterns—any 
colors, any size —re- 
versible, seamless, firmly 
woven, bright, rich-toned 
* new rugs. They rival the high- 
priced Wilton and Axminster 
rugs. Will lend charm to the 

finest homes. Read what others say. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Give your new rugs the test of use—keep them two 


weeks; then, if not completely satisfied, return 
them—we wiil pay you for your material. 


F R E rH EAUTIFUL 

UG BOOK 
WRITE AT ONCE:for sare: of 30 patterns in 
actual colore— eee eget offer ond full informa- 


























tion. Send C OnDOR, or P ; “CO ‘ODAY. pretty idea, and one 
Dept. H-8, St., readily adapted to 
ep 36. i last season's shape. 
Olson Rug Co., 
36 Laflin St., tieago il it ’ 
Please send free Rug Bookto: 
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Address 


City 


a week is the amount that you 
can easily earn im your spare 
time by looking after the local 
new and renewal subscriptions 


for the Curtis publications. Let us make 
you our offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
336 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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LD evening gowns, because of their and the maker was inspired to embroider well combined with taffeta, satin or a checked worsted. 
fragility, are usually the least in fine braid on the blouse and sash ends. 6 4 Two-inch bands on the skirt, a big collar, cuffs and a narrow 
promising of all dresses for making The waist (No. 2357) comes in sizes 34 to 42, <2 belt confining the side fullness are little touches which will 

over, and yet there is no type of dress and the tunic skirt (No. 2358) comes in sizes Li + tay q smarten the dress and take away all evidences of being 
which can be reconstructed so easilyand 26 to 32. Another old love which you, too, ef, made over. Sizes, 16 and 18, and 36 to 42. 
with such pleasing results. Mostofthe may have treasured, and can now use most i | There are many times when one’s best and 
soft taffetas and satins manufactured advantageously, is one of the ; generally only silk or cloth afternoon dress be- 
during the last few years wash beauti- baggy, top evening coats cut 4 comes too well known by reason of its all too 
fully; and if not, and one can always he away in front. You may not sO : frequent appearances. In such cases a slip-on 
experiment with a small sample, it is all have a badly worn Hudson- ‘\ panel would disguise a gown of this type most 
worth while to send the dress to a cleaner. seal fur coat to use in making Blan’ effectively and change it into a really charming 
It may then be veiled with chiffon or a new front and big collar like i inh frock for an afternoon tea or dinner wear. For in- 
silk net, and you may be sure it will look as pretty as new. No. 2339, but in any case you can buy—for it I stance, a plaited panel of Georgette crépe, chiffon 
The old dress on the left, a Copenhagen satin, was remodeled will be worth the expenditure—enough seal or i or indestructible voile could be made quite sepa- 
in this way and veiled with gray chiffon like Nos. 2346-2347 caracal cloth to use similarly. The old cape rate from the dress, and slipped on and off as a 
above. A lace bertha, an exquisite piece of old Carrickma- from which this was constructed was a soft more or less dressy appearance is desired. 
cross, was draped around the low neck, and some silver and and beautiful chiffon velvet in a dark, rich red, The panel on No. 2343 is made with a wide, plain border 
blush-pink roses, released from a summer hat, trailed over so that many afternoon as well as around the neck and at each side, embroidered with fine silk 
the right shoulder and made a spot of color evening occasions will see it. Sizes 36, chenille in a pretty rose design, with a darning stitch, by 
on the left. The waist (No. 2346) comes in [ 40 and 44, , Cre using transfer pattern No. 14883. This 
sizes 34 to 46, and the skirt (No. 2347) in sizes es slip-on panel idea should prove especially 
16 and 18, and 26 to 36 inches. li ” gerhd of the one-piece cloth dresses ee) useful to business women who want some- 
If you have a dress with a lace waist and a | \ of last spring were uncomfortably at thing soft or dressy for the evening and 
deep tunic, a style universally worn some fF narrow, and a smart way to relieve the Ma. | have not time to go home to dress. 
time ago, like the miniature sketch here, you \e tension and add the now fashionable ae Twilled woolen materials usually wear 
can easily remodel it on the same lines as (] } width is pictured in No. 2341. If-your rghit ¥ . shiny long before one likes to give them 
Nos. 2359-2360 in the upper group, by using dress happened to be of tricolette, Weiss up, anda modest outlay for new material 
the lace tunic for the narrow drop skirt and French serge or smooth-faced cloth oy is to cover up the shiny places is wiser than 
the old lace waist for a square-shaped bertha, would be smart in combination; while = laying the dress aside. Soft satin, taffeta 
with flowered chiffon or crépe a jersey cloth or tricot twill would look = or tricolette could be combined in a de- 
for the skirt and waist. The sign like No. 2344, using 
old silk skirt can always be the new material for the 
depended upon for a founda- apron tunic. Sizes, 16 
tion. Handmade French and 18, and 36 to 44, 
roses make an exquisite bit of 
coloring around the skirt HE greatest satisfac- 
front. she tion is derived from 
‘ — making over a tailored 
SN’T it nice to know that x. Px 5 suit into aone-piece dress; 
circular-cut skirts are com- es ed, the result always justi- 
ing back again? Of course, not we ; >. fies any amount of work 
in exactly the old style, as no ’ put into it. A separate 
fashion ever returns in ey } Aon g plaid skirt that 
identical form, but in VEyr FY t ; was outgrown 
such halfway measures i an. “hs ‘ é inspired the rip- 
as skirt No. 2358. If » Fi j ; ping apart of the 
you have an old satin g f ed | 2 suit inthesketch 
or cloth skirt, you can “i Of Bees x above, and the 
easily utilize it for a ) Ce x j at smart dress(No. 
dress like Nos. 2357- be 8 a a cS 4 : 2345) on the 
2358. In this design 2 a) “y LAN right was the 
an old blue-broadcloth a: ve, | é ‘ Ro” result. Wide 
circular skirt wasallied 7 i é \ Sg new black-silk 
with the best parts of ve q* : braid bound the 
an old black-satin ~ : edges and gave 
dress, and it made a ; ’ if a distinctly 
very smart daytime f \ made - to - order 
frock for cool weather. LG finish. Sizes, 16 
It worked out beauti- : and 18, and 36 
fully, as you can see, , to 44, 





HE most fashionable way to wear a huge chiffon motor veil 
of seasons ago is to turn it into an embroidered blouse like 
No. 2342. Dexterous fingers may coax an old lace scarf into a 
lovely fichu on a low-necked evening gown. New underarm 
parts and cuffs may be added to a blouse by using No. 2340. 
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ONE CANNOT BE BLAMED for taking an early interest in dress 
when one’s mother provides such pretty vas Span as the one (No. 
2309) on the upper step. It is mostly of quaintly rose-patterned challis 
in delphinium blue, the exceptions being a wide-paneled front, a hem 
turning its scalloped edge upward and a flat little round collar and cuffs 
of heavy linen just a shade lighter in tone. Sizes, 2 to 10 years. Just as 
pretty, even though made of pale pink chambray, is her little sister's 
dress (No. 2318). To make a pretty setting for round embroidered 
pink dots, the white muslin collar, cuffs and even the bands which run 
around from the front panel are prettily shaped in points. This dress 
comes in sizes for little girls from 2 to 10 years. When autumn chills 
make a warm topcoat the nicest protector a little girl can have, it may 
just as well be an attractive one like No. 2314, and therefore made of 
beaver-toned duvetine, with the set-in front, collar and cuffs of the same 
material in trooper blue. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. Of course one's hat should 
match, andduvetinecorded at the crownand bandedwith grosgrain ribbon 
embroidered on the long ends will please the most exacting young person. 

To be destined to accompany a charming young person of fifteen 
to her very first grown-up party is enough to make even a dress rosy 
with anticipation. Fully deserving of such an honor is the lovely frock 
(No. 2308) on the left. It begins with a delightfully swishing founda- 
tion of white taffeta and the demurest tucker of white chiffon with a nar- 
row silver ribbon binding in its neck fullness. Over this flutters the 
chiffon overdress exquisitely pink and filmy above its silver ribbon 
pointed bindings. It is girded, too, in silver ribbon, the ends weighted 
and adorned with handmade flowers in deeper tones of rose and blue. 
All sizes for girls from 14 to 20 years. For the busy hours of school the 
one-piece frock has proved its worth beyond need of commendation. A. 
design which any young girl could wear is No. 2303, cut in a becoming 
way with the front panel and skirt in one. For everyday school wear 
for girls from 6 to 14 years, serge, poplin gabardine, tricotine or jersey 
is recommended. 

Such unusual affairs as matinées or week-end visits may be made 
more pleasant by keeping one dress in reserve, and a desirable frock for 
such events is No. 2326. Devoid of fussiness, the youthful blouse is in 
the new shade of freedom-blue tricot twill, lightened with a girdle of the 
same pretty plaided material which makes the skirt. All sizes for 
girls6to14 years. Taffeta, crépe de Chine or satin is nice for the very 
best dress which every girl who goes to boarding school needs for in- 
formal evenings or for the afternoon receptions and teas which go to 

i make her social life. The accordion-plaited skirt and long straight 

ll middylike blouse of No. 2324 would be a pretty design for any one of 

_— these materials, with silk braid, narrow looped fringe or embroidery 

a composing the trimming. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. A snugly fitting little 

peach-skin velours hat, stout walking boots, one’s favorite terrier, and 

what more could even the most hopeful young person wish for ona 

crisp autumn day when coated like the pretty girl below on the left? 

This topcoat (No. 2319), made of kangaroo homespun, skunk-trimmed, 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches, 
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NOT EVERYONE AGED SIX can be expected to consider school 
life as thoroughly enjoyable as exploring the garden or playing with a 
feathered pet, but the prospect can be brightened by the promise of a 
new dress striped in pink and white and banded in rose, like No. 2298. 
Other nice features are puffy lawn sleeve ends and a daintily tucked 
white-lawn front and big rose-colored buttons. Sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Another compensation which may incline one to accept dull routine 
and leave behind a beloved doll would be such a humorous dress as 
No. 2321, with a big brown cat and her two plump kittens playing on a 
pretty yellow-chambray skirt. Around a white-linen body and sleeve 
patches are worked pretty blanket stitches. Sizes, 2, 4,6 and 8 years. 

Plaids may have been intended for grown-ups, but they never seem so 
gay and brilliant as when they are making a dress pretty for young Miss 
Just-in-Her-Teens. Ample proof of this is given in the pretty plaided 
gingham frock (No. 2295) in which the material is cut on the bias and, 
to prevent unevenness, bound with straight stitched bands of blue 
chambray. All sizes for growing girls, 6 to 14 years. That challis 
can successfully take the place of the schoolgirl’s silk or voile dress for 
dinner wear is exemplified in the frock (No. 2299) below, made in a 
one-piece smock style, a pretty dark blue with overlapped red squares. re paar 1 
Soft red challis for the drop skirt, round looped collar and narrow Ye si 
double girdle make an effective finish in combination with patches of . \ aT Be: 
red-wool embroidery. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. uh 

Nothing is quite so useful to a young girl as a dress which seems 
to be a coat and skirt, like No. 2209, and indeed may be constructed as 
one if desired to wear with separate waists. Ifa navy-blue cheviot is 
chosen for the skirt and coat blouse, barberry-red duvetine would be the 
nicest material and color one could select to make the wide band en- 
circling the coat and for the round collar and cuffs which are stripped 
with narrow braid. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. A 
design intended to use material most economically and trimming only 
sparingly, like No. 2214, is sure to meet with the approval of wise 
mothers. Against a youthful throat, the square-cut neck needs no other 
finish. Tucked bands of the material on the sleeves and blouse are set 
off — narrow silk braiding. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 
inches. 

Most of all arriving at school on time depends upon where one's 
dress buttons and how. A simply constructed skirt and side-buttoning 
biouse like No. 2304 will lighten the complexities of dressing and even 
help to instill punctuality if one is somewhere above eight and under 
fourteen. As for the material, plain-color gabardine or checked worsted 
would be equally desirable if finished all around the edges with plain- 
color silk braid. At sixteen, one may be forgiven for admiring one's 
own first pair of tan spats, especially when they match so perfectly the 
tan gabardine which makes such a happy trimming all around one’s 
very best church frock as it does on No. 2322 on the right. Heavy 
twilled tricot promises substantial service in the skirt and blouse 
fastening at the side with numberless cloth-covered buttons. Sizes, 16 
and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Needlework 
Producrs 


The New Fall ‘ 
BUCILLA Package Outfits 


now on display at your dealer's, con- 
tain such startling values and novel fea- 
tures that they set an absolute new 
standard of package outfit excellence. 

For example, we show ready-made 


Gown 5489 ($1.85—sizes 15, 16, 17) 

of fine quality nainsook, stamped in 

exquisite rosebud design for pastel 
embroidery. 


Write for Circular 
Illustrating the new Fall 
assortment of Lingerie, Chil- 
dren's Wear, Novelties, etc. 
Every Bucilla package is 
guaranteed against imperfec- 
tions, and contains cottons to 
complete embroidery. Ail 
colored materials used for 
children’s wear are guaranteed 
Boil-Proof. 


BUCILLA Cottons 
are unsurpassed for crochet and embroidery. 
Made in guaranteed Boil-Proof and Wash- 
Fast colors. 
If Bucilla products are not obtainable 
from your dealer, write to us. 
BUCILLA MFG. CO., Inc. 


107A Grand 
Street, 


BEAR i BRAND 


G. U.S. PAT. OF 


YARNS 


Standardof Quality” 
Since 1867 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 
are distinguished by their wonderful 


variety of Fashion's latest colors, as 
well as their half-century’s suprem- 
acy in quality, softness and durability. 
As chic as it is becoming, this modish 
cable stitch sweater, as well as many other 
of the latest Bear Brand creations, can be 
easily made by following the directions in 
Bear Brand Blue Book of Yarnkraft 
Vol. 20 
Price 30c. postpaid 
You should also have the new 
Volume 22 
Price 17c. postpaid 
Featuring Filet Sweaters, Vestees, etc. 


If you cannot procure Bear: Brand 
Yarns and Books from your dealer, 
write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS. 


wadery, Crochet and Kuttting -use 


LOSSILLA 


Brigh ter than S1lk” 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 














Le Con tho Kew 
Designed by Cuoline MSchoonian 





STRIPS and scalloped pink 
batiste make ribbon unneces- 
sary on this white gown (No. 
1323). 























WHITE lawn with old-style 
pointed edges makes this pink 
batiste gown (the first above) 
exquisitely dainty. 


PINK and white 
squares of organdie 
combine to give an 
old-time charm to 
this very modern 
gown of pale pink 
crépe de Chine. 





THE gown on the right, of 
crinkly crépe tucked ina new 
way, has its square neck and 
tiny sleeves outlined with 
pink-edged white crocheted 
medallions. Crochet and 
scallops make the high-neck 
gowns attractive. 











THE feathery 
daintiness of tat- 
ting is intensified 
in a white Georg- 
ette crépe gown like 
that on the left. 
Muslin points edge 
the well-fitting cor- 
setcover(No. 1645). 
Unnecessary full- 
ness is obviated in 
the trim athletic 
union suit (No. 
1459) of crossbarred 
dimity with pale 
blue batiste scal- 
loped trimming. 





1330 ° 

















M10 UE wa? Ore 


UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


N’T Weigur 91 POUND 


SOUPS, STEWS, SAUCES 


—and every other use 


Corn chowders, oyster stews, cream soups, white sauces—all dishes that need milk— 
are creamy, delicious and: economical made from Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It is 
rich sweet milk of guaranteed purity with part of the moisture removed. Add an 
equal quantity of water and you have fluid milk. Keep a dozen cans on your pantry 
shelf—prevent milk shortage. At all good grocers. 

Send for Borden’s, Evaporated Milk Recipes — twenty-two recipes covering soups, 
entrees, desserts and salad dressings. 


“The milk that cuts the cost of cooking ” 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 

















— Hellugga 


the original toasted corn flake 
“won its favor through its flavor” 
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Copyright, 1919, by Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


aes eee Se aot 
the lf te se 
eal ated 
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are following ther 
WH: Kellogg 


ELLOGG’S—the 

original toasted corn 
flakes—was created on 
the principle that healthy 
appetites want not only 
nourishment but flavor. 
So Kellogg’s studied na- 
ture’s way—found how 
nature stored up her flavor 
materials, and brought out 
all that added goodness. 


Thus, Kelloge’s became 
the famous flakes, toasted, 
crisp, full-flavored, golden 
brown bits of purity which 
are brought to you oven- 
fresh in the Kellogg wax- 
tite package which must 
bear the signature shown 
above. 
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SulremeSimplecity Varhan Mahe 


WHEN such a useful one-piece frock as No. 1480 can be 
made for an eight-year-old girl from but 234 yards of gay 
plaided worsted with white piqué trimmings there is no reason 
why one should be doomed to wear plain colors. Wool jersey, in 
a warm dark red, made the other little frock (No. 2233) in this 
group, which is a dress-in-a-hurry style—slipping on right over 
the head. It is prettily trimmed 
with blue braid. Sizes 6 to 14. 












MOTHER can 
make a warm 
coat -like No. 
1789 out of 
cheviot, velours 
or silver tone. 


Sizes, 2 to 8. 





























A SUEDE belt, silk-braid darn- 
ing stitches and satin patches help 
to make a slip-on blouse like No. 
2197 charming for a six to fourteen 
year old girl. The one-piece skirt 


ON A, straight is hung froma buttoned underwaist. 


paneled dress like 
No. 2030, of 
citron-color rep, 
requiring 3% 
yards national 
blue wool em- 
broidery is all the 
trimming needed. 





1860 





\ 


ONE naturally would be proud of a pretty 
tan, white and brown striped gingham frock 
like No. 2287, with bloomers and trimmings 
in plain-color brown. All sizes, 6 to 14 years. 
Junior is coaxing a plainly reluctant Polly 
outdoors. It is evident that his nice new 
belted coat suit (No. 2003) with inverted 
plaits and patch pockets is responsible. 
Sizes, 2 to8 years. Polly's brown gabardine 
school frock (No. 1860) has pongee silk and 
braid trimmings. Sizes, 8 to 14 years. 












































1789 1480 2197 2287 2003 1860 





“TVERYWOMAN'S CLOTHES" illustrates the newest winter styles. This new 

book contains over 100 new designs in patterns for women, girls and children, 
with helpful suggestions for making. It will be sent to you upon request for six 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of mailing and service. Address the Service 
Bureau, THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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‘BONNE. NUIT™ 


The evening story is finished. It is “Good 
Night” time—time for sleepy little folks to slip 
out of comfy E-Z suits and into snowy beds. 


3-in-1 


Shirt—Drawers— Waist 


THE FR Jwaist 
Union Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














For Boys and Girls—Ages 2 to 13. 


DAY-LONG delight to boy and girl is the 

E-Z Waist Union Suit—the handy Shirt- 
Drawers-Waist combination with staunch at- 
tachments for hose and outer garments. No 
binding, bunching, chafing or slipping. Supreme 
ease in dressing and undressing and in every 
move and position. 


For Mother, economy and satisfaction. The 
choice fabric lasts long and the indestructible 
real-bone buttons are attached to resilient 
tubular knitted straps that “give” with every 
movement, thus relieving both body and button 
from the slightest strain. 


Your favorite store should have E-Z Waist Union 
Suits in Summer and Winter weights. If not,write 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
61 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


To Dealers: Most wholesale distributors of Children’s Under- 
wear carry E-Z Waist Union Suits. If yours does not, write to us. 
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There are styles of 
Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery for every mem- 


ber of the family, for 


work, dress or play, for 











every season of the year. 





Lucky is the family with 
a wise hosiery buyer 


More than money can be saved in buying hosiery. End- 
less darning and the discomfort and annoyance of wearing 
stockings with holes in them—these can be avoided. 





Fortunate then is the household with a hosiery buyer who 
knows values—who knows the strength and honest quality 
of Durable DURHAM Hosiery. There is hosiery comfort 
and economy for every member of the family in Durable- 
DURHAM. _ It wearslonger because it is made stronger. It 
is good-looking but never flimsy; it is moderate in price but 
never shoddy. Ask your dealer to show you 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


Anexampleof the many 
° ° fine values in Durable- 
Every pair is strongly reinforced at DURHAM Hosiery. 


points of hardest wear. The tops are 0 
wide and elastic; legs are full length; kd 
sizes are accurately marked; and the 
soles and toes are smooth, seamless and 


even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 


You should be able to buy Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer’s. 
Look for the trade mark ticket attached 
to each pair. If you cannot find this 
hosiery, we shall appreciate your writing 
direct to the Durham Hosiery Mills, Sales 
Department, 88 Leonard Street, New 


York, giving us the name of your dealer. 





DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS GLORIANA 
. Wanner, 
DURHAM, N. C. A\ll year wearing stock- 
Sales Office, 88 Leonard St, New York ——inf-_Softcombed yam, 

. Wide elastic tops. 
oy werner Soon ly double rein- 
industrial democracy —never of child labor. ional Is and toes. 

We have no strikes or lockouts. Black, white, cordovan. 
. DE be TR ee 
NPT ee ee eae ee 
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SINCE only 
14% yards of 
figured and5z 
yard of plain- 
color: silk, 36 
inches wide, 
are needed for 
this blouse 
(No. 2001) in 
size 36, every- 
onemay easily 
have one. All 
sizes, 34 to 44 
inches. Silver 
brocade and 
velvet could 
also be used. 


WOOL duve- 
tine, beaver- 
toned, cream 
broadcloth col- 
lar and brown 
beads make 
this day dress 
(No. 2238) 
undeniably 
smart. Sizes, 
16 and 18 
years, and 36 
to 44 inches. 
Black satin 
makes a glis- 
tening back- 
ground for the 
overdress (No. 
1928 )of Pom- 
peian red 
fleur de laine. 


2236 


2238 

















































Transfer 14894 


2238 


COLLEGE life pro- 
vides many occasions 
for a taffeta or satin 
frock like No. 2023, 
which comes in sizes 
14 to 20 years. She 
who wears size 16 
requires 5 yards of 
36-inch silk. Made 
of Mocha marvella, 
No. 2253 would 
dress its wearer 
smartly for daytime 
affairs. All sizes, 36 
to 52 inches. 

















1928 2016 








2236 


WHITE wash taffeta 
made the smart shirt 
(No. 2236), with collar 


2023 





and front in one. 


THIS dress (No. 
2016) is one of 
those simply de- 
signed frocks which 
girls like to make 
up for themselves. 
Opening on _ the 
shoulder it can be 
slipped over the 
head without dis- 
turbing one’s coif- 
fure. All sizes, 14 
to 20 years. Only 
3% yards of 44- 
inch material is re- 
quired for size 16. 
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I now have 
more attractive clothes 
yet save half” 


“Fete 


vo can,too. Buthow? The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal has solved the problem for you. 


Despite the continued high cost of all kinds 
of clothing, you may now dress more dain- 
tily, smartly, distinctively and at half the cost! 


We now offer you 





Lessons iu the Elements 
of Dressmaking © 
Without Cost fo You 


These lessons have been especially prepared for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, by the Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and 
Sciences. There are four of them, each packed full of practical, helpful instruction. They have been prepared particularly 
for you by Mary Brooks Picken, Director of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute. When you—and your daughter — have 
finished your study of them, you will have a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of sewing and dressmaking. 


‘How to make this very 
dress is fully taught in 
the new Home Journal 
lessons which may now 
be yours without cost.” 


THE LESSONS WILL TEACH YOU— 


How To Fit A Garment 
Perfectly. 


How To Make correctly 
twenty different essential 
stitches, seams and decora- 
tive stitches. How To Makg, complete 
in every detail, sensible but 
attractive aprons, practical 
and modish blouses, the 
finest of dainty lingerie, eco- 
nomical and pretty dresses, 
a lovely gown. 


How To Ger the right style 
effect with Tissue Paper 
Patterns. 


How To Cut Materials 
Without Waste. 








THESE practical lessons are printed on paper espe- 
cially selected to reproduce most clearly the many 
splendid illustrations, which are so plain and intelli- 
gible in themselves that often the text is not necessary 
‘to see exactly “how to do it.” 


Even practical home dressmakers need these lessons 
fo: their correct, authoritative, simple methods of ob- 
taining fashionable effects. 


Ard if you know nothing of dressmaking, these money- 
saving lessons will actually teach you, step by step, 
how to make eight different distinctive, becoming gar- 
ments. You, yourself, can make the eight—with better 
fit, with greater individuality, with far greater satis- 
faction—at a cost of less than your expense for four 
garments last season, yet from the very same materials. 


The garments you will quickly learn to make are of 


the very latest fall designs espécially selected by experts. 
And in making them, you will easily learn principles of 
dressmaking that will save you hundreds of dollars. 


Yet you may obtain all the lessons, with every feature 
we have described, without one penny of cost to your- 


self. 
The Easy, Only Way 


THESE special lessons are not for sale. The easy and 
theonly way youcan get them is: Tell one of your friends 
how much you personally enjoy Tue Lapies’ Home 
JournaL. When you explain that twelve big, helpful, 
inspiring issues will be delivered through the post- 
office—one each month for a year—at a cost of only 
$1.75, your friend will be glad to subscribe. Then send 
us her order! 


In return for sending one new yearly subscription for 
THE LADIES’ HOME FOURNAL—not your own and not 
to. your own address—accompanied by $1.75 (in 
Canada, $2.00; foreign, $3.00), we will send to YOU , 
the four complete “Lessons in the Elements of Dress- 
making,” entirely without cost, all delivery charges 
prepaid, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


You cannot afford to do without these lessons. Only 
25,000 sets have been printed. We recommend that 
you promptly send us: (1) the name and correct ad- 
dress of the one new subscriber, (2) a remittance of the 
exact amount required, and (3) the name and address 
towhich we are to send your complete set of lessons. 
By acting today, you can begin to make your first fall 
garment within a few days. 


Address Tue Lavies’ Home Journat, 306 Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 





























“Outdoors” aud The Skin: 


The keen, exhilaration of the Summer Outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flowing 
of the blood, even while it endangers the smoothness, 


the natural beauty of the skin to wind and sun. 


‘And what is more disheartening, what 
more enervating to youthful height of spirits 
than roughness, crudeness, coarseness of com- 
plexion ? 


The complement to the exercise of The 
Sports Woman is the constant use of Resinol 
Soap. The blemishes on the delicate skin, the 
outward and visible signs of a‘neglect all too 
frequent, will be mitigated and the complexion 
improved, as you commence its beneficial use. 


Whatever blotches may appear as the 
result of the sun’s influence on the hidden pig- 


ES NOLS Oi 


Vy ou may have a generous sam- 
ple cake free at your request. 


A postal will do! We will immediately send you a sample 
of Resinol Soap, accompanied by an explanatory booklet on ‘‘How to treat and 
overcome complexion troubles."’ Address, Dept. A-76, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 


ments of the skin, whatever irregularities may 
be consequent’ on the use of impure soaps in 
Country Club or Golf House, Resinol Soap will 
act as a stimulant and serve to hasten your new 
pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


The constituents of Resinol Soap tend 
to prevent the spread of facial flaws, to preserve 
the bloom of the fairest skin, and to present to 
the world of The Sports Woman (in whatever 
sphere) the delight of life so enhanced by purity 
of color and of feature. 
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So Many WoMEN WANT To START TEA RooMs 
| BUT SO FEW KNOW HOw: HERE TWO WOMEN TELL THEM 








=) | HE was left, a woman of fifty, 
with a ten-room house, cen- 
trally located, in a Middle 
Western city and $5000 in 
life-insurance policies, with 
no other experience than 
twenty-five years as a home 
maker. How could she re- 
tain her home and make use 
—_ of the only talent she pos- 
sessed—that of keeping house? One morning 
she went shopping, and lunched at a cafeteria. 
It was crowded and noisy. 

“‘T owe my success,” she declares now, “‘to 
the vision I had that morning of a home- 
cafeteria service combined with quiet and at- 
tractive surroundjngs. I went home and 
planned the changes in my house necessary to 
turn parlor and living room into cafeteria tea 
rooms, dining room into serving room, and 
basement and laundry into additional kitchens.” 

When the young business man with his lunch- 
eon tray filled with tempting food from coun- 
ters in the former dining room enters the room 
formerly the living room and library, he sees 
half a dozen of the fourteen daintily set tables, 
each with its white-enameled chairs, placed 
near broad, old-fashioned bay windows hung 
with Swiss curtains embroidered in yellow daf- 
fodils. Yellow and green figured drapes sepa- 
rate the next room. Pillows of the same bright 
material are piled upon the built-in seats at the 
sides of the fireplace; on the mantel above 
stands'a bowl of nasturtiums. One or two 
cheery pictures of grassy slopes or vine-covered 
cottages hang upon the walls. Boys in white 
jackets stand near to remove soiled empty 
dishes, and later one carries away his tray. 

The cost of remodeling Mrs. Stone’s house 
came to $500. Besides this remodeling expense, 
and the installing of the heavy equipment, 



































This Home Was Turned Into a Cafeteria Tea Room—and.an Income 














which came to $1300, there remained items such 
as furniture and dishes. All these together came 
to $3000, which left a balance of $2000 for 
buying provisions and paying’, the help at 
the beginning of the enterprise. e larger the 
quantities of provisions that can be bought, the 
better the prices that can be made on them. 

“Good food,” declares Mrs. Stone, ‘“‘is, above 
all, our aim. It is the one excuse a cafeteria has 
for existing, and if we forget it for one minute 
we have missed the way of our business. 

““The weekly pay roll, which includes fifteen 
persons on its list, totals the sum of $114.50: 


Meat cook . Sede Ah aece te a ee 
Assistant meat cook ........-. 1 

Pastry cook . : ;. 1 
Assistant pastry cook . 
Dining-room girl. . 
Two girls who wash silver and slasses, 

oe re ; 
CHOON «se ks 
Six boys who work for board. 


Tetal.. 


"No one should start a cafeteria on any 
smaller scale than this,’’ warns Mrs. Stone. 
‘Because it takes just so many workers to put 
the thing across. It takes a large number of 


* patrons, consequently, in order to realize the 


big profits that are possible in the business. 
‘Prices of dishes have to be worked out ona 
systematic basis so as to make the price of each 
average double the cost of raw materials. 
“Overhead expenses are the same, no matter 
how few patrons you have or how many. We 
fed two hundred people a day during the first 
two months we were established, but we could 
have cooked for four hundred with practically no 
additional work. One should be reasonably cer- 
tain of a large number of customers before start- 
ing a cafeteria, and then advertise it freely.” 
—HArRIET NIxon PETTIBONE. 


WuatT You WILL NEED To Buy To MAKE A START 


By THE SUCCESSFUL PROPRIETOR OF A MID-WEST TEA ROOM 





wa\HE most important thing 
needed to insure success in 
starting a tea room is the 
need of it. The next thing 
needed is the right location. 
A young woman in a Mid- 
dle West city has recently 
opened one in a room form- 
erly occupied by a saloon. 
She plans to accommodate 
the men and women employed in near-by civic 
buildings in the process of building. 

It is well to look ahead to the possibilities of 
the future expansion of the neighborhood. Make 
sure of an attractive street frontage. Few tea 
rooms make a success when tucked away in the 
rear or upper floor of a building. 

By all means take a long lease if the promise 
of the future development of the location war- 
rants it. A move is sometimes fatal to a well- 
established business. Much expense and anxiety 
may be spared if one goes to a lawyer for ad- 
vice in the drawing of the lease. A lease with 
a clause providing for renewal at a fixed rental 
is much the best form to seek. 

Where one is not sure of one’s artistic ability 
and the trend of public taste, it is best to seek 
an architect and a decorator. The services of 
the latter need cost nothing, as in many cases 
she finds satisfactory compensation in the dis- 
counts allowed her by the merchants. 

Choose a light, airy room. One naturally 
seeks a table beside the window or infront of the 
crackling wood blaze. Place plain light paper 
or stain upon the walls, one with a little sun- 
shine in its tint. Shades of glazed chintz, with 
plain side draperies which blend with the wall 
color, are new and attractive at the windows. 
Have a few good, old prints suitably framed on 
the wall and some old brass and copper on the 
shelves. The impatient guest is likely to be 
less impatient if there is something about to 
interest the eye. 














HE most artistic furniture is that which is 

painted and decorated in harmony with the 
general scheme. A successful tea room must 
have a distinctive setting. While simplicity is 
the keynote in furnishings, it is the simplicity 
of good line and color. 

In selecting a name choose a characteristic 
one where possible. ‘‘The Bluebird” is appro- 
priate in the country, but not a good choice for 
a city tearoom. ‘The Mission Inn” is a charm- 
ing name for a tea room in the Southwest, with 
the proper architectural setting, but a very poor 
choice for a city tea room whose only character- 
istic note is Mission furniture. ‘‘The Green 
Parrot” is suitable where the chair backs are 
cut and painted to represent a parrot and polly 
hangs in her cage. 

One very attractive tea room, designed by a 
famous decorator, is called ‘“‘The Goldfish.” 
The painted wooden sign is in the form of a 
conventionalized goldfish. This design is also 


found on the tables and chairs, which are 
painted in green and goldfish shades. The walls 
are decorated in the impressionistic Japanese 
style showing goldfish in water. On each table 
is a small glass bowl of goldfish. The waitresses 
wear uniforms of linen in goldfish shade, with 
white aprons and caps. 

China which carries out the design chosen for 
the decorative scheme is the best choice. Eng- 
lish porcelain is very effective. It is best to pur- 
chase the equipment at a hotel-supply house. 
An attractively printed, clean, tidy menu card, 
decorated in keeping with the general scheme, 
with a neatly typed special menu for the day 
attached is the best form. 


TEA room should gain a reputation for 
serving something better than any other 
tea room. It may be chicken and waffles, 
chicken pie, baked ham, Southern style, or 
some other popular dish served ona special day 
each week. Work for areputation for good food, 
good service and unusual dishes, and then work 
to keep it. It is necessary to give a variety of 
choice, as one deals with many different tastes. 
One successful tea room began to spell its doom 
when it offered a special dollar luncheon in 
which no choice was given. 

There are three distinct types of tea room: 
The “‘self-serve” type, which, during the war, 
gained popularity in the crowded cities—clubs 
and hotels in general opened such departments; 
the tea room where service is featured, and the 


one which offers a combination of the two types. 
In the last the food is cooked in the common 
kitchen. In the self-serve department a small 
space is devoted to the steam table, the coffee 
urn and the ice receptacle where the salads and 
chilled. desserts are kept. The rest of the space 
is devoted to tables and chairs. In yet another 
large room the food is served by waitresses in 
the regulation way. This plan offers a distinct 
advantage in that the hurried business woman 
may serve herself in a shorter space of time at 
less cost than the same food can be served to 
her. The service room offers opportunity for 
luncheon parties and the luncher of more leisure. 

A private room for luncheon parties is one 
of the needs of the tea room. Where this is not 
possible screens may be arranged so as to give a 
degree of privacy. Have special linen, glass, 
china and silver distinctive and elegant. The 
seating capacity of the table should be at least 
eighteen. 

There is always the possibility in connection 
with a tea room of working up a catering trade, 
especially where a tea room has a reputation for 
fine cakes, pastries, salads and sandwiches. 


HILE figures vary in different parts of the 

country, and expenditure depends upon 
the good judgment of the buyer, the cost of the 
following suggested equipment for a tea room 
seating fifty people at one time may be helpful 
to the woman who wishes to start in the tea- 
room business: 


















































KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


CRN. gi ats 8 8 Ge 8 $120.00 
Steam table . 125.00 
Refrigerator. ..... 75.00 
Cooking utensils ....... 100.00 

We eS Se RR $420.00 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN 

4 Dozen 7-inch plates, at $4.55 $18.20 
4 Dozen 6-inch plates, at $3.60 14.40 
4 Dozen 5-inch plates, at $2.90 11.60 
4 Dozen 4-inch plates, at $2.65 . a 10.60 
4 Dozen cups and saucers, at Sg es 23.60 
4 Dozen sauce dishes, at $2.00 or“ 8.00 
4 Dozen oatmeals (soup), at $3. 50 . 3. 14.00 
3 Dozen bouillon cups, at $7.00 . .». 21.00 

TUM o's os 8 o 3 s, eens . . $121.40 

GLass 

5 Dozen water glasses, at $1.20. . . . $6.00 
4 Dozen iced-tea glasses, at'$2.50.... 10.00 
3 Dozen sherbet glasses, at $2.50. . . 7.50 

Ed a as. 6. Kae $23.50 

SILvER--10 YEARS’ GUARANTY 

4 Dozen knives, at $3.75 $15.00 
8 Dozen forks, at $3.75... . 30.00 
8 Dozen teaspoons, at $1.75 . . 14.00 
4 Dozen soup spoons, at $3.25 , wl 13.00 
4 Dozen butter spreaders, at $4. 50... 18.00 

i re ee eee $90.00 


Damask table linen at four dollars a yard, 
with napkins at twelve dollars a dozen, is pro- 
hibitive for the tea room of small capital. 
Light brown crash can still be obtained, and it 
is proving the most satisfactory fabric for table 
use. Linen crash, forty-five inches wide, is 
priced at one dollar and fifty cents a yard; the 
twenty-two inch crash costs seventy-five cents; 
and the eighteen-inch, fifty centsa yard. Both 
widths are used for table runners and for nap- 
kins. Many hotels and tea rooms have resorted 
to cotton damask for table use. The patterns 
are attractive, and if the napery is slightly 
starched and carefully ironed by hand, its ap- 
pearance is much like that of linen. The best 
plan is to have a laundress connected with the 
tea room, 

The best grade of cotton damask is priced at 
three dollars for the fifty-four-inch and two 
dollars and seventy-five cents for the forty- 
five-inch cloths. The eighteen-inch napkins 
cost three dollars and twenty-five cents a 
dozen. Both cloths and napkins are hemmed. 

A tea room with seating capacity of fifty 
should have at least three tablecloths or runner 
sets for each table and at least two hundred 
napkins. Many tea rooms find it more eco- 
nomical and quite as satisfactory to use doilies. 
Others are using paper service.- The paper 
doilies in two sizes have the appearance of 
embroidered linen, and the napkin is a twenty- 
four-inch square of heavy crépe paper. 

These quantities may be cut down somewhat, 
as, even if the tea room is filled, each guest is not 
using the same equipment at the same time. 

—RvutH Evetyn DowDELL. 























HERE ARE EIGHT WHO MADE INCOMES | 
OF THINGS THEY ONCE Dip ONLY AT HOME 
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“Snarks” Were Made to’ Make a Christmas Dinner Party Laugh 


SS NICHOLS, of Wellesley, Massachusetts, originated these nut-and-raisin animals, Later she placed them on 
sale through the Woman’s Industrial Union in Boston, and now in other places, and has made more than 3000 
in two years. “Originality is the hall-mark of success,” and you can see that “snarks” are like nothing that ever lived 
on land or in the sea. So many dinner parties have been a success because those first chilly moments have been for- 
gotten in the joy of something absolutely new, and so many sick people have been entertained for hours by the funny 
little beasts that came through some thoughtful friend. 


/ 





Her Friends Called Her Con- 6 
fections “Dream Chocolates” 


HE made them so well she could not keep 

them to herself, so Miss Borrup has built a 
“big business” in St. Paul, Minnesota, because 
she continues to make homemade candies in a 
homemade way—in small quantities. She is us- 
ing the same copper kettles in the same kitchen 
in which she started, and not a tray of candy 
comes out of the kitchen without her personal 
supervision. 





Six Quarts of Broth Were Mrs. Mary 
Hatch Willard’s Capital Stock 


HE had had experience in preparing delica- 

cies for invalids in her own home and, when 
thrown on her own resources, capitalized her 
experience. Now she has the Home Bureau 
Medical House at 52 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, and furnishes scientifically pre- 
pared foods for invalids and children and de- 
livers them at homes where their preparation 
is impossible or inadvisable. 


How to Sell a Homemade Article 
By James C. Butterworth, Jr. 


tures a single item, or half a dozen items 
at the most, is often puzzled as to the best 
method of putting her product on the market. 

The method most often used by the inexperi- 
enced is to place the article with local dealers on 
consignment, giving the dealer a percentage on 
sales and taking back whatever is left unsold at 
an agreed-upon time; this plan can be operated 
over considerable territory if the manufacturer 
advertises that he has an article or a line to dis- 
pose of on this basis. 

Consignment business is not a good arrange- 
ment as a general thing, as the dealer who ob- 
tains goods on those terms does not feel the 
same necessity of pushing them that he does 
those bought and paid for, and often goods are 
returned to the maker, damaged and greatly 
reduced in value; it does serve, however, to 
get the goods on sale. ‘ 

Another and better way is to give the product 
to a jobber, who puts it in his line together with 
many other items made by other manufacturers. 
This method has many points in its favor: The 
producer will be assured of a small profit and 
her money, will have none of the trouble of 
shipping, bookkeeping, collecting or selling, and 
will dispose of a lot of merchandise. The ac- 
tual maker of the article has no identity with 
the general public or the trade, and in the rush 
season the inconsiderate jobber can make life 
very disagreeable for the manufacturer in his 
efforts to fill orders. An ironclad contract and 
thorough understanding is a necessity in such 
an arrangement. 

Another why, and one that gives the manu- 
facturer an identity and classification with other 
producers, is to give the 
line to the sales agents or 


sk producer of novelties who manufac- 











\ distributors of merchan- 
dise who sell to the trade 
the producer is trying to 
reach. These distributors 
act as direct representa- 
tives of the manufacturer, 
taking orders for him in 
his name and sending 
them to the maker who 
bills and ships the goods 
and receives payment for 
all bills; the selling agent 
gets a commission on sales 
and usually on all succeed- 
ing business that results 
from sales so long as he 
la continues to represent the 








If the Folks at Home Liked it Someone Else 


Would Want It 













producer. A distributor 
with salesmen traveling in 
various sections of the 


O THOUGHT Miss Effie Heffner, of Valle Crucis, North Carolina, 

who was wise enough when she wanted to create a business for 
herself to take a field not overcrowded. She had made cheese at 
home, so she prepared herself to be an expert by taking a course in 
cheese making at a State College, purchased a herd of registered 
Holsteins, and now runs a cheese factory, selling by mail for family 
use cheeses of one, twoand five pounds. The dairy maids are moun- 
tain girls attending the local industrial school, cheese making being 
part of their practical training, 


country and a New 
York City display 
room is the most de- 
sirable. A single 
item would have to 
be of exceptional 
merit to interest 
such a distributor, 
as he prefers suffi- 
cient numbers to 
make a “‘line.” This 
method is probably 
the best, until the 
manufacturer can 














put out his own 
salesmen. 

Failing to obtain a distributor who covers an 
extensive territory, the next best way is to 
place the line with salesmen who “ make” cer- 
tain sections—a man (or woman) who covers 
New England, another New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, District of Col- 
umbia, etc., a Southern salesman, a Middle 
West man and a Pacific Coast representative. 
There are many such salesmen looking for live 
side lines. 

AIL orders offer another method of placing a 

line or an article on the market, and good 
results can be obtained by well-worded “ads” 
in proper trade journals. Sample sets, descrip- 
tive catalogues, price lists, etc., are necessary 
adjuncts of this plan; also considerable capital 
is necessary. Some manufacturers are successful 
in selling by mail direct to the final consumer, 
cutting out the retail dealer, but this involves 
extensive advertising in leading weekly and 
monthly publications, expensive outlay in cata- 
logues, cuts, trade lists, etc. 

It is much better for the producer to make a 
connection with some mail-order house, and 
there are several that are always on the watch 
for the best and latest novelty. One good mail- 
order house is better than fifty average retail 
dealers as an outlet for merchandise. 

A great many producers, particularly in their 
first efforts, overlook and neglect many points 
that should figure in the cost of the article. 
Time, labor, cost of stock, supplies, overhead— 
all these have to be figured and added to the cost 
of the article in order to fix a profitable selling 
price. One other point: Without good work- 
manship and attention to every detail, the 
article, no matter how clever, will lose out. No 
amateurish sewing, if it is needlework, no daubs 
of paint, if it is decorated, will do. But a mix- 
ture of clever ideas, good workmanship, some 
capital and the right selling connection will in- 
sure the success of almost any novelty. 














not harm baby’s skin. 
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le A. | DAY, of Dan- 

vers, Massachusetts, 
conceived the idea, years 
ago, of making dainty baby 
shoes, realizing nothing is 
too good for the newcomer. 
She first took her own 
samples to the heads of 
Infant Departments, then 
new ideas in soft fabric 
shoes were developed and 
new lines added until now 
she manages the factory 
in the picture, where the 
greatest care is used in se- 
lecting materials that will 






The Gift Shop That Started in a 


Bureau Drawer 


RS. BESSIE FRYE has her gift shop at 381 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. She started 
by making coat hangers for dolls, and these, 
with other novelties, could at that time all be 
kept in one of the drawers of this old bureau, 
which she still has in her up-to-date shop. She 
has progressed in three years to a gift shop of 
her own and a small manufacturing line which 
she sells to others. 





Would You Envy or be Sorry for a 
Woman Who Lives on Fruit Cake? 


RS. GRACE A. RUSH, of Hyde Park, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, put her Martha Ann fruit 
cakes on the market after many requests from 
friends to whom she had sent cakes at Christ- 
mas. She sells to famous New York shops. Her 
first order from New York was for a shipment 
of seven cakes. She has established the selling 
of her cakes in several cities and at this writing 
is still baking them in her own kitchen, 

















She Makes Two Hundred Kinds of Baby Shoes 


A Woman Who Helps Other Women While She Helps Herself 


ISS HATTIE BARRY and her partner, Miss Murl Grace, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
took a business course after high school. While keeping house for her father Miss 
Barry studied everything she could find about cooking and won a reputation as a baker 
f of “splendid cakes and pies.” She filled private orders.: Now they have machinery 
equipment in their own shop and specialize on large layer and loaf cakes, keeping up the 


work of an Exchange by selling small muffins and tea cakes of other women on a 


percentage basis. 
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AND EIGHT WHO CREATED THEIR JOBS 


SOME THINGS MEN NEVER THOUGHT OF 


Why Not Establish Your Own Business ? 
By Julia Robins 





She Runs a Home-Cooking Kitchen in 
America’s Biggest Hotel 


RS. ANNA TACKMEYER asked Mr. E. M. 

Statler why a good hotel couldn’t have a 
real home-cooking kitchen. He liked the idea 
and into the Hotel Pennsylvania, which he was 
just finishing in New York City, he put an electric 
kitchen. Mrs. Tackmeyer’s specialties appear 
on the menu with those of the hotel’s chefs, for 
those who require simple food and cannot par- 
take of elaborately prepared dishes. Cookery is 


a woman’s work if she will makea business of it. cooking and a family recipe for doughnutsthat are there in great variety, laundry bags, shoe } 
was always in demand. Her bags and vanity bags, as well as workbags of dif- Gas: 4 z 
friend persuaded her that it’ ferent designs. She employs no salesman, but ae, 4 


home if one has the wisdom to recognize 

it. The objection to the majority of sug- 
gestions for making money at home or in the 
smaller towns is that in too many cases they are 
merely pleas for a species of pathetic charity 
from your friends, who are expected to purchase 
of you because of your immediate necessities 
rather than because you offer value received. 
It is only when a woman has the courage to look 
her business and her ability to conduct it 
squarely in the face that she has learned the 
first lesson of ultimate success. 

An inexperienced milliner, who had embarked 
in the millinery business because it was gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the ways by which 
a woman could make money at home, had ex- 
pected her friends to buy her hats as a matter 
of course. But she had overlooked the fact that 
she knew nothing of millinery and still less of 
proper business methods of buying stock. Of 
salesmanship she knew absolutely nothing at all. 

“You can make wonderful doughnuts, but 
you do not know a thing about trimming a hat,” 
said the friend to whom she was telling her “‘ bad 
luck” story. “I’ll buy your doughnuts because 
they are well worth the money, but I wouldn’t 
wear one of your hats if you paid me for it.” 

The failure in millinery had a real knack for 


"T ioe is always an opportunity near 





TAL AT 100 TEST 








ness of the talent she possessed 
instead of using a millinery shop 
as a pretense to obtain money. 
She made a business of her knack 
of making doughnuts—not a side 
issue—and she succeeded in put- 
ting her children through school 
with doughnut money. 


> would be wisdom to make a busi- 


HAVE always been interested 

in women who do unusual 
things, so when I heard of the 
“Bag Lady,” who makes three 
thousand dollars a year on bags of 
all kinds, I sought her out. She 
ff told me that she started her busi- 
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Most Women Measure With the Yardstick: 


This One Doesn’t 


ISS ZOE NATALIE CORRAZ measures light in a New 

York electrical testing laboratory. The intensity of an 
automobile light must come within the law, the light of depart- 
ment stores must be regulated to display goods to the best ad- 
vantage, andsoon. This work, which would attract only the 
woman whose mind has a scientific bent, leads into all fields 
of light measurement, including that passing through glass 
and porcelain globes in the home and the reflecting effect of 


wall coverings. 


ness several years ago by making 
up bags of the challis head ker- 
chiefs worn by Hungarian peas- 
ant women, which a friend had 
brought to this country, and plac- 
ing them in the different Women’s 
Exchanges in and about New 
York City. 

In the making of her bags she 
expended but a few dollars. Own- 
ers of specialty shops, seeing her 
bags and finding them attract- 
ively salable, asked for her address 




























and sent in an order, or sought 
her and gave it personally. Later, 
buyers for the large department 
stores saw the bags and asked 
for the line. This shows how any 
good selling article advertises and 
sells itself. 

The “ Bag Lady” has a family. 
She looks after their comfort and 
at times does the housework. She 
says that one’s best business 
asset is prompt delivery. She 











believes in being strictly busi- 
nesslike. She gives two per cent 
off for payment within ten days, and finds her 
customers all prompt in payment. She has 
never lost an account, and has not cleared less 
than three thousand dollars a year in the last 
three years. The work is done in odd hours in 
her own home, by herself and one sewing girl 
whom she hires by the day. 

One room which holds the sewing machine is 
given over to the work, and the dining room is 
also used at hours when it is not required for 
domestic purposes. The ‘‘ Bag Lady” does all 
the planning and cutting as well as the finishing. 
No fingers but her own tie the dainty bows and 
place the final stitches. A large closet off the 
dining room stores the completed bags. They 


twice each year she takes her samples from city 
to city. 


GIRL in a small town, anxious to earn extra 
~\& Christmas money, made a few smart bou- 
doir caps and aprons. Her samples were bought 
up so quickly and her sales were so satisfactory, 
that she decided to make a business of it. She 
took samples to a department store, bought her 
materials at wholesale prices and soon was able 
to hire others to help her and so distribute the 
profits. She utilized a knack of designing and 
coloring and made good, because her caps and 
aprons were really desirable and unusual. She 
was wise enough to keep her output at a point 
where she could maintain her standard of 
originality and personal designing. 

A girl on a Missouri farm determined to 
utilize a grove of pecan trees on the place, that 
had usually been given over to public picking. 
She chanced to read in a St. Louis paper that 
shelled pecans were selling at a profitable price 
a pound, and she commercialized her sense of 
business values by purchasing a shelling 
machine for a dollar and gathering the pecan 
crop before the general public could get to it. 

It meant hard work, but she sold her shelled 
pecans at a good price on the St. Louis market 
and established a reputation for sound and 
whole pecans in the package. 


She is Always Glad When She Sees 


a Worn-Out Tire 


ISS PEGGY ENGLEMAN, of 35 East Thir- 

tieth Street, New York City, believes that 
with enough enthusiasm a woman can sell any- 
thing. Before the war she manufactured ribbon 
novelties, but now sells tires. She walks thor- 
oughfares where trucks are numerous until she 
sees one needing new tires, takes the name and 
address of the owner, sends him a special- 
delivery letter, then calls on him with a section 
sample and shows him the great advantage of 
the tire she sells. 
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What Man Ever Thought of a House- 
keeper for a Bank? 








HAT is what Miss Harriet Cringan, of Rich- 

mond, Virginia, thought of when she decided 
that her forte lay in domesticity and started the 
Bank Housekeeping Concern. Shesees that the 
town banks are kept in apple-pie order, first 
instructing strong, willing women how to clean. 
As soon as the banks are closed in the afternoon 
she puts her forces to work and oversees all 
details, even the 
cleaning of brass 
and mahogany. 
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Who Knows Better Than a Woman What to Do 


at a Moving? 


ISS MABEL WEIANT, who was assistant manager of 
one of New York’s largest warehouses, decided to look 

for a business of her own. She began by arranging return 
loads for van owners who were taking household goods from 
New York to near-by towns. This proved so successful for the 
van owners that they organized the Van Owners’ Association 
of Greater New York and persuaded Miss Weiant to become 
It is the only return-load bureau that handles 
household removals, and Miss Weiant handles the arrange- 


the manager. 


ments of both going and return trips. 











She Knew She Could Interest Women in Making Work Easier 


MES: MAE SAVELL CROY persuaded the manufacturers of labor-saving devices to 
let her demonstrate their wares at the cottage which she planned in the Bush 
Terminal Sales Building in New York City, so that housewives could come to see how 
they worked. A woman hasn’t much faith in machinery until its value is shown in work 
easily accomplished. Buyers from all over the country come, see, and take back with 
them the machines that will lighten the labor of women in their locality. 





The Banker Farmerette Who Takes 
Drudgery Out of Farm Life 


Miss L. A. RABINSKI, of the Holyoke National 
Bank, Massachusetts, begins with the farmer’s 














wife where the bank agriculturist leaves off with 
the farmer. One bank agriculturist reports that half 
of his successful business has been the result of 
talks with farmers’ wives. The farmer’s wife wants 


Why Can’t a Woman be a Printer as Well as a Man? 


to put the farm on an efficiency basis, but because TS is the shop of Sadie and Minnie Manasse, 6 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. Miss Sadie 





Manasse knew the printing business and, her sister’s health failing from too confining work, she decided 
to start a print shop of herown and let her sister solicit orders. Later they decided to add office supplies and fine 
stationery lines. Now they have an attra-tive, well-stocked shop, with greeting cards and unusual gifts which 
appeal especially to women. Miss Minnie Manasse made her initial attémpt for orders by an office-to-office 
canvass ina large building. Orders—many of them—were taken the very first day. Meanwhile, Miss Sadie 
Manasse saw that the printers turned out good work. Orders increased daily, until within a few months the 
sisters had established a real business, J 


she does not value her own work it is worth while 
for the bank to send someone to show her how to 
shorten her eighteen-hour day, work with system, 
use labor-saving devices and brighten her surround- 
ings. This raises both the farmer and his wife to 
a healthful, thrifty plane of living and enables 
them to cancel bank loans. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September, 1919 
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There*are No Frills-at All 
Here, You See 











The Woman Who Cooks will gasp at the fig- 
ures of one of the Jargest of our camp kitchens in 
France. Here is how the mess sergeant puts it: 
“The kitchen range was 928 feet wide and 1358 
feet long. Eighteen firemen kept it hot. There 
were 519 cooks and:700 K. P.’s (Kitchen Police). 
We mashed potatoes with a pile driver; coffee 
we gro with a 350-horse, high-power motor. 
Dirtypans were hauled out in railroad cars. 
Assess sergeant I rode up and down the kitchen 
on a motorcycle shouting orders through a meg- 
aphone. When we had flapjacks, we mixed the 
batter in 12 concrete mixers.” 


x XX 


The Man Who Has a Real Grudge against the 
League of Nations has been found. His objec- 
tion is musical. He says for years he has been 
singing ‘“‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee”; now he 
has to learn how to sing ‘‘Our Countries, ’Tis 
of Those.” xx Xx 


Giving a Man a Lemonade Bath was adopted 
by the Secret Service departments in Europe 
during the war. A suspect would be searched, 
and then, if he was still suspected, he would be 
given a lemonade bath to bring to light any 
secret skin writing. This writing would often 
be applied to the skin of messengers by invisible 
ink which could not be detected until the acid 
of the lemon would bring out the writing. 


xx xX 


‘* Yes, Ma’am, It’s a Fact,’’ said old Ben. 
“A woman who never thinks of anybody but 
herself can’t help getting herself on her mind so 
much that she just naturally gets tired of her- 


self.” x x x 


There is a Barkless Dog: the Alaskan dog. 
It only yelps and howls and it does that good 
and plenty whenever a bell rings or a whistle 
blows. x xX 


If You Think 13 is Unlucky, you must not 
carry one of the old quarter-dollar pieces. For 
you'll find 13 letters in the word “Quarter 
Dollar.”” The eagle on it has 13 feathers in his 
tail and 13 long feathers in each wing. He has 
13 arrows in his left claw, and there are 13 
leaves in the branch in his right. The ribbon in 
his beak has 13 letters on it, and the shield has 
13 vertical bars. There are 13 stars over his 
head and 13 stars on the other side. 


x XX 


A Man Owed Another Man $280. He had 
been repeatedly “‘dunned,” and finally, in pique, 
got $280 in pennies, put them in a bucket and 
sent the bucket to his creditor, The payment 
was refused under the law that pennies are not 
legal tender above 25 cents, which is a fact. 
The same with nickels, which are not legal 
tender in amounts above 25 cents. Dimes, 
quarters and half dollars are legal tender up to 
$10. Above that sum, they may be refused. 


xxx 


*¢ Excuse Me,’’ She Said, as she walked into 
the country editor’s office. “ But you editors are 
supposed to know everything. Can you tell me 
how to treat sick bees?” 

“Yes,” said the answer. “ With respect.” 


xxx 


He Was a Bit Absent-Minded, was this young 
professor, immersed in his technical studies; 
and so, when his bridé said to him “‘ Dearest, do 
you know you haven’t kissed me for over three 
weeks,” he looked blankly at her and asked: 

“Then, my dear, whom have I been kissing?” 





WE ALL HAVE A 
BETTER HALF 


O, NOT our wives. But your 

right hand is bigger than your 
left; your right arm is heavier than 
its mate. One side of your face is 
better looking than the other half. 
Even one eyebrow is better than 
another. Your eyes should be 
alike, but they are not. Because 
you have a favorite side on which 
you sleep, one of your ears is dif- 
ferent from the other. One of 
your shoulders is higher than the 
other. Nature never constructs a 
human being symmetrically in 
any detail. 











Isn’t it True, though, that it takes us just 
about ten minutes to discover the same faults 
in others that we can’t discover in ourselves in 
a lifetime? x xX 


Here’s a Real Woman’s One: There is no cold 
cream that will keep away wrinkles so success- 
fully as the milk of human kindness. 


xxx 
Stockholm is Built on Islands, and the name 


means “an island in a sound.” For several 
months in the year it is closed by ice. 


THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Wheat is Found 11,000 Feet Above Sea Level 
in the Andes—the highest elevation at which 
wheat is supposed to grow. 


xxx 


X-Rays are Now Used to show the minutest 
flaw in a four-inch thickness of steel. 


xxx 


A Man, Speaking at a Lawyers’ Club Dinner, 
arose and said: “I have heard so many de- 
lightful speeches here this evening that I came 
near fancying myself in heaven—but for the 
presence of so many lawyers.” 


xxx 


There’s Really Nothing New! Artificial legs 
and arms were in use in Egypt as early as 700 
years before Christ ! 


xxx 


There is One Telephone in the United States 
for every nine persons, or every two families; 
and the number of calls made during a single 
year is estimated at more than two hundred for 
every man, woman and child in the country. 


x XX 


Chinese Widows Rarely Remarry. As a rule 
customs of society do not go farther; but in 
some parts of Fuhien the self-destruction of 
widows in their devotion to their husbands has 
assumed almost barbarous forms. Forexample, 
when a man passes away his wife will generally 
declare her intention to kill herself to demon- 
strate her faithfulness toward him. Then the 
elders of the family will cause a high stage to be 
erected and invite their relatives, friends and 
acquaintances to witness the heroic deed. When 
the appointed hour has come and the spectators 
have assembled, the lady will ascend the steps 
to hang herself amid the admiration and appro- 
bation of the spectators. Then a stone arch will 
be erected to her memory, and the family will 
be regarded as illustrious for possessing such a 
devoted wife. x xX 


Birds are Fast Taking the Place of hoboes on 
the brakebeams of trains. Especially sparrows 
and linnets are adopting this habit, and instead 
of flying from the East to the West are riding 
the brakebeams. The story is told of 300 birds 
riding on a Southern Pacific train passing 
through Nevada from the East recently, flying 
from their perches between the coaches when 
the train passed over a rough crossing. 


xxx 


If a Man Wants Mending Done in China, he 
never has to go very far, for there are needle- 
women seated along the street ready to sew 
and mend. Sometimes these workers sit on low 
stools and sometimes on the sidewalks, but 
there they sit sewing away hard, for they never 
are short of patrons. These women are generally 
the wives of fishermen or boatmen and are 
glad to get the little ‘‘odds and ends” of work 
to help increase the family income. 


x XX 


The Men Who Build windmills say that a 
wind sixteen miles an hour may be expected for 
eight hours a day on the average for every day 
in the year. Not that such a wind can be relied 
upon every day in the year. But the average 
wind all the year round will equal sixteen miles 
an hour for eight hours every day. 


x XX 


It Was Certainly a Frightful little town 
hotel. But the two traveling men had no 
choice, so they put up and went to bed. Sud- 
denly one of them smelled an odor, got up and 
found the gas bracket leaking. “Get up, Mac,” 
said he. “The gas is escaping.” 

“Well,” said his friend, ‘‘do you blame it?” 


xxXX 


Hats Off to Mrs. Demarest! She has been 
president of the State Bank in Pretty Prairie, 
Kansas, for seventeen years, and in all that 
time the bank has never had a loss, never fore- 
closed a mortgage and never employed a lawyer. 


x% as 


England’s Leading Business Woman, Lady 
Rhondda, is a director in more than forty great 
corporations engaged in mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation and other lines of industry. 


x xXx 


Two Men Took a Vacation in the New Hamp- 
shire woods. In a month’s time they trapped 37 
foxes, 11 coons, 44 skunks, 14 minks and a light 
muskrat. The month’s vacation netted them 
over $1000. xxx 


Oh, Those Happy Days! The grandson of 
one Joshua Kemp has just unearthed a diary in 
which the latter wrote, in 1854, of-some of the 
prices of food in those days: Fourteen cents 
bought two dozen eggs, 124% cents a pound for 
country butter, and beefsteak cost 10 cents 
a pound! xxx 


** You Claim There are Microbes in kisses?” 
she asked the young doctor, 

“There are,” he said. 

“What disease do they bring?”’ she asked. 

“Palpitation of the heart.” 


The Army Chevrons Worn by Officers were, 
years ago, used to designate, first, the house- 
holder—the man who had a roof. He brought 
to the army a small number of followers. 
The headman of two or three houses came 
with a more respectable following. His cor- 
poral’s chevron had two stripes. Above him 
was the chief of the village or small district, 
representing many houses, and bringing a cor- 
responding number of followers. Three chev- 
rons on his sleeve indicated that he was a man 
of authority over many roofs. He bore the title 
of sergeant. Lieutenants’ and captains’ bars 
represented commands large enough to be in- 
closed within walls—that is to say, garrisons. 
The leaf, worn by the major and the lieutenant 
colonel, indicated the man who commanded a 
great number of men, as many as might assem- 
ble under a great tree. The eagle, the insignia of 
the colonel, stood for command of as many men 
as would come under the vision of the lord of 
the air. The star, the symbol worn by the 
general, represented the height of power, so 
great that it could be represented only by a 
heavenly body. xx Xx 


One Evening She Said to Him: “I’ve got 
something on my mind, Joe, that I hardly 
know how to tell you.” 

“Ts that so?” said Joe, his eyes widening. 

“Tm afraid you won’t marry me if I tell 
you.” 

“Ts that so?” repeated Joe, his eyes still 
bigger. 

“T am a somnambulist, Joe!” 

Whereupon Joe, in silence, reflected for a 
space. ‘*That’s all right,” he said finally; ‘‘it’ll 
be all right. If there ain’t no church of that 
kind here we kin get married by a jestice of the 
peace.” x XxX ; 


The Average Life of a President of the United 
States is seventy years. 


x xX xX 


Very Few Noses are perfectly straight on the 
face: the majority turn east, due to the use of 
the handkerchief with the right hand. So the 
noses of left-handed folks turn markedly west. 


2 2 i 
Break a Starfish’s Arm and it will grow into 
a new starfish. xx X 


Here’s Hooverizing for You! The natives of 
the East Indies mix white ants with flour and 
make the mixture into pastry for eating. 


xx xX 


A Man Was Hanged in London for burning 
coal. It was in the reign of Edward I. The 
inhabitants of London petitioned the king 
against the growing use of coal, declaring that 
it was “a public nuisance, corrupting the air 
with its stink and smoke, to the great detri- 
ment of their health.” Whereupon the king 
prohibited its use, offenders to be punished for 
a first offense by a fine, and for a second to have 
their kilns and furnaces destroyed. The prac- 
tice of using coal was at length made a capital 
offense, and it is on record that a man was 
tried, condemned and hanged for burning coal 
in London. x xX 


The Filipino Woman is To-day so far in ad- 
vance of her other Oriental sisters in freedom, 
socigm position and independence that she is in 
a clags by herself. Like other Oriental women, 
she Holds the family purse, but she does more 
than that: She is the business agent of the 
family; she keeps the shop, holds the property 
and carries, to a very large degree, the business 
responsibilities of the islands. 


x xX 


Spreading Butter With the Thumb was the 
method used when butter was originally intro- 
duced. xxx 


A Japanese Bride’s Wedding Veil is put 
away and reserved till she passes away, when it 
is used as her shroud. 


x XX 


If 100 Pints of Milk were separated into con- 
stituent parts, chemists figure, there would be 
eighty-seven pints of water. The balance would 
be fat, sugar, protein, phosphates, lime and iron. 


x xX 


. A Bank Managed Exclusively by Indians for 
Indians is the American Commercial Bank of 
Wapato, Washington. It obtained a charter in 
1918, and is the only bank in the United States 
owned and operated by Indians. 


xxx 


A Plant You Can’t Kill is the Japanese “‘ Leaf 
of Life.”” You can even cut a leaf in half and it 
will still thrive without light or moisture. A 
leaf pressed between the covers of a book has 
been known to throw out roots and grow. 


xxx 


A Military Salute is Forbidden only at one 
time to a British “Tommy,” even should the 
commander-in-chief of all the British Armies 
pass by. This is when a ‘‘Tommy’” is on guard 
at any of the king’s residences. He can then 
only salute the king himself. 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





This is Not Very Encouraging! An insur- 
ance company figures it out that of 100 healthy 
men at 25: 

36 = have passed away before they reach 


5 will be wealthy at 65; 
5 will be working for wages at 65, and the 
remaining 
54 will be dependent on friends, relatives or 
charity at 65! 


xxx 


Half a Pound of Rump Steak, minced and 
eaten raw, is equal in energy and nutriment to 
one pound and a quarter of cooked steak. 


x XX 


America Got its Name really through an 
error. The learned heads of the University of 
St.-Dié, in Lorraine, met and decided that 
Amerigo Vespucci was entitled to the honor of 
discovery, Columbus having only reached the 
islands of the West Indies, and that the western 
hemisphere should bear his name. 

It was afterward shown that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci was preceded by both Christopher Co- 
lumbus and John Cabot, but it was too late. 
The new world had been dubbed “ America,” 
and the fact advertised in print. 


x XX 


Caged Chaffinches are Celebrated for their 
eagerness to compete with one another in sing- 
ing. They deliver the songs alternately until 
one is exhausted and unable to take up its turn. 
So excited do the birds become that it occa- 
sionally happens that one of the competitors 
drops dead. xxx 


Taking Salt From Ocean Water is now an 
accomplished fact in Norway, where two salt 
factories are being operated by means of elec- 
tricity. Each factory has a capacity of 50,000 
tons of pure salt a year. 


xxx 


On His Expense Account appeared: “Porter, 
ten cents.” 

“We cannot pay for your drinks,” said the 
accountant. 

“That was for a man I hired to carry my 
bag,”’ said the officer. 

“Then you should have said ‘porterage.’ 
That’s the word in this country.” 

‘All right,” said the officer. “Then when I 
put down for a cab do I say cabbage?” 


x XX 
New York’s Telephone List, 30 years ago, 


was printed on a small card. It had the names 
of 252 subscribers. 


x XX 


An Entire Park to Protect One Tree is the 
national park, of only four square miles, called 
the General Grant. The tree is 35 feet through 
from bark to bark and 264 feet high. It is not 
far from 4000 years old. 


x :&-= 
How Much is a Wife Worth? Here are some 


values: In Uganda a wife costs four bulls, a box 


of cartridges and six sewing needles. A Kafir 
lady, according to the social status of her 
family, is worth from two to ten cows. A 
Navajo girl is expensive: she cannot be bought 
for less than ten horses. 


xxx 


The Most Decorated Woman of the war is 
probably Mrs. Hilda Wynne, of the British Red 
Cross Society, who was awarded no fewer than 
seven medals, crosses and other distinguished 
honors for her fearless efforts on behalf of the 
wounded fighters in Italy, France, Belgium and 
Russia. "t, ¢ ; 





Here is Ohe of my youngest readers, who 
“simply howls with glee” over this page. Good 
for the little man! May his tribe increase, 
wishes 


Sw Offece Do 3? 

















